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SOME RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 
Str GEORGE DOUGLAS, Barr. 
I. 


Jr was in the late summer of 1892 that Thomas Hardy and 
his wife, whom I had already known for fully ten years, paid 
me a visit in the Borderland. They had been in Scotland 
before, notably on the occasion when Hardy derived the 
suggestion of Donald Farfrae from a good-looking and 
igenuous young cabman who drove him and Mrs Hardy 
bout Edinburgh. But the Scott Country was new to them, 
90 that we applied ourselves to visiting as many of the local 
shrines and other places of interest as could be conveniently 
overtaken by the old leisurely modes of locomotion of those 
pre-motor days. The romance of Melrose Abbey, the elegance 
of Jedburgh, the verdant seclusion of Dryburgh, all in turn 
appealed powerfully to the architect who was still so much 
Sire in the novelist. But it was the Scott localities that 
moved him most—the scenes of the Wizard’s infancy and 
young manhood at Smailholm and Kelso, the home of his 
maturity at Abbotsford, the tomb at Dryburgh. I have 
heard him speak of the wonder of Shakespeare’s having come 
out of Stratford. The wonder of Scott’s having come out of 
the Borderland was certainly much less. For the Border- 
land, even before Scott had made it what it is, was full of 
haunting and inspiring memories. Yet the miracle of genius 
remains. Science has not yet accounted for that. And my 
visitor was manifestly impressed and deeply touched. One 
moment of his visit dwells in my memory above others. We 
had been invited to lunch at Abbotsford, and after lunch 
were graciously allowed to wander as we chose. From the 
contemplation of the Raeburn portrait, from the grand 
library, I led my friend to the cabinet which Scott had called 
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his “ Speak-a-bit,” where his death-mask is deposited, an 
there, pursuing a deliberate ey I left him to hin 
Returning when I fancied he had been there long enough, | 
caught a glimpse of a memorable sight which I shall not fg. 
get. The face of the living novelist—that wistfully expre. 
sive face—was bending above the effigy of that othe 
novelist, long dead and entered into his glory, and yet » 
living still. In the spectator little imagination was requir 
to picture the world of love, of reverence, of sympathy and 
speculation, that was centred in the living eyes. Fortunately 
my entrance into Speak-a-bit had been noiseless. And no 
less noiseless was my departure. For I conceive that scarcely 
the genius of Don Abbondio himself would have presumed ty 
interrupt that reverie. 

To-day the evocation of that scene of five-and-thirty 
years ago suggests comparisons between the writer who was 
the classic of my infancy and him who was my friend of 
nearly fifty years’ standing and the dominant lite 
influence of my life. It is obvious, then, that Scott’s field 
of observation impresses by its width and Hardy’s by its 
narrow limitation : Scott, to whose triumphant imagination 
differences of locality, period, social environment, were but 
as additional incentives ; who was equally at home among 
Jacobites and Crusaders, in the castles of a dozen different 
sovereigns, or in law-court, camp or cottage, on battlefield 
or mountain-side ; and Hardy, who began by choosing one 
province of his native land, and devoted all but a fraction of 
his after-life to delineating one class of its inhabitants—for it 
is notable that his attitude to the so-called upper world, 
aggressive in his first (unpublished) novel, remained unsym- 
pathetic in his last (The Well-Beloved); Hardy, whose 
historic excursus was limited to the Napoleonic period, 
with a sketch or two of the Civil War or the Bloody Assize. 
So much for the measurement of the canvases! It is 
Veronese against Ver Meer. And yet it remains possible to 
ask the question, Who was the greater novelist ? So much 
must intensity of realisation weigh against mere breadth of 
conception. In the perfection of his execution, too, Hardy 
is greatly the more finished literary artist. Scott’s pictures 
demand that we stand back from them, but Hardy’s invite 
us to look into them. 

To take another point of view, Hardy was far more of 4 
thinker than Scott ever was, his feelings as expressed in 
literature were more acute, and upon him the burden of life 
came at last to weigh with infinitely greater heaviness. | 
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ed, and § peieve that most novelists have, or used to have, their 
himself § reserves—some section of life as to which they instinctively 
ough, | f decide to make no confidences. In his attitude to sex- 
Not for. f problems, Robert Louis Stevenson—the Stevenson who pro- 
expres. f fssed to wear his heart upon his sleeve—is an instance in 
: othe # int. And Browning, though no novelist, puts a like taboo 
yet » fo Evolution. Hardy had greatly less reserve than Scott, 
equirel yet Scott’s reserve is rather apparent than real. Hardy, 
hy and @ indeed, was outspoken to a fault. No writer that I know of 
nately § as unbosomed himself more frankly than did he in his later 
nd not # days. In the view, indeed, of some of his warmest admirers, 
carcely there was even a certain aggressiveness or perversity in the 
med to # boldness with which he refused to keep anything back. Few 

of us, for example, would have quarrelled with him had he 
“thirty § pared us Panthera. But this outspokenness was deliberate, 
10 was § proceeding from the highest motives, part of his message. 


end 
ro “If way to the Better there be, it exacts a full look at the 


s field Worst.” 


by its § Thus he had written some thirty years before the end, 
nation § md this line he repeats a score of years later. This was his 
'e but § miding motive in the last period of his development. How 
mong #ifferent from Scott !—Scott, who was mainly revivalist or 
ferent fractionary, and hence had nothing to be reserved about ; 
lefield f Scott, in whom is no development, but who, having found 
g one f himself at forty, remained the same until his decadence set 
on of Fin; Scott, who was wholly unaffected by the advance of 
for it | thought in the age in which he lived ! 

orld, | Hardy, born in 1840, was nineteen when the Origin of 
sym- | Species was published in its entirety, and his eager mind 
rhose | received, when at its most receptive stage, the shock of that 
riod, | school of thought which sought to supplant a beneficent God 
ssize, | bya First Cause. He lived through this Ice Age of the human 
[t is | soul, displaying its scars or striations more strikingly in his 
le to | later than in his earlier years. What of Scott? Scott was 
ouch § born heir to the doctrines of Voltaire, the philosophy of David 
h of f Hume. These he neither accepted nor repudiated. They 
ardy § left him indifferent, and he left them alone. Absorbed in the 
ures § pageant of the past, he transposed the dream and the reality, 
ite f transmuting their received respective values; but only, of 
course, so far as thought was concerned. For, in regard to 
of a f conduct, none lived the life of an upright man and true 
1 in | more staunchly than did he. Here he and Hardy join hands. 
life } Another main point in which Scott and Hardy are con- 
. I | trasted is the following. As the world judges, both of them 
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had happy and prosperous lives, though the crash of Scott’, 
fortunes—which I have nevertheless heard described, by no 
unsympathetic speaker, as the best thing that ever happeng 
to him—darkened his later years. But prosperity acted ip 
different ways on these two men of widely differing tempers. 
ments. Upon Scott its effect was soporific, lulling him t 
contentment with an ever-pleasing dream, blinding him ty 
the manifest defects of that which is so very far from be 
the best of all possible worlds. But if success lulled Scott, its 
effect on Hardy was to rouse him, to set free his power todo 
something for those less fortunate than himself, if not 
righting their wrongs, at least by directing attention to them 
and awakening sympathy for the sufferers. And to do this 
was from henceforth the master motive of his life. 

I speak as one who has grown up in the love of Scott and 
in whom that love survives. But, after threescore years of 
his praises, I can no longer shut my eyes to the false glamow 
which his art has cast over the life of rapine which for three 
centuries was almost the only life known to the Scottish 
Borderland—an existence which was sport to the few and 
suffering to the many, and which, though it proved a nursery 
for good fighting-men, by the same process hindered, retarded 
and snuffed out all aspiration after higher things and robbed 
life of its graces and its charms. Scott’s imperturbable com: 
placence as he treats of these things—as though the whole 
duty of man were to go riding by moonlight and give or take 
blows staunchly in a fight over stolen cattle—argues, I protest, 
a degree of callousness. Nor, with all his historical know- 
ledge and insight, does the spectacle of injustice or of suffering 
rouse him to indignation or to sympathy. The scandal of 
Scotland in the period immediately following the Reformation, 
the piteousness of souls debarred from worshipping accord- 
ing to conscience—these things he views with indifference, s 
long as men are brave and women fair, and comic or romantic 
capital is to be made out of them. It could not have beens 
with Hardy, whose sense of right and wrong is more active 
and highly developed, whose sympathy with all forms of suffer- 
ing is the final and the finest attribute of all his later work. 
Perfect fairness, however, forbids us to overlook the fact that 
the function of the novel has expanded since Scott’s day, and 
that where we look to get good from it most of his contem- 
poraries, though not all, were contented with diversion. 

To conclude this rough attempt at a comparison, I cannot 
perhaps do better than quote from Lockhart’s Life of his 
father-in-law (Chap. VIII.) this testimony of a friend : 
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“ During the whole progress of his varied life ” [writes 
Skene of Rubislaw] ‘“‘to that eminent station which 
he could not but feel he at length held in the estimation, 
not of his countrymen alone, but of the whole world, I 
never could perceive the slightest shade of variance from 
that simplicity of character with which he impressed me 
on the first hour of our meeting.” 


These words, spoken of Scott, are just as applicable to 
Hardy. So that these two great men, so unlike in most of 
"not by § He characteristics of their genius, were at least alike in one 
to then geat and winning quality of their natures—a quality, as I 
-do this f Venture to think, which, given great powers, is among the 

surest indications of their genuineness. 


Il. 


It would have been impossible, I fancy, to find pleasanter 
visitors than the Hardys proved themselves to be whilst 
uder my roof. Country-house life was simpler in those 
days, and, beyond exerting ourselves to show them as much 
ws possible of what seemed likely to be of interest, I’m afraid 
vehad no great attractions to offer them, nor any specially 
sympathetic guests to ask to meet them. Hardy, by the way, 
was not generally very much interested in meeting people, 
een when they were something of notorieties—though he 
was always very nice to them—but Mrs Hardy, I think, was. 
She liked to know the people whose names are well known. 
fer; Despite the homeliness of my interior, however, the Hardys 
| dal a threw themselves at once into the interests of our family life. 
, ‘i 0} A portrait of Mrs Opie by her husband hung in my drawing- 
lation, | room, suggesting to Hardy that I might read them one of her 
Ccor| Simple Tales after dinner, which of course I was only too 
sie be tag to do. Then, next morning after breakfast, Mrs 
nant! Hardy said at once, “‘ Lét’s go and visit the horses,” where- 
ie upon she and my sister provided themselves with lumps of 
er sugar, and we trooped off to the stables, which thenceforth 
jume"| became a part of our routine. Mrs Hardy had been a horse- 
woman in her girlhood, yet I don’t remember hearing of her 
showing any special knowledge of horses on any other occa- 
sion except one, and that was when, having been bolted with 
by a cab-horse between Florence and Fiesole, and the horse 
having been pulled up, she and Hardy and the friend who 
was with them pluckily decided to resume their journey 
behind the same horse and driver. Mrs Hardy belonged 
essentially to the class of woman, gifted with spirit and the 
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power of deciding for herself, which had attracted Hardy in} jonely toil 
his early manhood. She had the makings of a Bathsheba } jeference 


with restricted opportunities. The trifles mentioned aboye} wncerne 
are perhaps no more than goodwill or good manners woujf{ should 
prescribe. But even at that day good manners were already § Carlylean 
giving place to easy ones. ¢anding t 
On an off day, for I didn’t want to work my guests tof ip point 
hard, Mrs Hardy attempted a sketch of the house from, york puts 
rising ground near at hand, and I well remember the delight. § tionate 0% 
ful wrangle between husband and wife that ensued. “Now ff the fee 
you'd better let me touch in the perspective,” said the quon- § flardy cv 
dam architect; or again, grasping the sketch-book, “Te} ip his 
me put in the trees, and the gable and balustrades will come } duced ™ 
in almost of themselves.” But though Hardy was by much} tion, not 
the better draughtsman, and in fact wanted to do the whol | witha de 
picture himself, his good lady had confidence in her own} hased as 
handiwork. He was bringing out Tess at the time, and I] grvice ¥ 
recall his narrating to me the scene between Tess and Alec in } jecupera 
Cranbourne Chase, which, omitted from the serial publica: } man ma 
tion as too strong meat, appeared separately in the National} than He 
Observer. It was obvious that the author was a little anxious } wpplicat 
as to its reception by the public. A day or two later, walking § paction 
with Mrs Hardy in the same part of the grounds, I referred § jd me. 
to The Trumpet-Major as my favourite of the novels} make it 
“* Ah, yes!” was the reply, “ that’s one of the pretty ones.” } jsting « 
The hopeless inadequacy of the description struck me, and it} have ca 
was not without foreboding that I looked forward to the} excellen 
speaker’s attitude to the scene I had lately heard related. | wife wa 
For Emma Hardy was always very much on the side, if not} who he 
of the angels, at least of the proprieties. And, whilst on this} their co 
subject of favourites among the novels, I may mention that} of appr 
I have seen at least half a dozen novels singled out, in as} this me 
many newspaper articles, as the favourite of the author him-} ashe 1 
self. Nor are these statements inconsistent with fact, for| failed 
during the many years I knew him his favourite was gene-| ventur 
rally, if not always, the last novel he had written. The first} other, 
Mrs Hardy was an assiduous critic of her husband’s work, but} assort« 
not an uninvited one. For all who have had opportunities of} comes 
observing their life in common must have been struck by his other, 
unfailing desire, as far as possible, to “ take her with him”} resign 
in his pursuits—whether it was a question of reading books 
together, cycling, or sight-seeing, or of associating her with} inhere 
his literary labours. as tha 
Possibly this may have been partly due to his sense of the} cases 
danger of mental isolation which besets a man absorbed 1} Bulw 
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Hardy in jnely toil. But no less striking certainly were his unremitted 
thsheba | deference and chivalrous consideration where his wife was 
d above wncerned. He had the warning of Carlyle before him, but 
'S Woul/#] should find it difficult to believe that there were any 
already (arlylean lapses in the history of their relations, notwith- 
danding that two or three of his autobiographical poems seem 
lests too fo point to an opposite inference. Absorption in creative 
from af work puts a sore strain on human ties. But then, in an affec- 
delight. # tinate nature such as his, deep sorrow readily assumes some 
“Now § of the features of remorse. My own impression was that for 
 quon- § Hardy custom had never staled the charm of the sweetheart 
“Let in his first wife. Whether her criticism of his work ever pro- 
ull come f jueed much actual result is of course a very different ques- 
Y much f tion, notwithstanding that he would invariably refer to it 
€ whole | with a deference which, to speak frankly, it scarcely deserved, 
€F own j based as it was on preconceived notions. Of infinitely greater 
and If rvice was she to him in caring for him and in aiding him to 
Alecin | euperate from the reaction which, however temperately a 
ublica- | man may live—and no man could well live more moderately 
‘ational } than Hardy—must infallibly follow intense and prolonged 
Nx10Us f ypplication to imaginative work. In Hardy’s case this 
valking § yaction was apt to be of extreme severity, as Mrs Hardy 
eferred § ld me, and, indeed, as the nature and quality of his work 
novels, f make it easy to conceive. And if it did him no serious or 
_ | lasting damage, the credit of that fact—over which so many 
and it} have cause to rejoice—must, I think, be divided hetween an 
to the} excellent physical constitution and the care with which his 
‘lated. | wife watched over him. I have known good friends of theirs 
if not} who held that the Hardys were not well matched, basing 
n this} their conclusion on the opinion that Mrs Hardy was incapable 
n that | of appreciating the grandeur of her husband’s genius. Against 
In a8/ this may be set the fact that, faithful and conscientious artist 
' him-| ¢g-he was, he didn’t appreciate this himself, or, if he did, he 
t, for} failed to be impressed by it. It is with diffidence that I 
gene} venture to offer an opinion on their suitability one to the 
e first} other, but that opinion is that they were to the full as well 
c, but} assorted as most of the happily married couples that one 
Aes of comes across in life. Each had sacrificed something to the 
ry his other, but their attachment was strong enough for each to be 
resigned to that sacrifice. 
D00ks _ The presence of genius must in any case add to the 
with} inherent difficulties of wedded life, and, for one such example 
as that of the Brownings, literary history shows a dozen such 
f the} cases as those of Shakespeare, Milton, Coleridge, Byron and 
od iD} Bulwer Lytton. If the Hardys had not, each of them, all 
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the qualities that make for an ideal union, they had at least by ce wn fi 
the most essential ones. And it ought to be remembered jy bult vi 
the first Mrs Hardy’s credit that, having, like Mrs Carly [i92,” +, 
implicit confidence in her husband, she had also the breadth mhilst 


; in such & 
of outlook not to be selfish over him. winter, 
Iil. 


hesetting 
Returning now to Hardy’s work, let me say that to me os 
that work appears to range itself naturally into three grow 










guthor’s | 


marking respectively a period of pure artistic creations oly 


didactic or propaganda period, and a period of self-revelation, Gyrancou! 
and comprising categorically, first, the novels Desperate tre earl 
Remedies to The Woodlanders inclusive ; secondly, Tess and es ara! 
Jude; and, thirdly, the greater part of the poetry. Oby:- aang 
ously the classification is a rough one and imperfect, seeing | 14 mor 
that it does not provide for The Dynasts or The Well-belovd norm 
But it must serve my purpose here. pty | 

Of Hardy’s early and unpublished novel, The Poor Man ween ¢ 
and the Lady, I know nothing save what is to be gathered Syste 
from Sir Edmund Gosse’s article in the Sunday Times of se 
January 29th, and a letter or two to which it gave rise. It ae it 
appears to me, however, that something of the substance of } wt for 
that novel may have been embodied in the short story called, fen F, 
if I remember rightly, An Episode in the Life of an Heiress, }., 1989 
of which the author told me many years ago that he did not |... aij , 
intend to reprint it, though he may perhaps have yielded to } joce ¢} 
later exigencies. And it is worth mentioning that this story |4, yer 
and its hero, Egbert Mayne, receive special notice in what I |i, Gg 
take to have been the best of the early reviews of Hardy, raged’ 
namely, the article contributed by the late Mr Kegan Paul to accept 
the autumn issue of the New Quarterly in 1879. Is it purely |i. fac 
fanciful to surmise that the author’s willingness to let both | yo, ¢ 
book and tale be forgotten may have arisen from scruples due | j)on¢ ;, 
to their trenching too closely upon autobiography? __ as yet 1 

Even from professed Hardeians Desperate Remedies has | 14 ot 
met with less than its due of praise. It is true that Hardy accept 
himself was wont to treat it cavalierly, speaking of it as 4] jt. ¢ 
“ sensation novel ” of the Miss Braddon school, which in the | poayt, 
early ’eighties implied reproach, if not contempt. But, just } in late 
as he was apt to regard the last book he had written with 4 } goceri] 
touch of innocent complacence, so was he inclined to look } ono of 
upon his earlier ones with undeserved indifference. He had } The ¢, 
grown away from them. His later attitude towards Ethél- } i, i: 
berta is a case in point. Whatever else it may be, Desperate | i, aiw 
Remedies is the work of a consummate literary architect, } the w 
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built up from foundation-stone to finial with an accuracy and 
(nish which surpass the best of Wilkie Collins’s mosaic-work, 
le, ghilst a touch of poetry in the delineation of Cytherea, and 
ingsuch @ scene as that of the lovers’ meeting by the stream 
winter, serves to redeem it from the prosiness which is the 
setting sin of Collins. 

Under the Greenwood Tree is the least substantial of its 
ythor’s books, and is likewise the only one which gives us a 
yholly happy view of life—whence we could ill afford to 

it. Of all Hardy’s bewitching gallery of girls, Elfride 
Swancourt, of A Pair of Blue Eyes—motherless, and there- 
fre early taught to take her life into her own hands—is in- 
wmparably the most piteous, as she is also perhaps the most 
* Twinning and lovable: Viola or Imogen brought nearer to us 
and more entirely revealed. And here let me express the 
" |pinion that when Hardy comes to be finally criticised and 
dassed, some centuries hence, it will be upon his portraits of 
yomen that his highest claim to glory will depend. 

Systematic or categorical review of the books is not my 
purpose here, but merely the casual noting of an impression 
where it may seem to stand a chance of being of use. The 
uxt four of the novels—occupying the years from 1874, 
men Far from the Madding Crowd was appearing in Cornhill, 
01880, when The Trumpet-Major appeared in Good Words— 
are all of them fairly, though not equally, well known. In 
these the same Hardy who was to finish his career by writing 
the very saddest books in English literature is seen as yet, 
lke Garrick in the picture, undecided between Comedy and 
Tragedy, and dividing his favour between them. If we 
accept charm, delight, and, far more than either, beauty, as 
the factors determining the ultimate rank of a work of art, 
then these books are Hardy’s masterpieces. For in them 
alone is perfected craftsmanship seen in alliance with a mind 
as yet undepressed by melancholy and metaphysics. Frankly 
and at whatever cost, I accept that standard as my own. I 
accept Beauty as the final aim of Art. Many, I know, will 
differ from me. Others will call on me to define Beauty. But 
Beauty speaks for itself. Others again will remind me that 
in later life Hardy himself disparaged one of these books by 
describing it as ‘‘ somewhat frivolous.” This, I reply, is but 
one of many instances of an author misjudging his own work. 
The comic business that goes on round about Ethelberta is 
in its nature calculated to amuse and nothing more. But it 
is always delicate and pointed, after a manner that recalls 
the work of certain comic writers of France ; whilst its essen- 
Vou, XXVI.—No. 8. 18* 
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tial value is derived from its relation to the central gation. 
who remains, after fifty years, the most brilliant comedy sensitive | 
heroine of native fiction. injustice 
A Laodicean marks a distinct set-back in Hardy’s canes $e desi" 
which may be explained either by accidental causes or byfread the 
the fact of its being an experiment in an unfamiliar and y.gsaires © 
congenial style. Two on a Tower, The Mayor of Casterbrije§ ejection 
and The Woodlanders are all of them fine novels, though not kind of ¢ 
his very best, and all more or less concerned with the peasant lng Ye 
—or should I rather say with natural as opposed to artificialfn0 place 
life ?—which appears to have been essential to Hardy if hef for Scott 
was to do himself justice, and which is provided for in Th} hasty J¥ 
Hand of Ethelberta by the heroine’s lowly origin. And with} the accu: 
The Woodlanders ends Hardy’s work as a purely creative} vas in t 
artist in prose fiction. For both Tess and Jude are essentially rejected. 
“novels with a purpose ’—inspired and impassioned, |} powerfu 
admit, but none the less, by the very force of their humani-|vhich ¥ 
tarian passion, distorted and wrested from truth as pictures tered @ 
of life. Hardy, as would seem, had grown impatient with} emaine 
art. He wanted to do more than be an artist—wanted to} ition f 
right wrongs, to pillory abuses, to make the world a better Far J 
place—the only proper business for a man, as he may well§ lencha 
have come to believe. Well! that, too, is noble work, even § fhoma: 
if perhaps not exactly the work for which Nature had best } eer wé 
fitted him. Yet the violence of Tess achieved a triumph with | mght. 
that public which had passed the flawless craft and deep | that he 
significance of The Return of the Native almost without} sible b 
notice. Tess became a “ best seller,” competing with the} back « 
work of the little lady who could boast that, if George Eliot | public 
had slain her thousands, she herself had slain her hundred | he bov 
thousand. That fact alone might well have given Hardy} Th 
pause, for of all men he was the last to court réclame. of dep 
If Tess had created a sensation, Jude raised an uproar. | the in 
Hardy’s evangelism recoiled upon him and was visited uponhim, | divert 
as had happened in the cases of so many others, who, sincerely | at the 
and without thought of self, had sought to make the world | given 
better. What is surprising is that this took him by surprise. } of the 
The forces of pharisaism were ranged against him. The hue} Which 
and cry was up, and all who delight in persecution for its | suffer 
own sake, so long as it can be carried on behind a mask, made | since 
haste to take part in it. Accusations of corrupting the lieges, | Pract 
of grossness, of uncleanness, were levelled against him by | Many 
those who hoped to gain a reputation for superior virtue—} poss! 
possibly by others, too, who acted honestly, but were scarcely } such 
fit persons to be entrusted with the literary interests of the the a 
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nation. But, enough! The mischief was done. Hardy, most 
t Comedy 


ynsitive of men, was grieved to the soul by the brutality and 
injustice which he thus saw meted out to him. And if any- 
y’S caren fe desires to judge of the depth of his grief, let that person 
Ses or by wad the poem entitled Wessex Heights and dated 1896 in 
r and w.§saires of Circumstance. To him this persecution meant 
Sterbridy§ rejection of his life’s work, with the accompaniment of every 
ough nop kind of contumely. The skilled and conscientious labour of 
e Peasant lng years, he may have asked himself, had it then won him 
artificial #u0 place in the people’s heart, as it had done for Dickens and 
rdy if hel for Scott—no title even to common respect or the stay of 
r in Thp hasty judgment ? Apparently not! Jude was anathema, 
ind with} the accursed thing—and the demand for it went on rising. It 
Creative | vas in these circumstances that—finding himself denounced, 
Sentially j rejected, become a literary pariah, to a degree which his 
ioned, [J powerful imagination may perhaps have exaggerated, but 
humani-§ vhich was beyond doubt outrageous enough—Hardy regis- 
Pictures tered a resolution which, in the thirty years of life that 
nt with {remained to him, he never broke. There should be no more 
nted tof fiction from his pen—no second Trumpet-Major, no pendant 
2 better § to Far from the Madding Crowd, no more Gabriels, Diggorys, 
ay wellflenchards, no more women of the breed of Bathsheba, 
k, even § homasine, Eustacia Vye. It was a literary tragedy if there 
ad best fever was one. Yet indisputably Hardy was acting within his 
oh with f right. Nor will anyone who knew him believe for a moment 
d deep } that he was actuated by retaliation. I have spoken of pos- 
vithout | sible books in his earlier manner, but could he have gone 
ith the} back on his own intellectual development? The wider 
e Eliot | public which reads novels was not yet ripe for his gospel, and 
indred | he bowed to its decision. 

Hardy} That these controversial novels were the indirect means 
of depriving us of much may be accepted. For they led to 
proar, | the interruption of Hardy’s literary career and to its being 
nhim, | diverted from its natural development. Let us glance now 
cerely | at the opposite side of the account and see what they have 
world} given us. Tess, then, is the most powerful sermon on the text 
‘prise, | of the fallen woman that has been given us since Adam Bede, 
e hue} which it surpasses in power as greatly as the capacity of 
or its} suffering in the heroine exceeds that of poor Hetty. And, 
made } since a sermon, unlike a work of art, must be judged by its 
leges, | practical results, we may surely assume that it has opened 
n by| Many eyes to a sorrow heretofore imperfectly realised, and 
‘ue— | possibly deterred some from the risk of selfishly inflicting 
reely } such sorrow upon one whom they claimed to love. So, in Tess 
f the | the author’s aim is single; in Jude it would appear to be 
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threefold. Thus, in the earlier pages, he directs attention t, 
the unnecessary suffering inflicted upon animals slaughtered 
for the meat market ; nor is it perhaps too much to attributs 
to his advocacy some portion of the great progress jy 
‘* humane killing ” which has been realised since the ‘nineties 
His poem of The Blinded Bird affords further evidence of the 
depth of his sympathy with the lower animals. Secondly, in 
tracing the career of Jude Fawley, he presents a new and 
forcible picture of the insuperable difficulties encountered } 

a man born poor in rising to the sphere in life to which his 
talents ought to give him access ; though here it is only fair 
to add that difficulties from without are complicated by diff. 
culties from within. Thirdly, the author boldly aims at 
setting before his public the cruel position of a woman dis- 
covering too late that her marriage has been a mistake, quite 
apart from any fault in the husband. On the extreme diff- 
culty of handling this pathological subject without offence I 
need not dwell. It is enough that in Hardy’s judgment light 
required to be let in on it, and, once convinced of this, it 
would have been unlike him to withhold his hand. It may 
also be pointed out that a precisely similar situation serves 
as the source of tragedy in Mr Galsworthy’s domestic epic, 
The Forsyte Saga. 


IV. 


It so happened that I arrived at Max Gate on a brief visit 
to the Hardys on the day on which Jude was published, and 
that I was alone with Hardy in his study when the first copy 
was delivered to him. The auspices, I remember, were not 
flattering, the weather being gloomy, whilst Mrs Hardy was 
suffering from an accident sustained in learning to cycle, an 
accomplishment which she subsequently mastered. Nor was 
Hardy, in this instance, lifted up by a sense of work well 
done, as past experience might have led one to expect that he 
would be. The gist of the book had already appeared in 
serial form, and though I had not seen this version of it, it 
was evident to me that he as little expected conspicuous 
success for his new work as he did the resounding obloquy 
which was to be its portion. That evening was destined to be 
memorable as a crisis and turning-point in his career. For 
the fact was that, up to this time, Hardy had appeared before 
the public as a wholly impersonal artist—impersonal as 
Shakespeare before the piracy of the Sonnets: as a writer, 
indeed, who, possessing the dramatic gift in a superlative 
degree, had hitherto found his account in allowing his 
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puppets to speak and act for themselves, whilst the showman 
remained hidden, firmly resisting the temptation to unmask 
his identity even in the form familiar to Thackeray, Fielding 
and others, of literary digression or aside. In a lecture 
addressed to the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh during 
the ensuing winter, I dwelt on this as one of my chief points, 
and up to that time it was indisputably true. But from that 
time onward it ceased to be so. For in Hardy we have the 
unique spectacle of a great literary career divided into two 
almost equal halves, the first half being (so far as the public 
was allowed to know) devoted all but exclusively to prose, 
and the second half to verse; the first half again being 
purely dramatic in its output, and the second half, with one 
great exception, almost wholly lyrical, personal, and in the 
nature of self-revelation. 

To deal anything like adequately with the six volumes of 
Hardy’s lyrical poems, not to speak of the verse dramas of 
The Dynasts and The Queen of Lyonnesse, would require a 
separate article, and all that I can here attempt is scanty 
comment and rough classification. What is most imme- 
diately striking, then, in these volumes is the ballads, and 
among them those which deal with Wessex life. And here, 
by the way, is one more point of comparison between Scott 
and Hardy—between Scott, who first made a name by editing 
and imitating old ballads, and Hardy, who, alone of modern 
poets, has applied the ballad-form to the telling of tales of 
modern life with a power and passion equal to those of the 
men who first used it. For in such pieces as, for instance, A 
Trampwoman’s Tragedy or A Sunday Morning’s Tragedy, 
Hardy gives us the rough stuff of life—life itself, one might 
say—with a force equalling that with which it is put before 
us in Fair Helen, The Bonny Hynd, or The Cruel Sister : 
with an equal force, and with as little apparent preoccupa- 
tion with art, or sacrifice to it. That Hardy was a master 
story-teller was matter of common knowledge. But that he 
could change his medium, drop all the aids and accessories 
which go to the making even of a short story such as The 
Three Strangers, and, relying solely on essential truth to 
Nature and to character, achieve an absolutely parallel 
suecess—this, I believe, was a discovery even to the most 
studious of his admirers. 

After the ballads and possibly the War Poems, those 
_— which are essentially autobiographical will probably 

most eagerly sought out by the devoted Hardeian. They 
vary much in depth of interest, ranging from impressions of 
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travel in the Poems of Pilgrimage to poignant recollections 
of infancy in The Self-Unseeing and The Roman Road, or to 
the probing of a heart-break that was still green in the Poems 
of 1912-13, or the Wessex Heights already mentioned. Though 
unmistakable autobiography, many of these poems remain 
baffling and cryptic. 

Last and most important there remains the large number 
of scattered poems of a philosophical character which are 
destined possibly to win for Hardy the first place so far 
among the metaphysical poets of our literature—the poems, 
that is, which deal in the widest and fullest sense with the 
nature and destiny of mankind. That these, taken together, 
form a coherent system of thought it is not for me to say, 
Probably that is more than is to be looked for in the work of 
any poet, even of a Lucretius. For the poet’s thought is apt 
to be greater than the poet wots of, and his method is to work 
by the expression of moods and the emission of flashes rather 
than by deliberately aiming at the construction of a self-con- 
sistent whole. In other words, the poet’s thought at its 
highest may transcend the Laws of Reason as at present 
known to us. 

The accusation most frequently levelled against Hardy's 
philosophy is one of pessimism, and against this he has 
logically defended his position in the “* Apology ” prefixed to 
Late Lyrics and Earlier (1922). For he whose motive for 
stating the worst is the hope of improving it cannot fairly be 
described as a pessimist. Hardy’s warfare is rather against the 
blinking of truth which he associates with current optimism. 

But if we admit the loose use of language which pro- 
nounces Hardy a pessimist, we are bound in justice to 
inquire how he came by his pessimism. And to that there 
can be but one answer. His ultimate view of life, as 
expressed in his poems, proceeds directly, if not solely, from 
the intensity of his sympathy with all forms of suffering. In 
this sense Hardy’s development has been from a “ delightful 
pantheism,” as Gosse happily called it, to the character of 
the New Man of Sorrows, as tenderly apprehensive of all 
griefs and pains, oppressions and injustices, of this England 
of the twentieth century as was Jesus Christ himself of their 
equivalent in the Palestine of twenty centuries ago. And it 
is on this aspect of his character and his gospel that I would 
wish to dwell in taking leave of him. 


GEORGE DOUGLAS 
KE1so. 
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GOETHE’S VIEW OF NATURE. 


F. MELIAN STAWELL anv G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


TuE poetry and still more the thought of Goethe is probably 
less known in England at the present date than at any time 
for a century past. To some extent this may be due to the 
war; but probably the reasons lie deeper. Taste has changed 
in poetry, poetry has been warned off science, and scepticism 
has invaded religion. Moreover, Goethe’s thought, compre- 
hensive, undogmatic and progressive, is hard to grasp from 
any one work. But believing as we do that his mind is one 
of the greatest of all time, and for our own age the most 
important, and in the hope of inducing some readers to test 
this belief for themselves we venture to publish the following 
study, composed originally for a forthcoming commentary on 
Faust. 

The whole of Goethe’s thought centres on his belief about 
Nature. That belief it is not easy to summarise, partly 
because it was constantly developing, partly because he 
adopted, often consciously, different positions, according to 
the form of his activity. ‘‘ I cannot be satisfied,” he wrote 
to Jacobi,! “‘ with only one way of thinking. As poet and 
artist Iam a polytheist ; as scientific investigator a pantheist, 
and one just as much as the other. If I need a God for my 
life as a moral person, there is provision for that also. Things 
in heaven and earth form a kingdom so wide that only all the 
organs of all beings could grasp it.” 

In Goethe’s time, science, philosophy, art and religion 
had not been specialised and separated, as they have been 
since. Science has now become the pursuit, by laborious 
experiment with complicated instruments, of definite 
Sequences in phenomena; and few men of science would 
venture to hold, or at any rate to express, any view about 


1 January 6, 1823. 
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Nature as a whole. Theology, which did this formerly, hes 
lost authority with science. Philosophy is on the point of 
abdicating all claims except that of investigating the logical 
presuppositions of science. Men are thus left, on the one 
hand, with a detailed knowledge of and power over nature 
such as they have never before attained ; and, on the other, 
without any generally accepted view of their own purpose, 
fate and ideals. 

But Goethe, born in the summer of 1749, saw, as in 
June night, at once the afterglow of the theological sunset 
and the first flush from the dawn of science ; and upon this 
legacy and this prospect he seized, at once with the passion 
of a poet and the patient determination of an investigator, 
Nature, he felt, was divine, as Shelley felt, and Wordsworth, 
But also he was driven to examine phenomena in detail, and 
thus to become not only a poet, but a man of science, His 
inquiries, however, took the form, not so much of investi- 
gating chains of causation, as of bringing to light similarities 
and analogies, with a view to demonstrating both unity in 
diversity and diversities in seeming unity. 

The processes of analysis and synthesis characteristic of 
thought he ascribed also to Nature. She “ analysed ” when 
a river washed grains of gold from sand; she “synthesised” 
when an organism grew. She must be conceived, he said 
to Schiller, “‘ not as a pile of separate shreds and patches, 
but as a force living and working, struggling out of the Whole 
into the parts.” 1 His researches in botany were directed by 
and culminated in the belief that “ all the forms of plants 
might be developed from a single form,” and all the various 
parts of one plant be modifications of the leaf.? In the 
human jaw he discovered the intermaxillary bone, because he 
was convinced it must be there, since it was in the jaws of 
other animals. Similarly, he showed that the bones of the 
skull were modified forms of vertebree. 

Thus, Thought, in his opinion, did not impose itself on 
Nature ; it found itself there, and his own way of thinking 
he called “ thinking in objects.”* Any idealistic argument 


1 Analyse und Synthese. Erste Bekanntshaft mit Schiller (Werke, 
Jubilaums-Ausgabe, vols. 80, 89). 

2 See Ital. Reise., Padua, September 27, 1786; Palermo, February 19, 
1787 ; also The Metamorphosis of Plants, passim (J.-A., 89). 

8 Gegenstaindliches Denken. In Bedeutende Férderniss usw. (J.-A., 89, 
p. 50). When Goethe late in life read Kant’s Critique of Judgment, he was 
delighted to find the philosopher maintaining that a principle serving an 
@ijmanent purpose could be recognised as operative in living organisms, 
and even more delighted to find Kant co-ordinating this activity in Nature 
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ly, has § that obscured this objective reference he disliked. It was 
oint of § iis that caused the difference between Schiller and himself 
logical § ;, their first intimate talk. He had been expounding with 
he one diagrams the typical form of a plant from which he held all 
nature § tual forms were variations. Schiller, who was a Kantian, 
other, replied that such a form was an idea in thought, not a fact 
Irpose, Fin experience. On which Goethe remarked that he “ ought 
to be glad if he had ideas without knowing it, and even when _, 
3 IN & Fhe believed he saw them before his eyes.”” He meant that an 
Sunset ff “idea,” if valid, must be reflected in experience ; whereas 
n this J most Kantians held that there was an unbridgable gulf 
assion ff between them. By an “ idea ” he meant a principle operative 
gator, fin nature; for instance, that which causes the likenesses and 
vorth, § differences among the variations of a species. 
l, and The discovery of such harmony in Science, he thought, 
His was analogous to its creation in Art. And he would have 
vesti- B heen equally opposed to two modern doctrines, one that 
nities Ff science can only construct convenient formulas useful for 
ity in F calculation, but irrelevant to reality; the other that Art 
’ derives from natural objects merely accidental suggestions 
ee of ff for an activity which essentially has nothing to do with 
when § them. 
ised” Finally, in practical activity he found a kindred purpose. 
said for if Science discovered relations already existing in Nature, 
ches, | nd”YArt a beauty already adumbrated in objects, action 
hole Ff assisted the purpose of the Whole by the conduct that trans- 
d by | formed life. 
lants Thus he found an underlying unity in his own doings as 
rious | administrator, scientist and artist; though, of course, in 
the | detail, these interfered with one another. He wrote to 
‘ehe | Knebel of the “secret knot” which, however much he 
's of | divided his life on the surface, bound all the parts together 
‘the | again, “ social, moral and political ” ; while the pillars of the 
house of knowledge rose above them all.1 It is for this 
fon J} reason that his life may seem more important than anything 
king | he created. His works were like sparks flung from a wheel. 
rent | They might grow cold and perish ; but the wheel had done 
erke, work, and the work is still fruitful. 
The tenacity of Goethe’s conviction about Nature could 
719, | be illustrated from sayings and writings throughout his life. 


, 89, | with man’s activity in Art. See Einwirkung der neueren Philosophie 
was (J.-A., 89, p. 81). 

y an 1 November 21, 1782. Compare his letter to Schiller, February 10, 
ms, 1798, where he says that he does not mind dividing his own nature, since 
ture it runs together again “‘ like quicksilver.” 
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But it is nowhere better expressed than in the little rhapsody 
On Nature, taken down from his talk by a friend during th, 
early years at Weimar. It is Goethe the pantheist why 
speaks :— 


“Nature! We are surrounded by her, engulfed in 
her. . . . She creates fresh forms for ever ; what is now 
has never been before; what was, never comes back 
again—everything is new and yet still the old..,. 
Each of her works has a being of its own, each mani- 
festation is a unique conception, and yet they all make 
one. . . . Every moment she begins an unending race, 
and every moment she is at the goal... . She has 
neither speech nor language ; but she creates hearts and 
voices and in them she feels and speaks. Love is her 
crown. Only through love does a man draw near to her, 
She has put gulfs between all creatures, and all creatures 
long to embrace. She has set all things apart, that she 
may bring all things together. One draught from the 
beaker of love she counts payment enough for a lifetime 
of toil. . . . To her the Present is Eternity. She is kind 
and gracious. I praise her and all her works. She is 
wise and calm. Man can tear no revelation from her by 
force, wring from her no gift that she will not freely give, 
. . . She has brought me here; she will lead me out 
again. Z trust myself to her. . . . She will not hate her 
work.” 


This view of Nature, as will of course be observed and 
objected, ignores the Evil of which life is full. Of that Evil 
Goethe was well enough aware, as Faust plainly shows. But 
when he was thinking as a man of science he abstracted from 
it, as men of science naturally do. In this respect he was a 
disciple of Spinoza, whom he frequently read for inspiration, 
and who says that the more “a brave man understands 
natural things ” as they really are, and in their full connec- 
tion, the better he will perceive that there is no place for fear 
or anger, and that he need only “ do good and rejoice.” This 
life, however, the philosopher adds, and Goethe endorses the 
saying, is “‘ as arduous as it is rare.” ‘‘ Beginnings are easy,” 


1 Fragment ueber die Natur, J.-A., 89, init. See the notes there and the 
discussion about the authenticity. Goethe definitely accepted it years 
afterwards as giving his early views, and indeed his later, except for not 
placing enough stress on what he called Steigerung and Polaritdt, meaning 
progressive development on the one hand and the opposition-in-unity of 
subject and object on the other. 
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attract us, not the steps thereto. We look at the peaks while 
we linger in the plain.” 1 Goethe does not really ignore 
tragedy, but he overrides it; since it is, as he reads it, an 
dement in an august quest. 

Of that quest science is an essential part, and science 
means comprehension. Men cannot understand their own 
nature without the effort to understand natural things. 
Hence Goethe’s mistrust of the famous maxim at Delphi, 
“Know thyself.” He had always regarded it, he says, as 


“the device of a priestly guild who wanted to confuse 
men by demanding the unattainable and to lead them 
away from activity in the outer world to a false inward 
contemplation. Man knows himself only in so far as he 
knows the world ; and he becomes acquainted with that 
only in himself and with himself only in it.” # 


Similarly we find him writing to Knebel, when exas- 
perated by Jacobi’s complaint that “‘ Nature hid God,”— 
(“Not from every one ! ” he flashed out elsewhere) :— 


“He who cannot get into his head the truth that 
Spirit and Matter, Soul and Body, Thought and Space, 
. .. were, are and will be the necessary twofold con- 
stituents of the universe, that both have equal rights, 
and therefore that both can be taken as representative 
of God, he who cannot rise to the height of this thought, 
ought long ago to have given up thinking.” ® 


The influence of Spinoza is unmistakable here, and may 
perhaps be traced in the maxim :— 


“There is an unknown orderly something in the 
object which corresponds to an unknown orderly some- 
thing in the subject.” 4 


_The doctrine which was current in his time, and perhaps 
still more now, that we can only know the “ shell ” of things 
while the ‘“‘ kernel ” is inaccessible, was one against which he 
hever ceased to protest. 


1 Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre, Bk. 7, ad fin. 

*J.-A., 89, p. 49, from Bedeutende Férderniss durch ein einziges 
geistreiches Wort (1828). 
* G. to Knebel, April 8, 1812. 
* Mazximen und Reflexionen, 1844. 
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““'You’d study Nature?” he wrote in the six short ling 
that he called his “‘ manifesto ’ (Epirrhema) : 
‘“* Then remember 
The parts and the whole must be felt together. 
Nought is in and nought is out, 
For all within is all without. 
Hasten, man! Look up and see 
The holy open mystery.” 2 
This belief, his deepest and most ineradicable, he re. 
affirmed in two poems of his old age, Anyhow, and Ultimatum, 


*** To Nature’s heart,’ ” 


says the Philistine, 


** * No living soul can reach.’ 
O Philistine, 
To me and mine 
What use in such a speech ? 
We think, through every part 
We enter into her heart. 





Still the cry goes, 

* Thrice happy he 

To whom she shows 
Even her outer shell,’ 


For sixty years have I heard that cry ; 
I curse it, but secretly, silently, 

Say to myself a thousand times, 
Gladly she gives and she gives us all ! 
Nature is neither kernel nor shell, 

She is both in one, she is one and all. 


Look in your own heart, man, and tell 
If you yourself are kernel or shell! ” ? 
** * At your old tricks !’ you say, 
* Mocking us so ; 
Nature has more in her 
Than we fools know !’ 


Nay, you are all astray ; 
Mine is no mocker’s part ! 
Is not the core of her 

Set in man’s heart ? ” $ 


On the other hand, Goethe, being a man of science and 
of common-sense, as well as a poet and a mystic, was quite 
aware of the gulf between humanity and Nature. The two 


1 J.-A., 2, 249. Published in 1820. The date of composition is uw 


certain. 
2 Allerdings, J.-A., 2, 259. Published in 1820. 
* Ultimatum, J.-A., ib. The concluding lines. 
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passage seems to point to the talk with Schiller nearly thirty years before. 
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had something in common or they could never come into 
contact, either by the way of thought or by the way of 
action. But also in each of them was something which was 
not in the other. The opening scenes in the First Part of 
Faust and in the Second are full of this conviction. And 
Goethe expressed it more than once in the following 
formula :—! 


“‘(a) In Nature there is everything that there is in 
the Subject. 
“‘(y) And something more. 
‘*(b) In the Subject there is everything that there is 
in Nature. 
**(z) And something more.” 
b can know a, but y can only be surmised through z. 


‘Thus arises the balance of the world and the circle 
of life into which we have been brought. That Being 
which holds these four elements together in perfect 
Ta has been called from all time, and by all nations, 


Moreover, while the thoughts of men were only partially 
adequate to Nature, even in Nature herself the “idea” of 
any creature or any class was only imperfectly expressed. 
Complete expression would mean the epiphany of God, for 
all ideas interlock, and all tend to Good. But that perfect 
consummation is impeded. It is true that 


“every creature is only a note, a shade, in one huge 
symphony which we must study in the whole and in all 
its vastness, unless everything is to become a dead and 
meaningless letter.” ? 


It is true that 


‘underneath the whole universe lies an Idea according 
to which God in Nature and Nature in God can work and 
create for ever.” ® 


But also, 


““we come to see that the philosopher may well be right 
who insists that Idea and Experience never correspond 


1 Most fully in a letter to Schlosser, February 19, 1815. Also in 


M.u. R., J.-A., 89, p. 114. 


* To Knebel, November 17, 1784. 
* Bedenken und Ergebung, J.-A., 89, pp. 84-86; published in 1820. The 
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completely ; if at the same time he will admit that they 
may be, indeed must be, analogous.” 

**No organism corresponds completely to the idea 
that lies at its root; behind every one the higher Idea 
is hidden. That is my God, that is the God we all seek 
after and hope to find, but we can only feel him, we 
cannot see him.” 2 


The final phrase is important. Goethe as a scientist js 
also a positivist. He does not, therefore, expect, here and 
now, to penetrate into ultimate truth. Yet, since he was also 
a poet, a philosopher and a religious man, the sense of the 
greater Whole was always present to him. A metaphor of 
which he was fond in his old age, and which occurs in the 
Second Part of Faust, may illustrate his position. The Sun, 
that Absolute which is the ultimate truth and the cause of all 
other things, Man cannot look in the face. He can only 
watch it as reflected in and lighting up its creations. But 
these reflections, though fleeting and imperfect, cannot be 
separated from their source. It is the nature of the Absolute 
to show itself in this way * and through the proper use of its 
appearance we can come nearer to It. ‘Thus Man’s per- 
ception and theory is “no mere dream or shadow, but a 
momentary revelation of the Unfathomable.” * Further, if 
he lives the moment, as well as thinks it, in its right relation 
to everything else, he can lift Time into Eternity. Like 
Aristotle, Goethe thought our business was to make our- 
selves immortal, aavarifew or. wddvora, through the work of 
reason, using all things, keeping their essence, letting their 
unessentials go :— 


“ Nichts vom Verganglichen, (“ Waste not a word 


Wie’s auch geschah ! On the things that must pass! 
jUns zu verewigen, To grow immortal, 
Sind wir ja da!” ¢ That’s our task !”’) 


For man on earth the condition of effort, never achieving but 
always persisting, was for Goethe, as for every one else, final. 
But the effort, he believed, was of a nature that implied 
attainment elsewhere. Anything that carried such an 
implication he called a “‘ symbol ” or “‘ symbolic.” He liked 
such words and adopted them constantly in his old age. 


1 Goethes Gespraches, Biedermann, May 7, 1880. : 
* M.u.R. “ Die Idee ist das was immer zur Erscheinung kommt.’ 
3 Ibid. 

* Zahme Xenien. 
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GOETHE’S VIEW OF NATURE 407 


What Campanella said of Magic he repeats of Nature, 
“Natura infinita est, sed qui symbola animadverterit, omnia 
intelliget, licet non omnino.” “ Nature is infinite, but he 
who takes note of symbols will understand all things, although 
not altogether.” } 

Writing to a friend in 1818,? he says in so many 
words :— 


“‘ Everything that happens is symbolic, and while it 
presents itself as complete, it hints at something beyond. 
In this thought, there lies, I believe, the greatest pride 
and the greatest humility. It is a claim that we share 
with the highest and the lowest.” 


These ideas underlie Goethe’s whole treatment of the 
Faust-legend. Faust is consumed by the passion for satis- 
faction. But he cannot find it in the present life, and has no 
interest in a life beyond. What he demands of Mephis- 
topheles is an excitement that will make his dissatisfaction 
endurable. Satisfaction he despairs of finding in any moment 
such that he will “ bid it stay.” But this is what Mephis- 
topheles undertakes that he shall find, meaning to cheat him 
into believing he can be content with the prolongation of 
sensual pleasure. He fails. For Faust’s desire to “ bid the 
moment stay” can only be assuaged when he can live “ in 
the light of eternity.” That he can never do while he is in 
bondage to Mephistopheles, and he knows that he never will. 
Further, the full consummation lies always beyond ; beyond 
even life on earth, as the final chorus says,— 


“ Alles vergingliche (“The things that must pass 
Ist nur ein Gleichniss.” Are only symbols.”’) 


We come here upon the dilemma which has perplexed so 
much philosophy and religion, and which Goethe made no 
pretence to solve. He speaks sometimes as though the world 
were eternally perfect, sometimes as though it were imperfect 
but developing. Development implies evolution, and of that 
theory Goethe was one of the earliest protagonists. He never, 
indeed, reached a scientific theory of the process whereby 
evolution occurred. But we may be pretty sure, from the 
whole character of his thinking, that he would have pre- 
ferred Lamarck’s doctrine to Darwin’s, or at any rate, to 


1 From a Zwischenrede to Einwirkung der neueren Philosophie, J.-A., 
89, pp. 858-854. Campanella wrote Scientia haec, meaning Magic. 
* To Schubarth. 
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Darwinism as expounded by his earlier disciples. For the 
latter, while making no attempt to explain the origin of 
variations, accounted for evolution by an external operation 
of the environmerft ; while Lamarck assumed also, and pre. 
eminently, the ‘effort of creatures to do new things. But 
Goethe, in his speculation, did not confine himself to biology, 


The whole universe was growing,! and man an agent of hisY 


growth, alike in his action, his science and his art. The stress 
laid upon action is characteristic. Thus “ doubt of any kind 
can only be removed by action”; ? “only through action 
can theory and experience be reconciled,” and without it 
“every solution is illusory.” * Man, he said once, “ is the” 
first speech that Nature holds with God.” And he went 
on, “Nor do I doubt that in other planets this may go 
forward in other ways far higher, far deeper, and far more 
rational,”’ 4 

We reach at this point beyond Goethe’s knowledge to his 
belief. Modern science and logic eschew all belief, beyond 
what is demonstrable truth. Goethe developed his belief 
along with his science, permitting it to extend beyond knovw- 
ledge, so long as it was analogous to knowledge. Thus he 
“believed ” that Nature was not opaque to thought; he 
“* believed ” that human action contributed to her purposes? 
he ‘* believed ” that she was the vehicle of God, as he con- 
ceived him; and lastly he “ believed ” that the soul sur- 
vived death. Of this last belief, he would allow no one and 
nothing, he said, to deprive him. He thought it was sug- 
gested and justified by the processes of Nature as he had 
observed her. Thus, for example, the old and familiar 
analogy of the change from caterpillar to chrysalis and 
butterfly always appealed to him. On the other hand, he did 
not care to talk about his belief, nor to forecast the future in 


1 He would have included plants and stones in the one over-arching 
conception of growing “life.” At the same time he felt the necessity of 
not blurring vital distinctions “in a comfortable fog.” “ Er sieht wohl 
ein,” he says of the scientific thinker, “‘ dass er alle zusammen e nem 
einzigen Begriffe, dem Begriff von Leben in weitesten Sinne, unter- 
zuordnen hat ; aber eben desto sorgfaltiger wird er die Gegenstande von 
einander sondern, in welchen sich die Art zu sein und zu leben verschieden 
zeigt.” (Kristallisation und Vegetation, J.-A., 89, p.11.) Compare the way 
he speaks of minerals in his Vortrage iiber vergleichende Anatomie, and the 
difference between them and organisms, “ ob wir ihnen gleich den zarten 
Antheil, der ihnen an dem allgemeinen Lebenshauche der Natur gebiihtrt, 
keineswegs absprechen wollen ”’ (J.-A., 89, p. 172). 

2 Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre. 
3M. u. R., 1281. 
4 G. G., January 25, 1813. 
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detail. Still less was he in sympathy with the concentration 
of thought on another world :— 


ation “A sensible man who wants to be decent here and so 
| pre- has to struggle, fight and work leaves the future life in 
_ peace and is active and useful in this one.” 

logy, 

f his That double outlook marks both the man himself and his 
stress try. Goethe closed no horizon, and from infinity there 


kind § blew in upon him a fresh wind which kept him to the end 
ction brave and sane. If he felt the graves beneath him, he saw 
ut it | the stars above the world, and he told his brother-Masons, 
3 the’ | inthe song for their ceremony that he called “‘Symbolum,” 
went | to listen for the voices “of the Spirits and the Masters” 
y go § crying the command of hope from the heavenly spaces :— 


** Wir heissen euch hoffen.” 


0 his F. MELIAN STAWELL. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 











THE ESSENTIALS OF CONFUCIAN 
WISDOM. 


CHANG HSIN-HAI, Pu.D. 
Vice-President of the Kwang Hua University, Shanghai. 


THERE is first of all in Confucian thought the recognition of 
an eternal moral law representative of the immutable truths 
of our moral being. This moral law is not given any specific 
form and shape which the concrete and visualising tendencies 
of our mind, especially in the earlier stages of its development, 
are apt to give it. Instead, Confucius leaves it undefined, 
or at any rate, defines it not in any anthropomorphic way, 
but through a system of symbols. But a moral law, by its 
very nature, cannot be explained through any simple physical 
symbolisation ; and therefore, the Yi-King, in which are to 
be found these symbols, has only caused innumerable dis- 
cussions, no one of which can claim to have established their 
precise significance. The general conclusion Confucius wishes 
to lay down is, however, one which we may presume to know 
with some degree of certainty. 

It is that, underlying all the phenomenal changes which 
bewilder our senses, there is an essential unity and harmony 
which manifests itself in the universe as well as in the human 
world. The word Yi is capable of many interpretations. 
It is usually taken to mean “ change.” But although, so 
far as our sense perceptions are concerned, the universe 
seems to be one dim chaotic mass which gives the impression 
of a confusion becoming worse confounded as it continues to 
exert its activity, yet that is merely the appearance, not the 
reality. The fact is that the activity is an unceasing creative 
activity which does not reduce the universe into a chaos, but 
is constantly arranging that chaos into an orderly and com- 
prehensive universe. Its essential factor is harmony. 

Now, that activity is just as much in control of human 
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CONFUCIAN WISDOM 411 
affairs as it is of the universe, for human affairs are after all 
gn essential part of the cosmic process. What constitutes a 
civilisation, the work of human effort and of the human will 
is, in a large measure, the expression of that activity working 
and asserting itself within the human sphere. The fact that 
it is in intimate relation with human destiny gives it a moral 
significance and may therefore be called the moral law. The 
tendency of this law is towards the good ; but in opposition 
to it, there are other laws working for other interests. Hence 
there is incessant conflict. But Confucius goes on to say that 
man fulfils the law of his being only in so far as he is able to 
submit minor considerations to the power and influence of 
this moral law. Human actions attain dignity and value in 
proportion as they are performed in obedience to the injunc- 
tions of this law alone. 

The moral law is frequently described as the tao, and its 

at importance for the regulation of human affairs may be 
illustrated by the Chung-Y ung, which is, perhaps, by far the 
most important book on Confucian ethics, in that, aside from 
being in the true Confucian tradition, its thoughts are more 
logically and systematically arranged and more consistently 
presented than any other Confucian text that we know of. 
The name has been usually translated as the Doctrine of the 
Mean or the Conduct of Life. At any rate, Chung means 
what is central, and Yung the universal, what is common to 
humanity. In perfect accordance with Confucian teaching, 
the book begins with the idea of the all-powerfulness of the 
heavenly order. It is a remarkable feature in Confucius, 
which later, as we shall see, disappeared in his distinguished 
follower, Hsiin-tse, that he places humanity and the larger 
macrocosm (what the Germans for convenience call respec- 
tively Lebensphilosophie and Naturphilosophie) always in 
intimate relations. 


“The ordinance of God” (so the book begins) “is 
what we call the law of our being. To fulfil the law of our 
being is what we call the moral law. . . . The moral 
law is a law from whose operation we cannot for one 
instant in our existence escape. A law from which we 
may escape is not the moral law.” 


Further, 


‘“‘To find the central clue to our moral being which 
unites us to the universal order, that indeed is the highest 
human attainment. People are seldom capable of it for 
long.” 
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And finally in Chapter X XTX. we find | emphasi 


“Confucius taught the truth originally handed dow, 

by the ancient Emperors Yao and Shun, and he adopted 4 
and perfected the system of moral laws establish by one . 
the Emperors Wen and Wu. He showed that they — 
harmonise with the divine order which governs the 
revolutions of the seasons in the Heaven above, and 
that they fit in with the moral design which is to hy oil 
seen in physical nature upon the Earth below. Theg 

moral laws form one system with the laws by whid 





Heaven and Earth support and contain, overshadow and oul 
canopy all things. These moral laws form the same lov 
system with the laws by which the seasons succeed each vis 
other and the sun and moon appear with the alternations m«¢ 
of day and night. It is this same system of laws by which fut 
all created things are produced and develop themselves po 
each in its order and system without injuring one another; pe 
the operations of nature take their course without conflict sp 
or confusion ; the lesser forces flow everywhere like river pc 
currents, while the great forces of creation go silently of 
and steadily on. It is this—one system running through pl 
all—that makes the universe so impressively great.” All 


The amount of importance that Confucius attaches to the — What 
omnipotence of the universal order is not only significant of } consis 
Confucius’s teaching, but gives also, I think, his humanistic f ticular 
philosophy a really sound and firm basis. All religious | 50 sev 
teachers, it is well to remind ourselves, recognise a power that } canno 
transcends what is purely human. And the value of the | yet in 
recognition of such a power lies in the immense psychological | admis 
effect which it produces, so that though human salvation is to | surrer 
be attained only through individual exertion and effort, yet | of ex 
over and above the specifically human there is a higher | words 
order of existence which is what we ultimately owe allegiance | \sm, 
to. Whether we call this power a divine power or God, as } betwe 
we do in the orthodox religions, or leave it more or less [| acce 
undefined, the underlying principle is the same, namely, }| Muc 
that we find true bliss and happiness not in ourselves, but | word 
through ourselves in a higher reality. Human beings are | God_ 
thus made to feel that they are dependent upon what was T 
once familiarly known as the “ not-ourselves which makes | ment 
for righteousness,” and that sense of dependence is what } and: 
constitutes, I think, the religious spirit. It is essential to 4 ledgi 
religious outlook upon life. The will of God is only a religious | itseli 
name for the moral order. In spite, therefore, of all the | two 
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CONFUCIAN WISDOM 418 
emphasis upon what is specifically moral, there is an element 
in Confucianism which is decidedly religious. 

It would be a gratuitous task to enter here into a dis- 
cussion as to whether Confucianism is a religion or not, 
because all men in some moments and some men in all 
moments of their lives have biassed and prejudiced minds. 
Aman so eminent as Sir Monier-Williams, a great English 
Sanskrit scholar, refuses to admit even Buddhism as a 
rligion, and goes on to say: 


“Religion must postulate the external existence of 
our living and true God of infinite power, wisdom and 
love, the Creator, Designer, and Preserver of all things 
visible and invisible. Te rust take for granted the im- 
mortality of man’s soul or spirit, and the reality of a 
future state and of an unseen world. It must also 
postulate in man an innate sense of dependence on a 
personal God—a sense of reverence and love for Him, 
springing from a belief in His justice, holiness, wisdom, 
power, and love and intensified by a deep consciousness 
of weakness, and a yearning to be delivered from the 
present tyranny of sin.” 


All of which is well written; only it sounds apologetic. 
What Monier-Williams regards as the nature of religion 
consists in a large measure of generalisations of the par- 
ticulars which he finds in his own religion. If Buddhism is 
s0 severely criticised, we may presume that Confucianism 
cannot fare any better at the hands of similar critics. And 
yet in a broad sense, if religion consists in the feeling and 
admission of personal defect and a simple spirit of trust and 
surrender to a reality which occupies a purer and nobler form 
of existence than the merely human; if religion, in other 
words, consists in humility to a divine order, then Confucian- 
im, with its recognition of the unity in the relationship 
between the human and the larger cosmic world and its 
a of a power higher than the purely human, is as 
much a religion as the other religions of the world. The 
word “islam ” simply means the submission to the will of 
God which is what I take to be essential to all religions. 

To come back now to Confucianism. With the establish- 
ment of an all-pervading unity between the universal system 
and the moral system, a unity made possible by the acknow- 
ledgment of an ultimate power which expresses or emanates 


yious | itself, to use a Plotinian word, in two different forms in the 


the 


two worlds of cosmic and human activity, Confucius focusses 
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his attention upon the word ren. This ren is no more tha 
this ultimate power from the human aspect. The word iy 
is also frequently used; but on the whole tao has a mop 
inclusive sense than ren. Ren is always confined to th 
human sphere, while tao is also used to describe what may 
be interpreted as the way, the logos, the eternal reason ¢ 
whatever we may call the underlying cosmic principle of the 
universe. 

The conception of this word ren affords, it seems to me, 
the primary basis for Confucian humanism, for his idea of 
the individual and of self-cultivation. We shall proceed tp 
examine this aspect of Confucian thought. 

To begin with society. This after all is in the Cop. 
fucian sense an aggregate of individuals rather than a 
distinct personality according to many Western thinker, 
The principle that controls the individual controls also the 
community or the society in which that individual finds 
himself. A Confucian society, from the purely philosophical 
point of view, does not exist; it is only an extension of the 
individual. Thus we find in that familiar and highly sig 
nificant passage of The Higher Learning : 


“The illustrious ancients, when they wished to make 
clear and propagate the highest virtues to the world, 
first put their states in proper order. Before putting 
their states in proper order, they regulated their families. 
Before regulating their families, they cultivated their 
own selves. Before cultivating their own selves, they 
perfected their own souls. Before perfecting their own 
souls, they tried to be sincere in their thoughts. Before 
trying to be sincere in their thoughts, they extended to 
the utmost their knowledge. Such extension of know- 
ledge lay in the investigation of things and in seeing 
them as they really were. When things were thus 
investigated, knowledge became sincere. When thoughts 
were sincere, their souls became perfect. When their 
souls were perfect, their own selves became cultivated. 
When their selves were cultivated, their families became 
regulated. When their families were regulated, ther 
state came to be orderly. When their states were 
proper order, then the whole world became peaceful and 


happy.” 
In other words, the peaceful conditions of a society art 


the result not of the effective operation of laws and ordinances 
upon which so much emphasis has been laid in the Wester 
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yorld from the days of the Romans down to the present, but 
the result of the extension of the virtues which are peculiarly 
nal, the virtues of the individuals composing the society. 
This idea of the development of an ethical self which is to be 
, considerable factor of happiness both for the individual 
himself and for society is such an important one that it has 
never been lost sight of in all the centuries of social and 
political development which has taken place in China. That 
accounts largely for the weak sense of law among the Chinese. 
Not even the rise of a whole school of legal thinkers of Yin 
Wen Tse, Tien Pien, Shen Tao, Peng Mung and of Han Fei 
Tse and Kwan-Tse has strengthened it. They did not exert 
any far-reaching and permanent influence, because their 
moral sense, that is, as far as they taught it, was much too 
weak. It is a well-known idea of Hsiin-Tse who, by the way, 
through the irony of fate was himself the teacher to one of 
the greatest practical legalists of China, namely Li-Shih—it 
isa well-known idea of Hsiin-Tse, I say, that all the com- 
plications of legal technicalities might be a valuable means 
fora good government, but that they were not the source of 
good government ; it was the man with high moral virtues 
who was the source of good government. The man with 
high moral virtues is the chiin-tse, and in this idealised per- 
snage we find practically all that is noteworthy of the 
humanistic ideas of the Confucian school of thought. He is 
the basis upon which all the discussion of the individual moral 
virtues rests. 
It is a sign of the positive spirit of Confucian thought 
that, instead of describing for us the nature and characteristics 
of the several virtues in a general way, both Confucius and 
his followers persistently lead us to an appreciation of what 
a chiin-tse is, or a man of high moral virtue is. If we have 
an adequate conception of what the chiin-tse is, we have 
virtually a complete view of the Confucian general ethical 
position. That we should involve ourselves in any general 
discussion of human virtues, of what they are, and of how 
they are constituted, would have perhaps appeared futile 
and irrelevant to the Confucianists, seeing that after all these 
virtues are not merely subjects for dialectical and philoso- 
phical discussions but are to be lived and realised in the 
practical and everyday lives of the people. So that in 
addition to having a positive spirit, the Confucianist also 
shows a strong practical instinct, the instinct of seeing things 
Seaend carried out in strict accordance with what is 
ugnt, 
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It is worthy of note that this habit of confining one’s 
philosophy of life to a concrete description is peculiarly Cop. 
fucian. The nearest analogy in Western literature is perhaps 
Aristotle’s conception of the magnanimous man who js 
described as having certain specific qualities and as having 
developed definite moral virtues; but the magnanimoys 
man does not give us a complete picture of the Aristotelian 
philosophy of life. Outside of the virtues of the magnanimous 
man, it is clear that Aristotle discusses a number of other 
qualities which he analysed and examined in that logical 
way so typical of the intellectual mind of the ancient Greeks, 
But the spirit of the Confucianists is quite different. For he 
who comprehends that person known as the chiin-ise, com- 
prehends, we might say, Confucius’s complete view of life, 
To the chiin-tse he has given all the moral qualities which are 
considered by him as worthy of cultivation. 

Well, then, what is this chiin-tse ? What are some of his 
distinctive attainments ? There was an idea made familiar, 
we may remind ourselves, by a Victorian English critic that 
there are certain fundamental instincts in humanity which, 
for an all-round and perfectly-developed personality, must 
be cultivated each to its utmost limit, and yet at the same 
time maintain a harmony and balance among them. These 
great fundamental instincts are the instinct for knowledge, 
the instinct for moral elevation, the instinct for beauty and 
the instinct for social manners. These so-called fundamental 
instincts were fully discussed by the Confucian thinkers. 

In the first place, the Confucians insist upon having a 
clear and luminous mind which is to be free from stock 
notions and ideas. It must be a keen and discriminating 
intellect. Such an intellect allows for the largest amount of 
the free play of ideas. It is modifiable and pliant, for it is in 
suppleness that its real strength is to be found. The mind 
must be of an inquiring nature. It is always set on a voyage 
of discovery, and is not afraid of giving up what it originally 
holds for a new truth if it finds that it 7s a truth. Nothing's 
more conspicuous in the Confucian chiin-tse than his mental 


integrity. 
““When you know a thing, say that you know it. 
When you do not know a thing, say that you don’t know 
it. This is true knowledge ” (Analects, II., 17). 


In these crisp sentences, there is summed up, I think, all 
that we need to know about intellectual honesty. And 4 
firm mental grasp of things with its accompanying mental 
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pliancy is of the very highest importance, because without 
tno moral development is possible. For it is the belief of 
the Confucianists that virtue and all moral qualities are not 
merely accomplished facts that can be imported, as it were, 
into one’s conduct. They must grow from within one’s own 
consciousness, and are a part of the inner life. Consequently, 
a man attains the highest virtues not simply through per- 
forming what he is told to be virtuous, but he must be able 
to discern and discriminate the merits of each separate moral 
action by the powers of his own intellect. It is of the 
geatest importance, therefore, that the mind should be 
trained to see a thing as in itself it really is. It is the thing 
that determines for the mind what it must conceive ; it is 
not the mind that determines for the thing what it must be. 
Thus it is said in the Li Ki (xvii. 11, 12). 


“ It is the nature of man that at the time of his birth 
he is in imperturbable peace and calm (he is free from 
desires). This is what Heaven makes him to be. He 
begins to show response when external things act upon 
him and thereby indicate the direction of his desires. 
As he continues to come into contact with things of the 
outside world, he expands the limits of his knowledge, 
and he begins to learn which things attract and which 
repel him. If there is not an organising power within 
him, he gets more and more involved in the things and 
gradually comes to lose the power of control over him- 
self. And the best that is given to him by nature is 
extinguished. 

“Now external things continue to act upon him 
without any pause. If there is no power within him that 
is able to regulate their activity, then there is danger 
that he become transformed according to their respective 
nature. If he is in such a condition, he loses his divine 
gifts, and he inevitably abandons himself to his natural 
lusts and affections. That is how treason, injustice, false- 
hood, violence, rebellion, and disorder come to exist.” 


Of the dualistic position that is here implied throughout, 
we shall have something to say later. Confining ourselves at 
anes to the development of the knowing faculty, we see 

ow important it is, in the eyes of the Confucians, that we 
should not be duped by external things, but should struggle 
to see them in their real and true nature and be able to con- 
trol them. Without a knowledge of their nature, there would 
be no basis for clear discrimination; and without dis- 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 8. 14 
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crimination, the moral world must always remain in chag 
and confusion. 

The dominating impulse according to the Confucianj 
which serves as a necessary preliminary for the formation of 
good habits and the acquisition of virtuous conduct, is to hy 
engaged in developing the critical faculty, for the critica 
spirit consists in a disinterested revelation of the actual fact, 


““IT have no cause for which I am predetermined, 
Neither have I any cause against which I am pr. 
determined ” (Analects, XVIII, 8). 

“The chiin-tse is not set for or against anything jn 
the world. He follows only what is right ” (IV., 10), 

““The man of high moral virtue has no partisan 
spirit ; he is catholic in his outlook. It is the ordi 
man who is a partisan and has no catholicity of outlook” 
(II., 14). 

** He who knows the truth is not equal to him who 
loves it. He who loves the truth is not equal to him 
who finds joy init.’ (VI., 18). 

“‘ The master was free from four things. He had no 
foregone conclusions, no arbitrary predeterminations, no 
obstinacy, no egoism ”’ (IX., 4). 


Many more quotations can be given to show what it 
means in the Confucian sense to have mental integrity. The 
development of one’s personality begins with knowledge, but 
knowledge, let me repeat, is not acquisition, or the piecing 
together of information ; it means mental training and dis- 
cipline. Knowledge is in continual process of formation ; it 
is never the realised fact. It is a becoming and not a being. 
It is a quality of the mind itself with its spirit of free inquiry. 
Like Plato and Aristotle, therefore, and like the eminent 
thinkers of ancient Greece, Confucius stands for the scientific 
1, pe There is no greater passion in him than to search 

_ always the precise nature of things and their underlying 
unity. The principle of knowledge is that one should be able 
to know from the thing which one knows already all other 
things which are associated with it. Thus Hsiin-tse says: 


“‘ We can know the distant from the near, the million 
from the one, the illuminating principle from what is 
apparently insignificant.” 


What a modern twentieth century idea! These words, 
and many others of Confucius, should be the motto of any 
genuinely modern age with a scientific and critical spirit. 
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For lack of space, we shall not examine other aspects 
of Confucian thought, as, for instance, the relationship of 
thinking to knowledge, the emphasis on action as the con- 
wmmation of the moral being, the problem of the will, of 
introspection, and self-perfection as the end of all moral 
endeavour. But in connection with the question of self- 
control and of moderation, it would be of interest, I hope, 
to find out what position desires have in the Confucian 
scheme of things. 

Moderation, as taught by Confucius, means, in the good 
dd eighteenth century sense, decorum, and is a process of 
harmonisation. It finds its largest field of application in our 
natural desires and instincts. The Biblical as well as the 
Buddhist injunction is that desires are under all circum- 
stances corrosive of our moral life, and must, therefore, be 
extinguished. But desires, in Confucian ethics, are not to be 
extirpated. The Confucianists recognise the faults of our 
conduct to be largely the result of the assertion of our desires, 
but taken in and of themselves, they are not subversive of 
our higher life. It is the undue assertion of these desires that 
arrests the development of our real self. The way to deal 
with them is therefore not completely to annihilate them, 
but properly to co-ordinate them. When they are subject to 
ype co-ordination, they are made to live and have their 

ing only at the behest of something which holds them in 
control. What would otherwise arise if that organising 
principle did not exercise sufficient power over them is thereby 
subdued ; and instead of militating against the nurture of 
the higher self, the desires may be made even to contribute 
something of value. In other words, the moral problem 
which underlies our natural self of instincts and desires is 
how we may best face the effects of their activity. What 
Buddhism teaches and all that phase of Christianity which 
falls under asceticism is a confusion of the effect with the 
desires themselves. There is, of course, something to be said 
in support of this rigid discipline of life, for to be free from 
the injurious effects of the assertion of the natural self, would 
it not therefore ensure absolute safety if that self were 
entirely extinguished ? 

“Cut down the whole forest of desires, not the tree! 
From desire springs fear. When you have cut down every 
tree and every shrub, then Bhikshus, you will be free.” 
Irreconcilability of the desires with the higher life in Nirvana 
—this is the spirit of the Dhammapada and of all Buddhist 
suttas. Such an irreconcilability is not, however, to be found 
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in Confucianism. The key-note with the Confucianists js 
control, not extinction. 


“ The cultivation of our moral life” (says the High 
Learning) “ consists in the maintenance of a complete 
balance of our being. When we are infested with 
passions, then that balance and equilibrium is lost, §» 
also when we have fear, when we are particularly 
attracted to some object which has for us an unusual} 
strong appeal, when we are overcome with grief. Under 
these circumstances our mind wanders away from the 
objects which should occupy our attention. We look 
but see not, we hear but comprehend not, we eat but 
taste not.” 


This is what I mean when I say that Confucius is con- 
cerned more with the ordering and the co-ordination of our 
natural self than with its elimination. And what is the goal 
towards which we should aim at in this work of co-ordination! 
We should aim at their complete harmonisation. And thus 
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we have this splendid passage from the Conduct of Life : 


‘When the passions such as joy, anger, grief, and 
pleasure have not awakened, that is when we have 
true moral being. When these passions awaken and 
each and all attain due measure and degree, that is 
complete harmonisation, and therefore a perfect moral 
order. Our moral being is the great reality of universal 
existence, our harmonised moral order is the eternal law 
of the universe.” 


I think that, everything considered, this is a very sane view 
of life. Life, after all, is not measured by what ideas we are 
able to establish, but by the extent to which these ideals can 
be realised. Looked at from this point of view, I think the 
Confucian idea of the harmonisation of our desires and of 
their subordination to our real human self is a much more 
wholesome idea than the somewhat austere and uncom- 
promising view of Buddhism, and to a certain extent also of 
Christianity, that our natural self must be eliminated. The 
natural self is a part of our real self, and one cannot do 
injury to the natural self without also at the same time doing 
some injury to the real self. Scientific researches seem t0 
discover every day that man is a bundle of instincts and 
complexes, and to preach the idea of utter renunciation 
would only bring greater confusion of lust into the world. 
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it is best, therefore, as does Confucianism, to accept the 
truth, to accept the reality of natural facts and sublimate 
them, to use a term of modern psychoanalysis, so as to make 
thm contributory to the total welfare of our moral life. 
The law of inner control is the law of all laws. It is what is 
inown in Confucianism as li. 

To assert the truly human part of our being and allow it 
to dominate over the recalcitrant desires and passions which 
drive men each to his own individual way and make their 
union impossible—this is the sense in which the word li has 
tobe taken. Let us explain. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the true meaning of the 
word has been very much obscured by its too extensive use 
in other than its strictly real sense. An elaborate system of 
social etiquette seems now to be implied in it. Much of the 
discussion of the Zi Ki is devoted to a classification of 
the different kinds and species of ceremonials which all go 
under the name of li. Under such circumstances it is quite 
natural that people have come to identify the word li with 
this ritualistic formalism, and James Legge therefore takes 
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i to mean “rules of propriety,” which carries with it the 
impression that li is altogether an external affair. 

But such a rendering entirely loses the original sense. 
Now there is no absolute certainty whether all that elaborate 
system of ritualism was the work of Confucius or not. That 
he recognised the importance of regulation in our actions 
towards others is probably not to be gainsaid ; but we have 
every assurance that what he consistently and most ener- 
getically emphasises is the inner life, the regulation of our 
own selves. The attitude of Confucius towards ritualism is 
nowhere better expressed than in his answer to one of his 
disciples who asked him for the essential thing in ceremonial 
observances. ‘‘It is a great question indeed,” said Con- 
fucius. ‘‘ In all rites,” he continued, “simplicity is better 
than extravagance. In mourning for the dead, heartfelt 
sorrow is better than punctiliousness.”’ It is perfectly plain, 
I think, that li is a mental state rather than a formulary, or 
a series of mechanical movements. And once a person has 
developed that mental state of harmony and restraint, it is 
impossible to conceive that his conduct as expressed in his 
actions towards other people can be otherwise than one of a 
perfect gentleman, harmonious and restrained. Let me, 
however, give due credit to the interpretation of this 
dificult word li by Lionel Giles, which is better, I think, than 
anything I have seen rendered by sinologues. 
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‘** As may be inferred from its composition” (says 
Mr Giles) ‘‘ the character lt originally had sole reference 
to religious rites, whence, however, it came to be applied 
to every sort of ceremonial, including the ordinary rm 
of politeness, the etiquette of society, the conduct be. 
fitting all stations of life, and, moreover, to the state of 
mind of which such conduct is the outcome. This state 
of mind is one of equably adjusted harmony and self. 
restraint, and it is in this sense of an inward principle of 
proportion and self-control that the word is frequently 
used in the Analects. Why such a vile phrase as‘ the 
rules of propriety’ (referring to Legge’s rendition of 
course) was ever coined to express this subtle conception, 
and retained in every context, however inappropriate, 
must remain an insoluble mystery. Is it surprising that 
one of the greatest of world-teachers should still be 
waiting to come to his full heritage, when his sayi 
are made to suggest nothing so much as the hae 
mistress of a young ladies’ seminary ? ” 


Most pungent criticism! But it is best to see what Con- 
fucius himself has to say about lz. Yen Yuan, the foremost 
of the disciples of Confucius, asked the master what ren is, 
and Confucius’ answer may be taken as representative of his 
truest thought. The answer was “‘ The subdual of self and 
reversion to the laws of conduct—this is ren. If every one 
can conquer himself and abide by the laws of conduct, then 
the entire world would attain perfect virtue. True goodness 
proceeds from one’s heart. It does not depend upon the 
people.” Yen Yuan then asks for the practical rule to be 
deduced from this answer. To which Confucius replies : “ Do 
not use your eyes, your ears, your power of speech or your 
faculty of movement without obeying the inner law of con- 
trol.”” The law of inner control—this is li. 

Further elucidation of this inward principle is given to us 
by Hsiin-tse, who in two famous passages establishes beyond 
doubt the true meaning of li. ‘‘ Li is what makes us live in 
perfect moral balance. True enlightenment is what helps us 
to develop li. Without li our moral life cannot attain perfect 
balance. Without true enlightenment, we do not know what 
it is that may be properly called li. If we act in accordance 
with the principle of 4, our passions are calmed, and are im 
due measure. Under such conditions we are able to work for 
the inner life.” The other passage is on how li arose. “* What 
is the origin of li? ”? Hsiin-tse asks himself, and he replies, 
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“Men are naturally born with desires and passions. if they 
fail to obtain what they desire, they will devise means to 
obtain it anyhow, and inasmuch as the desires know no dis- 
tinction between what they should and should not obtain, it 
is inevitable that they come into conflict with the desires of 
other people. When there is conflict, there is chaos. Now 
the illustrious ancients realised the danger of the conflict and 
discovered the principle of li, whereby they introduced the 
idea of proportion and of measure which they sought to 
apply to the desires for their regulation and co-ordination 
and to satisfy their legitimate demands. What is desired, 
and the desires themselves, are therefore in absolute accord 
with one another and in perfect agreement. This is the 
origin of li.” 

To take li, when it is used in a moral sense, to mean 
nothing more than a system of ceremonials or rules of con- 
duct or mere externalities, is therefore to misunderstand it 
completely. Its true significance is further found in its close 
association with another word which is also hopelessly mis- 
understood, namely, ren. Ren, li, and three other words, yt, 
chi, hsing, meaning justice (in the Platonic sense), wisdom 
and sincerity, comprise the five cardinal virtues which lie at 
the core of Confucian ethics. 

Now li, as I have said, is the inner law of control, and ren 
is our real self with reference to which that law of control is 
maintained. The realisation of the essentially human side of 
our being, our real and higher self—this is what constitutes 
ren. Further, ren has not only a human basis, but also a 
divine aspiration, a divine destiny. We have seen that 
Confucius establishes a most intimate relationship between 
human life and the Heavenly order, and that is why Con- 
fucian ethics, while having a most firm humanistic founda- 
tion, has also a strong religious element ; and the religious 
element is essential for the strengthening of the humanistic 
philosophy of life. 

Later thinkers gradually lost sight of the importance of 
this combination of the divine and the human, and we find 
Chuang-tse absorbing everything into a divine universal 
system of a pantheistic nature. The result is an indeter- 
minate mysticism. The word heaven for him is everything. 
And as a reaction against this mysticism of Chuang-tse, we 
have the intense humanism of Hsiin-tse, who does not seem 
to recognise anything above the human level. “ The tao,” 
according to him, “‘ is not the heavenly tao, nor is it the earthly 
tao, It is what human beings make it to be.” 
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In all these three systems of thought represented by Cop. 
fucius, Chuang-tse and Hsiin-tse, it is noteworthy tha 
the word ren is of equal importance. It means with al] g 
them the highest and ultimate reality ; and, according» 
they differ in their conception of this reality, they differ ip 
the interpretation of ren. 

But ren has been frequently rendered as universal love g 
universal sympathy or universal brotherhood (the Christian 
word charity, by the way, degenerated in exactly the same 
way). Precisely how the misinterpretations arose, we haye 
no way of telling. But we find, in an eminent writer of the 
Tang Dynasty, Han Yu, who was in fact more of a litteratys 
than a thinker, this idea of ren as universal love. The idea 
occurs in the very first sentence in his famous essay on the 
tao. The idea, however, does not render the Confucian senge 
at all, for if it did, neither would have Mubh-ti’s philosophy 
of universal brotherhood been anything new, as it certainly 
was, nor would Confucius enjoy any higher reputation than 
Mubh-ti as a moral thinker. The idea of union is undoubtedly 
implied in the Confucian ren, but it is a union which is 
arrived at only in so far as human beings have fully realised 
the law of their true being. In other words, the union is the 
result of the perfection of men’s moral self. The essential 
thing is still self-cultivation. We would completely lose the 
significance of the teaching of the Confucianists if we 
neglected this all-important question of self-perfection. 
When everyone has sufficiently cultivated himself, then he 
attains to a moral state, an impersonal one which is common 
to all others who have likewise cultivated themselves. That 
is union in the Confucian sense. 

Ren is not an indiscriminate love of everyone. “ Only 
the man who has ren within him is really able either to love 
or to hate,” says a passage in the Analects, which shows that 
the man who has ren also hates! He hates those who are 
morally dwarfed. To give an example that ren means the 
attainment of the moral self: Tse Lu went to interview 
Confucius, upon which the master asked him what he thought 
of the man of wisdom and the man who has ren. Tse li 
replied : “‘ The wise man makes the people know him, while 
the man who has ren makes other people love him.” Con- 
fucius said: “ This is only what I call a shi.””, When Tse Lu 
went out, Tse Kung came in, and to him Confucius put the 
same question. The disciple replied : ‘“‘ The wise man knows 
the people, the man who has ren loves other people.” To 
which again Confucius said that such was only the attainment 
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of the shit. When Tse Kung went out, Yen Yuan came in, 
to whom Confucius put the question for the third time. The 
t disciple replied: “‘ The wise man knows himself, the 

man who has ren loves himself.” Upon which Confucius 
gid: “Such is the perfect moral man.” 

Ren, therefore, is the ultimate moral state towards which 
all the individual virtues converge. It is the complete and 

rfected moral life. And it is attained through sedulous 
ailtivation. In opposition to this moral state, there are at 
work numerous other forces in human nature which must be 
gibjugated. It follows that the Confucian position is essen- 
tially dualistic. On this subject has been waged, as every one 
knows, one of the fiercest battles in the history of Chinese 
literature. One school of thought maintains men are by 
nature good, another that they are by nature bad, still another 
that they are neither good nor bad. The first has Mencius as 
its representative, the second Hsiin-tse, and the last Kao-tse. 

Confucius, we remember, maintains that we have a higher 
self and an ordinary self, and that the ordinary self must be 
subjected to discipline so as to allow room for the free 
activity and assertion of the higher self in which we have our 
true being. Now, if the three rival schools about the nature 
of man being good, bad and indifferent believe, as they 
certainly do, that the Confucian position is substantially 
correct, how can there be any difference among them at all ? 
The contention between Mencius and Hsiin-tse has been the 
most virile, and critics do not seem to have found out 
sufficient ground for their reconciliation. But there is, I 
believe, really no contention at all! It arose out of a shift 
of emphasis. 
It is perfectly clear that Mencius recognises the existence 
of an antagonism of the two selves in our nature, but he calls 
that part of our nature “ nature” which is the higher self. 
Now, with Hsiin-tse it is just the reverse. He calls that part 
of our nature “nature” which, according to Mencius, is 
constantly making war against the higher self, and so he says 
nature is evil. One quotation from Hsiin-tse will show. 


“The nature of man is evil,’ he says, “the good 
which man shows is the result of labour. Now man is 
born with the love of gain; and if he acts to satisfy this 
love, it is natural’ that contentions arise so that self- 
denial is no longer to be found. Man is also born with 
envy and dislike, and if he acts in obedience to their 
demands, it is natural that violence and injury arise so 

Vou. XXVI.—No. 8. 14* 











analysis of human nature and that of Mencius? As far asI 
can see, there is none. The difference lies in the emphasis, 
Mencius emphasises that aspect of nature which works for 
the moral life ; Hsiin-tse emphasises that aspect of it which 
works against the moral life. But they both acknowledge 
the reality of the two aspects and are therefore in perfect 
accord with one another. 
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that devotion and faith are no longer to be found. Ma 
is born, too, with sensual desires, and if he acts jp 
response to their wishes, it is natural that licentiousneg 
and disorder arise so that decorum and righteousneg 
and their various expressions are no longer to be found, 
That is why I say that following Ja man’s natural ben} 
or his feelings and desires inevitably leads to robberies 
contention, violation of the duties, confounding of lj 
distinctions until he is plunged into a state of savagery, 
and that is why I say that it is necessary for him { 
receive the influence of law and of proper instruction 
and the benefit of self-control and decorum so that 
ultimately he may have the spirit of self-denial, of 
doing things according to what is strictly proper and 
attain absolute peace and orderliness. From this, it is 
plain that man by nature is evil, and that what good 
he shows is the result of arduous application.” 


What fundamental difference is there between this 
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THE MYSTIC AS EXPLORER. 
EDMOND HOLMES. 


“Mysticism,” says Coventry Patmore, “is the Science of 
Reality.” ‘* Science” is not quite the right word. There 
is more of art than of science, more of practice than of theory, 
more of feeling than of thought in the mystic’s handling of 
his subject. But that his subject is Reality can scarcely be 
doubted. The mystics are the pioneers, the leaders of man- 
kind, in a great adventure, in the quest of God, in the explora- 
tion of the unmapped realms of Reality. 

What do we mean by the word “ God.” The gods that 
man has made for himself are many and various ; and their 
features are familiar to their worshippers. But the under- 
lying conception of Godhead is undefined and undefinable. 
It has, however, an idea at the heart of it, an idea which gives 
; sr meaning and determines its value, the idea of Ultimate 

eality. 

Is it not so? This question is a challenge. Those who 
would say Yes in answer to it would do well to pause before 
they speak. For a whole philosophy, logical at one end, 
ethical at the other, is implicit in the word “ ultimate.” 
We are apt to think of the Real and the Unreal as mutually 
exclusive alternatives, between which we must make our 
choice. In other words, we are apt to confound reality with 
actuality and the unreal with the non-existent. But if the 
word “ultimate” has any meaning there must needs be 
gradation in Reality. If there is such a thing as ultimate 
reality there is also such a thing as ultimate unreality ; 
and these ultimates are the opposite poles of a process—the 
world-process, for it is no less than this—which at once 
Separates and unites them. Far from being mutually 
exclusive, they are so related to one another that each of 
them implies the other and is in a sense lost without it. It 
follows that acceptance of the word “ ultimate,” as pre- 
427 
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dicable of reality, has logical consequences which are fap. 
reaching and revolutionary. 

Realisation of those consequences is, however, very rare, 
Persons who use such phrases as “ ultimate reality,” 
““ supreme reality,” “ innermost reality ” with glib assurance, 
are startled if you suggest to them that actuality is one 
thing and reality another, and that what is unreal is not 
necessarily non-existent. But let them apply the epithets 
“ultimate,” “supreme” and “innermost” to actuality 
instead of to reality, and they will find that they are talking 
nonsense. This simple test suffices to distinguish the actual 
from the real. Actual things are not all of equal worth, 
On the contrary, they are of every conceivable kind and 
degree of worth. But in respect of their actuality, of the 
fact of their existence, they are all equal. The actuality 
of an electron is on a par with the actuality of a constells- 
tion, the actuality of a cholera germ on a par with the 
actuality of a hero or a saint. The standards of worth 
which we apply to things are all determined by our concep- 
tion of reality ; and the varying values of the actual are all 
measurable in the last resort in terms of the real. The 
supreme ideals by reference to which we arrange the objects 
of our experience in an informal order of merit—the True, the 
Beautiful, the Good—are high realities which seem to con- 
verge, as we follow them in the direction of their own 
infinitude, on the ultimate reality which we call God. 

But if the worth of the actual is measurable in the last 
resort in terms of the real, if gradation in worth resolves 
itself in the last resort into gradation in reality, by reference 
to what standard are we to measure reality ? To this ques- 
tion there is but one answer: An inward standard; a 
standard which is inherent in selfhood. It is in self, it is in 
and through our consciousness of self, that we recognise 
gradation in reality. The distinction between the higher 
and the lower self, between the wider and the narrower 
self, between the deeper and the shallower self, is a valid 
distinction ; and the difference is in each case a difference 
in the grade or level of reality. The higher self is more real 
than the lower self. It announces itself as such, and we 
must accept it on its own valuation. The wider self is more 
real than the narrower self. The deeper self is more real 
than the shallower self. The supreme ideals which deter- 
mine our standards of value are constituent elements of 
the real self, and the very instruments of its self-revelation. 
When we try to live up to them, we are responding to the 
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call of reality. When we forget them, or ignore them, or 
openly flaunt them, we are following phantom lights which 
lure us into quicksands of illusion. 

It is in self, then, that we have experience of the different 
degrees of reality, and it is in self that the quest of ultimate 
reality is to be carried on. Howis this tobe done? By our 
trying to make ourselves more and more real. By our trying 
to raise the level of self, to widen self, to deepen self, to open 
the eyes of self. By our trying to realise our infinite possi- 
bilities. By our trying to become what we have it in us 
to be. 

The mystic’s quest of God resolves itself into the quest 
of — reality ; and this resolves into the quest of the 
real self. 

We are all engaged on that quest. Few of us are aware 
ofthis. Many of us are trying to thwart our unrecognised 
destiny. But the finding of the real self is our destiny, and 
sooner or later it will enforce its claim upon us. For the 
being of man, like that of every other living thing, comes under 
the master law of growth. Growth is a movement towards 
maturity, towards natural perfection. And the ideal end 
of that movement is the finding—or achieving—the real 
self of the thing that grows. Few things realise that ideal— 
fate, in the form of environment, is too often adverse—but, 
apart from man, all living things are trying to realise it. 
Man alone has the power of resisting the expansive and 
integrative forms that are at work in him, and therefore of 
retarding the process of his growth. But he has also the 
power of co-ordinating, and otherwise co-operating with, 
those forces, and therefore of accelerating the process of his 
growth. And he has a further power. In accelerating the 
process he discovers that genesis is epigenesis, that the pro- 
cess is for ever tending to transcend itself. Below man’s level 
epigenesis belongs to the species rather than the individual, 
and is, as it were, an infinite “‘ series” bounded by a finite 
number. In the case of man the achievement of indi- 
viduality means that growth is no longer a mere movement 
towards a pre-determined form, that for each of us its 
possibilities are infinite and its goal unknown. 

The mystic exercises more fully than the rest of us the 
power which is characteristic of man as man—the power to 
grow and, in growing, to outgrow. He makes the quest of 
the real self, the quest of reality in his own person, the one 
end and aim of his life. He gets deeper into his own depths, 
deeper into the heart of reality, than the rest of us. He is 
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therefore able to reveal to us the nature of reality, to tea} i 


us to distinguish reality from illusion, and to show us th 
shortest and most direct way to the real self—and to th 
reality which that self at once knows and is. 

We are not to think of him as in a class by himself. If}, 
were, the study of his ways and works would avail us nothing, 
“What do these things—the ways and works of the mystic 
—mean for us? Are they the manifestation of a powe 
which is inherent in life?’ Miss Evelyn Underhill, in he 
work on Mysticism, asks this question ; and she gives the 
right answer to it: ‘‘ The germ of that same transcendent 
life... is latent in all of us, an integral part of ow 
humanity.” The mystic has no doubt exceptional gifts. But 
in all essential matters he is one of us ; and though we may 
have to follow him at a great distance, we can, if we will, 0 
where he goes, and attain in the fulness of time to the goal, 
whatever it may prove to be, to which he attains. 

Let us, then, study his ways and works. His quest of 
reality is the outcome of a profound, though possibly sub- 
conscious, conviction that the familiar self is unreal, in the 
sense that the air of intrinsic reality which it undoubtedly 
wears is an imposture and a delusion, and that to unmask 
that imposture and break the spell of that delusion must be 
the first stage in his great adventure. The familiar self has 
certain features in which its secret belief in its own intrinsic 
reality finds appropriate expression. Such are: (1) Separa- 
tism, (2) Self-Assertion, (8) Greed, (4) Sensuality. These 
are the chief poisons which the soul, under the influence of 
the “heresy of individuality,” tends to secrete. To each 
of these the mystic finds an appropriate antidote. Let us 
take them in their reverse order. The antidote to sensuality 
is asceticism. 'To greed, poverty. To self-assertion, humility. 
To separatism, love. 

There is much to be said about each of the four poisons 
and each of the corresponding antidotes. I have con 
tented myself with naming the former. With regard to the 
latter, I will say nothing except that of the first three— 
asceticism, poverty and humility—one can easily have too 
much, but that of the fourth—love—one can never have 
enough. This we shall see when we ask ourselves, not pro- 
visionally, as now, but with a nearer approach to finality, 
what is the goal of the Mystic Quest ? 

Miss Underhill, in her work on Mysticism, has devoted 


many chapters to the methods of the mystics—methods of 


introversion, as she calls them, or of Yoga, as they are called 
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in India—and volumes might be written about them. I 
must be content to summarise them in a single sentence : 
Self-exploration, self-discipline, self-mastery, a gradual 
approach, in the depths of self, to what is at once subject 
and object, inward and outward, self and beyond self, to 
what announces itself as the supreme end of desire and effort 
_these are and have ever been and will ever be the diffe- 
ential features of the mystic life. The Rishis of Ancient 
India, says Count Keyserling, “lived in their own depths.” 
%9 do all mystics who are worthy of the name. What do 
they find in that unknown world ? 

What does the mystic find in the depths of self? What 
is the hidden reality of which, when his inner senses are 
awakened, he has direct and incontrovertible experience ? 
He cannot tell us. His conviction of the transcendent 
rality of his experience is only equalled by his feeling of 
impotence when he tries to describe it. This is inevitable. 
language expresses a certain—or uncertain—common 
measure of experience; but the mystic’s experiences are 
exclusively, or almost exclusively, his own. 

Yet the mystic must speak. The fire is kindled in his 
heart, and it must needs break forth into flickering flames of 
speech. What weight are we to attach to his words? We 
must distinguish between his beliefs and his convictions. 
His beliefs are not necessarily his own. They are certainly 
not exclusively or even differentially his own. He shares 
them with millions of others. He has been brought up in a 
particular creed. The formulas of that creed have been 
drilled into him ; the rites, the ceremonies in which its spirit 
finds outward expression have been practised by him ; its 
tules have been obeyed by him from his earliest days. What 
is his attitude towards it? His genius is creative rather 
than analytic. He is an adventurer, an explorer, a seer, a 
tevealer ; not an expositor, not a critic. He is too intent on 
his own business to care to turn aside into the byways of 
critical scholarship or sceptical investigation. Each of the 
leading religions and sub-religions has had its mystics. And 
on the plane of conscious thought each of those mystics has 
accepted with unquestioning loyalty the teaching of his own 
church or sect. He may have found new depths of meaning 
in its teaching ; he may have dramatised it; he may have 
made its dry bones live. He may indeed have gone further 
than this. He may have unwittingly traversed some at 
least of its doctrines. He may have passed far beyond 
them. He may even have implicitly denied them. But 
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consciously and outwardly he has been so far loyal to then 
as to have escaped condemnation for heresy. There haye 
been exceptions to this rule, but as a general statement it 
holds good. 

But so far as the mystic is orthodox, we learn little o 
nothing from a study of his writings as to his inner experi. 
ences. We want to find out what he has in common with 
his fellow-mystics, not with his co-religionists. We want 
to know what he believes in his heart of hearts, believes as.g 
mystic, as a seer of hidden reality, not as a Catholic, o 
Lutheran, or Calvinist, or Mohammedan, or Jew, or Vedap- 
tist, or Buddhist. What he believes as a mystic. That js 
what really matters. There have been, there are mystics— 
perhaps the greatest, though the least known of all—who 
hold aloof from organised religion as such, who belong to no 
church or sect, who have subscribed to no formulated creed, 
Yet these as mystics‘ have much, have everything that is 
vital, in common with their fellow-mystics, who remain, as 
far as they know, within the limits of the creeds into which 
they were born. 

The mystic is a thinker as well as a believer, a thinker 
with or without the consent of his consciousness. Will his 
philosophy tell us what he thinks (if I may be allowed the 
= when he passes beyond the limits of thought? 

hilosophy has its schools, as religion has its churches ; and 
it is difficult, if one exercises oneself in great matters, to 
avoid belonging, in some sort and some measure, to one, or 
perhaps to more than one, of these. The metaphysical 
prejudices of the mystic must therefore be duly allowed for, 
as well as the theological. The former have indeed more to 
tell us than the latter in that they are more intimately the 
mystic’s own. If the mystic owes his philosophy, in greater 
or less measure, to others, he has at least selected, devoured 
and digested it for himself. It does not float on the surface 
of his mind; it has sunk into the depths of his inner life, 
where it has met and mingled itself with the profound experi- 
ences which are his contribution to the quest of God. But 
we must pass beyond his philosophy, as he discloses it to 
us, if we would get into touch with the creed of his inmost 
heart. 

What of his symbolism, what of the quasi-poetic imagery, 
in which his deepest experiences may seem to have found 
their own voice? The symbolism which the mystic uses 
when he tries to tell us what he has seen and felt, when he 
tries to describe his visions and his raptures, reflects (as Miss 
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Underhill has pointed out) on the one hand his tempera- 
mental idiosyncrasies, on the other hand his theological 
training and other environmental influences. These belong, 
as he knows well, to the surface of his inner life. No one is 
so truly alive, as is the true mystic, to the inadequacy of his 
imagery, to the emptiness of even his most exalted speech. 
He leaves it to others to confuse the symbol with the reality 
which it symbolises. He has no illusion on the point. He 
knows that “‘ the soul can never attain to the height of the 
divine union, so far as it is possible in this life, through the 
medium of any forms or figures”; that “the highest and 
most divine things which it is given to us to see and to know 
are an expression which reveals to us that which escapes all 
thought.” If we would divine the deepest convictions of the 
mystic’s heart we must disregard all that is superficial not only 
in the beliefs and ways of thinking and living which he 
shares with others, but also in his individuality, in that 
aspect of his being which seems to be peculiarly hisown. We 
must pass on beyond this in quest of that innermost life of the 
soul in respect of which he stands utterly and awfully alone. 

Alone—and yet not alone. Alone with his vision of 
reality. Alone with his real self. Yet it is here, where he 
seems to be most entirely isolated, that he enters into com- 
munion, though he may not know it, with those who have 
sravelled as far as he has along the Mystic Way. He and 
they are united by the most sacred of all bonds. They are 
tharers in an inward and spiritual experience which defies 
expression, but the general trend of which is unmistakable ; 
sharers in a sense of union, living, intimate, more than 
personal, with what is at once all-inclusive and transcendently 
teal. The true mystics are all Pantheists at heart. They 
know with an assurance which is beyond all conviction that 
All is One. They know this through their own oneness 
with the All, in whom all things are One. They are in 
possession of this truth because they are acting it, living it, 
losing themselves in it, finding in it what they have sought 
so long. If the mystic were not a pantheist at heart, 
mysticism would be the very apotheosis of egoism and separa- 
tim. As it is, his fellow mystics are not his only com- 
panions in the silence and darkness of his inmost soul. The 
whole wide world is with him in the solitude of his com- 
munion with God. 

What is Pantheism ? The word seems to arouse in equal 
degrees anger and alarm. What does it mean? It has 
two parts. Pan means “all” and Theos means God. The 
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pantheist is one who deifies the All of Being. In othe 
words, he is one who identifies ultimate reality with the Aj] 
as a living whole, with the totality of things in its indivisible 
unity, with the One in the Many, the One to whom the Many 
owe whatever reality they possess. 

Why does this conception of reality excite such fierce 
opposition ? Because it says No to some of the most 
cherished and most deeply-rooted convictions of the aver 
man, instinctive convictions which are not less moral than 
intellectual—to his dualism, his separatism, his egoism, and, 
above all, his spiritual indolence, his desire to have his 
religion done for him (so to speak) by contract, to be told by 
some high authority, whom he can repay with deference and 
obedience, what to think, to believe and to do. The formu- 
lated creeds of the world have been moulded in large measure 
by the secret desires of the average man, by his nobler desires 
and his baser, the latter mingling themselves so insidiously 
with the former that whatever threatens their security, or 
even their repose, is apt to be resented as an attack on 
religion as such. 

There are two fallacious assumptions, closely interrelated, 
in which the philosophy of the average man has always 
centred. He takes for granted the intrinsic reality of his 
own individual self; and he takes for granted the intrinsic 
reality of the material world which he looks out upon, and, 
in the excess of his self-confidence, certifies to be in itself 
what it seems to be to him. In the strength of the former 
assumption he not only personifies but also individualises 
that magnified and glorified replica of himself which he calls 
God. In the strength of the latter he identifies the material 
universe with “ the world.” Feeling himself to be “ distinct 
really and in essence”? from the material world—for two 
orders of things, both of which are intrinsically real, cannot 
well intermix their respective essences—he goes on to assume 
that the personal God whom he worships is “‘ distinct really 
and in essence”’ from the world as such. Can we wonder 
that, with his philosophy firmly rooted in the two great 
illusions—the illusion of self and the illusion of the outward 
world—he and his interpreter, the orthodox theologian, have 
always regarded pantheism as the most irrational of creeds 
and the most deadly of heresies? And his antipathy to it is, 
as I have suggested, more than metaphysical. The rebuff 
which pantheism administers to the dualism of his thought is 
felt as a rebuff by the moral weaknesses which are allied to 
dualism, and is resented with a bitterness which intensifies 
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his antipathy to what he regards as an outrage on logic and a 
betrayal of faith. 

The plain truth is that no one who has not freed himself 
from the spell of the two great illusions can even begin to 
understand what pantheism really means. And the reason 
why the way to pantheism lies open to the mystics, in spite 
(in many cases) of their theistic tradition and training, is that 
they have freed themselves from that spell, not indeed on the 
plane of speculative thought, but on the higher plane of 
inward and spiritual experience—have freed themselves from 
it, not as metaphysicians, but as explorers of the world of self. 

What do we know of the world of self. What do we mean 
by the word self? Who can say? No word is so entirely 
undefinable. Indeed, it is impossible to define it except in 
terms of itself. In the New English Dictionary it is defined 
as “‘ that which in a person is really and authentically he,”’ 
which is equivalent to saying that the real self is the real 
self. This we know. But what is the real self? That is 
what we have to find out; and it is a matter, not for the 
formal investigation which leads to definition, but for the 
experimental investigation, through inward transformation, 
which leads to life in the real self. In other words, self has to 
be realised, not defined. 

To find the real self is the task which the mystics set 
themselves. They claim, not boastfully but in all humility, 
not dispassionately but in the rapturous joy of a great 
discovery, to have succeeded in their task. They claim to 
have come face to face with the real self, and in doing so to 
have come face to face with ultimate reality—in a word, 
with God. Temptations to identify self with what falls 
short of ultimate reality, with every kind and degree of 
illusion, beset us all at every turn. We yield to those 
temptations again and again. By persistently resisting 
them the mystics have kept open the path to the real self, 
to oneness with God. 

_ “The glorious God is the whole essence of things both 
visible and invisible.” ‘‘My Me is God, not by simple 
participation, but by a true transformation of my Being.” 
“God is my Being, my Me, my Strength, my Beatitude, my 
Goal, my Delight.” “ The love of God is our true self-love, 
the love characteristic of and directed to our true selves.” 
These are some of the sayings of that great mystic, St 
Catherine of Genoa. Other mystics say the same things in 
other words. I could fill many pages with equivalent 
Sayings. ‘* Lose self’—they tell us—‘ and you will find self. 
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Pass beyond self into the selfless life, and you will become 
one ‘ by transformation of your being,’ with ultimate reality 
with God.” 





But what of the other selves that people this earth? } 
there not a danger of the mystic, in the very ardour of his 
quest of God, thinking of himself as the only seeker afte 
God and forgetting all the other selves that have relations 
of their own with Him? The danger is real. “It a 
to me,” says St Catherine of Genoa, “that God has no 
other business but myself.” If this claim were made on 
behalf of the individual self it would be the very apotheosis 
of egoism. But as a rule it is made on behalf of all 
selves, of self as such. ‘‘ Thou commandest me,” says 
St Catherine, “to love my neighbour, and yet I cannot 
love anything but Thee, nor can I admit anything else and 
mix it up with Thee. How then shall I act?” To this 
question, which many mystics must have asked, she receives 
the interior answer, ‘‘ He who loves me loves all that I love.” 
The attempt to separate God from man and “the world” 
breaks down of inner necessity ; for God is ultimate reality, 
and ultimate reality is the whole of reality. The Real Selfis 
the true self of each of us; and he who is trying to find it isin 
intimate communion with all his fellow men. Yet mystics 
of all creeds and all types will do well to lay to heart the 
warning which St Catherine addressed to herself. “ This 
our self-will is so subtle and so deeply rooted within our own 
selves, and defends itself with so many reasons that, when 
we cannot manage to carry it out in our way, we carry it out 
in another. We do our own wills under many covers—of 
charity, of necessity, of justice, of perfection.” Ideally and 
in very truth self-loss is of the very essence of the mystic 
quest, but actually self is ever ready to insinuate itself into 
the process of self-losing. 

And what of the outward world ? What of the immensi- 
ties of Space and Time? The air of intrinsic reality which 
these wear is, as we know, delusive; but can we afford to 
ignore them? The mystics of Christendom and _ Islam, 
intent on their inward and spiritual quest of God, seem, for 
the most part, to have forgotten the existence of the out- 
ward world. If they did remember, if the challenge of 
the outward world refused to be ignored, they were con- 
tent to say (with Julian of Norwich) that “God is in all” 
or to repeat the words ‘‘ Everywhere one Being, one Life.” 


In India, in the days of the Upanishads, the problem of 


the outward world was directly faced and solved. The 
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distinction between inward and outward was recognised, 
was made the subject of profound meditation and was 
deliberately annulled. The existence of the outward world 
was not denied ; but the inner self went out into the world 








ghich it looked out upon, embraced it, lost itself in it, drew it 
hack into itself, gave itself to it and claimed it as its own. 
“What that subtle being is of which the whole universe is 
emposed, that is the real, that is the soul, that art thou O 
Syetaketu.” So profoundly had the sages, in their seclusion, 
meditated on the problem of inward and outward that their 
lution of it may be said to have been vital rather than 
dialectical. They made no attempt to prove their paradoxical 
enclusion, in any formal sense of that word, for they knew 
that there was only one way in which it could be made clear 
to themselves and their disciples, the way of learning to live 
in their own depths. 

The true mystic, whether Eastern or Western, is ever 
learning to live in his own depths. For him the real self, the 
sf which he is ever trying to realise, is at once immanent 
and transcendent, an all-embracing world and an ever- 
receding ideal. In it all reality is included, and all distinc- 
tions are annulled. Whether he call it God, or Allah, or 
Jehovah, or Brahman, matters little. What does matter is 
that the One is All, and the All is One, and that the One in 
All and the All in One are that ultimate reality which we 
cannot look beyond. ‘This is what I mean by pantheism, and 
Iclaim that, in that sense of the word, the great mystics 
have all been pantheists at heart. 

It is not what men say they believe or think they believe 
—it is what they do believe that really matters; and if we 
would know what they do believe we must study their utter- 
ances when they ‘“‘ discover themselves—in trust, in passion, 
at unawares.”” The mystic discovers himself ‘“‘in trust” 
when he tries to confide to us what he has felt and seen and 
known; “in passion,” when he is carried away by the 
ardour of his love and the rapture of his joy ; “‘ at unawares,” 
when he says what he has to say, without weighing his words 
or pausing to consider their implications, or their possible 
consequences. And what he ‘“ discovers ” is not an orthodox 
believer who is walking in well-trodden ways, but an explorer 
of unknown worlds, a revealer of hidden realities, a dweller 
in selfless depths of self, a lover—with a love which is beyond 
all worship—of the Real Self, of the One who is All. 

By what name are we to designate the Ultimate Reality 
Which is the object of the mystic’s quest ? The name that 
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first suggests itself is of course the too familiar “‘ God.” By 
that word has many meanings, some of which are entj 

at variance with the mystic conception of reality. If y% 
rule out the word ‘‘ God,” what can we use in its place? Cg 
we improve on the words “ Ultimate Reality”? Mig 
Underhill’s favourite word is Absolute—‘‘ the Absolute’ 
But in the first place this word belongs to a distinct anj 
somewhat narrow school of speculative thought ; and in th 
second place it imposes obligations on those who use it which 
are all too easily disregarded. . 
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What does the word mean? As a term in philosophy it 
is defined in the New English Dictionary as follows : (1) “ Ex. 
isting without relation to any other being, self-existent, self. 
sufficing.” (2) “ Capable of being thought or conceived by 
itself alone ; unconditional.” There are two’ other words 
which Miss Underhill sometimes uses as equivalents for 
* Absolute ”—“ Transcendent ” and “ Infinite.” ‘ Trans. 
cendent ”’ is defined in the New English Dictionary : (1) a 
“transcending or altogether outside experience ; not the 
object of possible experience, unrealisable in human ex- 
perience’; (2) as “that which is altogether beyond the 
bounds of human cognition and thought.” “ Infinite” is 
defined as “‘ having no limits; greater than any assignable 
quantity or magnitude.” 

Outside experience, possible as well as actual ; having 
no relation to any other being: one may assume that these 
ideas were in Miss Underhill’s mind when she used the word 
“‘ Absolute ” (and its equivalents) to designate the ideal object 
of mystical experience. If so, she could not have realised to 
what she had committed herself, for in her use of the word she 
has systematically disregarded its essential meaning, having 
again and again described the mystic as having relations with 
the Absolute and as having direct experience of it (or ‘‘ Him”). 

These relations, as Miss Underhill enumerates them, run 
into hundreds. But they all centre in the familiar relation of 
a person to a person. The absolute, according to Miss 
Underhill, is “a living and personal object of love,” and is 
“‘ best defined in terms of Transcendent Personality.” “A 
definite and personal relation can be set up between the self 
and the Absolute life.” ‘There is a loving and joyous 
relation between the Absolute as object and the self as sub- 
ject.” “In Christ the Absolute was for once exhibited m 
terms of finite existence.” ‘‘ Christ is the one and only 
bridge between the finite and the infinite, between the 
individual and the Absolute Life.” 
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L” Bu That we may the better realise how futile and fallacious 
entirely § 8 the dualism which separates the Absolute from the world 
i y of our experience, let us consider the analogous dualism of 
ce? Can the Infinite and the Finite. It is customary, especially in 
? the literature of theistic orthodoxy, to contrast the finiteness 
solute” § of man with the infinitude of God, and to interpose between 
net pal them in thought an abyss which cannot, by any natural 
d im the § 290¢Y: be fathomed or spanned. There is no such abyss. 
t which | 1e Infinite does not exist as a self-contained entity, apart 
~ | fom the Finite. The Infinite is that which eternally eludes 
ophy it | If we could ever overtake it, it would prove to be finite. 
y« ie The Finite can go on for ever and ever in its attempt to 
at, self rach the Infinite. It will never find itself on the brink of an 
ed by | impassable abyss. 
weal, Are we human beings finite ? Who can say? Who can 
rts foy § define our limits? We cannot define them except by getting 
Trans. outside them ; and that we can never do. Are we not ever 
(1) as aching on towards the Infinite, in thought, in desire, in 
ot the | Slfdevelopment ? Are we not ever aiming at the unattain- 
in ex. | ble, pursuing an ideal which ever eludes us and by doing 
id the | 8° ever lures us on? Absolute, Transcendent, Infinite—are 
e” ig | tot these so many names for what we are ever winning, ever 
mable possessing, ever knowing ; for what can never be won, never 
ssed, never known; for the unfathomable depths of 
aving Reality, for the eternal Beyond ? 
these But if there is no such thing as final attainment, what is 
word § lle meaning of the mystic quest ? Does the mystic delude 
bject himself when he claims to have entered the “ Eternal 
ed to | Order,” to have achieved Supreme Reality, to have lost and 
dshe | ‘ound himself in the Ocean of Love and Light, to have become 
ving J Ue with the One? This question may well be asked. Let 
with | U8See if we can find the answer to it. _ 
m”), To personify the Absolute is to call into being a God with 
“ral whom it is possible to enter into definite relations, including, 
of | {ot one, the relation of full and final attainment when He 
Miss | happens to be the object of desire and pursuit. It is for this 
d ig | teason, I think, that Miss Underhill, who systematically 
«4 | personifies the Absolute, can think of the mystic as a runner 
self | Whose course is measured and whose goal is fixed. 
ous The aim of the mystic is union with the Real, through the 
sub- | ‘tansformation of his being into its own innermost reality. 
1 in | Miss Underhill speaks of the goal of the quest, sometimes as 
nly the Unitive Life, sometimes as the Unitive State. Her use 
the | ofthe latter term as the equivalent of the former is significant. 
She devotes a whole chapter to “the Unitive Life ” ; but, 
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whether she is quoting from other writers or speaking in he 
own person, it is clear that for her the life is a state—in 9 
words, that she regards full and final attainment as the gog| 
of the mystic quest. 

Do the self-revelations of the mystic justify this ¢gp. 
clusion? I have reasons for thinking that they do not, 

In the first place, the mystic cannot do justice to his ow 
experiences. This he has confessed again and again. Mis 
Underhill, as his interpreter, insists that the genuineness of 
his experiences is only equalled by his inability to commuyi. 
cate them to others. 

In the second place, if he is to try to tell us what he has 
felt and seen, he must make use of our common medium of 
expression—language, and he must conform to its laws and 
limitations. But language, as we know to our cost, is 
dualistic in its constitution. It cannot measure gradation. It 
cannot so much as hint at it. Again and again we are given 
our choice, as it seems, between Yes and No,—between attain- 
ment, for example, and non-attainment, between success and 
failure. If the mystic is convinced that he has attained in 
some degree to oneness with the Real, he is up against the 
difficulty that words cannot measure the degree of his attain- 
ment. In his attempt to tell us that he has attained in part, 
he finds it hard to avoid speaking as if he had attained in full. 

In the third place, he has no choice but to speak in 
symbols, in figures, in the words that emotion has found for 
itself, in the language of inspiration, of poetry. But to take 


poetry literally is to misinterpret its message. The letter. 


killeth. The spirit at once demands and defies expression. 

In the fourth place, even if the mystic is fully con 
vinced that he has reached the goal of his quest, we must 
accept his assurance with a large measure of reservation. 
For what has happened? A great glory has been revealed 
to him and has blinded his eyes to what is beyond itself. He 
can tell us, or try to tell us, what he has seen. He knows 
nothing of what is beyond the range of his sight. 

For these reasons I attach far less weight to the sayings in 
which the mystics count, or seem to count, themselves to 
have apprehended, than to those in which they remind 
themselves, as they sometimes do, that— 


“Though the soul sail leagues and leagues beyond, 
Still leagues beyond those leagues there is more sea.” 


“* The end of Sufi-ism,”” says Al Ghazzah, the Persian mystic, 
“* is total absorption in God. This is at least the relative end 
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to that part of their doctrine which I am free to describe. 
But in reality it is but the beginning of the Sufi life.” 
“In this consists the last degree,” says Madam Guyon, 
“which is the beginning of the Divine and truly interior 


[life which contains an infinite number of degrees, and 


wherein one may always go forward without end.” “ We 
receive,’ says Ruysbroek, “the communication of Life 
and of Beatitude, in which all things are consummated 
and all things are renewed.” ‘“‘ From time to time,” says 
St Catherine of Genoa, “I feel that many instincts are 
being consumed within me which before had appeared to 
be good and perfect ; but when once they have been con- 
sumed I understand that they were bad and imperfect.” 
What is it that consumes them? “ Divine love” answers 
this question: ‘The higher up thou shalt go, however 
great a perfection thou mayst have, the higher will I 
ever stand above all to ruin all thy perfection.” In these 
and other such sayings mystics remind themselves—and us 
—that what seems to be the goal of their quest is really the 
completion of the first stage, and the beginning of a new 
stage, in an endless journey. 

The very extravagance of the language which mystics 
sometimes use to describe the end at which they are aiming 
is a warning to us that their words are not to be taken 
literally. ‘‘ When I love God with my will,” says St Ber- 
nard, “I transform myself into Him.” ‘“ He became man 
that we might be made God,” says St Athanasius. “If I 
am to know God directly,” says Eckhart, “ I must become 
completely He and He I.” In such sayings as these what is 
presented to us as an attainable goal is obviously meant to be 
regarded as an unattainable, though eternally approachable, 
ideal. So too, when Christ, the greatest of all mystics, said 
to us, “‘ Be ye perfect even as your Father in Heaven is 
perfect,” he was setting us a task which he knew we could 
yam but the pursuit of which would be Life 

ternal. 
Life Eternal. This is another name for the “ Unitive 
Life.” It is only in Eternity that the Mystic Way can find 
its consummation. The “ Unitive State” is a contradiction 
in terms, for union with the Real is a process, an eternal pro- 
cess, not a state. The Absolute, the Transcendent, the 
Infinite are not ends to be achieved, but vanishing points 
of our adventurous thought and our insatiable desire. 
Gradation and relativity are vital features of the world in 
Which we find ourselves; and we must accept the limits 
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which they impose on us. For in truth no limits are 
impassable as those which continually recede as we app 
them. It is the glory of the mystic’s quest that it will neve 
reach its goal. But if we cannot hope, even in his person, to 
“‘ touch the Flame,” we can at least try, under his leadership, 
‘to enter’ more and more fully “ into the Light.” 

What is the light, irradiated from the world’s central 
Flame, which the mystic enters, and in which he loses him. 
self and finds himself? The light of love. On this point al] 
mystics are agreed. Even those who never name the won 
mean by the complete self-surrender which they advocate 
and practise nothing less than the very quintessence of love, 
For when self-love dies, either the soul dies with it, or a new 
love—pure, selfless, all-embracing—takes its place. 

What is love? Let us study it in its most familiar form, 
When two persons love each other with selfless devotion, 
what happens? Lach is in a sense absorbed into the being 
of the other. He makes the life of the other his own. He 
shares in the interests, the aims, the efforts of the other, in 
the successes and the failures, in the joys and sorrows, in the 
fears, the hopes, the aspirations. The two become in some 
sort one. But in giving himself, freely and uncalculatingly, 
to the beloved, the lover does not lose his own being or even 
contract its range. On the contrary, he enlarges it. A 
becomes A+B. B, if he or she fully reciprocates love, 
becomes B+ A. To lose is to find. To share is to gain, 
Love unites, and in doing so creates. It makes two beings 
into one; and it transforms each in turn into that one. 
Such at least is its tendency. The passion of personal 
love never reaches that exalted level; but it is ever seeking 
it, and the more nearly it approaches it the worthier it is of 
the sacred name of love. 

Let us pass on from personal to impersonal—or shall I 
say super-personal ?—love. We shall find that love retains 
its two vital characteristics. In the cosmic, as in the 
personal, drama unification and creation go hand in hand. 
‘Nature is not an aggregate but a whole.” It is not b 
adding things together, and by building them up, throug 
organic transformation, into higher syntheses, that the 
work of creation is carried on ; and in that evolutionary pro- 
cess love—as the mainspring of co-operative effort, as the 
apotheosis of the spirit of comradeship, as the response of the 
heart to the call of the Ideal, as the motive to self-sacrifice 
for the common good—is the supreme unifying, integrating 
force, just as its opposite, hatred, works unceasingly for 
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division, disunion, disintegration, for unweaving the tissue 
of being, for resolving the cosmos into chaos. It follows 
that the deeper we get into the heart of Reality, the more 
vividly do we realise that the heart of Reality is love. This 
is what the mystics discovered, each for himself, each by his 
own experience, as they expelled, little by little, the poison 
of separatism from their souls, by transcending, little by 
little, the familiar limits of self. 

The message of the mystic to his fellow-men is that the 
light of love is at the heart of the world, at the heart of man’s 
own real self, at the heart of all the space and all the ages. 
for this assurance we owe him an incalculable debt. How 
en we best repay it? By trying to walk where he has 
walked. By trying to prove the truth of his message for 
ourselves. By making him, at however great a distance we 
may follow him, our leader and our guide. 

But is he a trustworthy guide? His message brings 
light into our darkness. But until we have proved its 
truth for ourselves, how can we tell that it is authentic? He 
makes great claims. Can he substantiate them? What 
proof can he give that he has indeed lost and found himself 
in the light of love? This, that he does ardently desire to 
help us, that his heart is full of pity for his fellow-men. If 
he is a true mystic he has learned one thing about love, 
which each of us learns for himself at a bitter cost and then 
forgets or fails to realise—that pity is not merely akin to love 
but is an essential element in all its higher developments. 

Anyone who has ever loved deeply and strongly and seen 
the loved one suffer greatly and irremediably knows, from his 
own experience, that as pity mingles itself more and more 
closely with love it gives love an intensity which is almost 
unbearable. If the mystic’s love of God is to be worthy in 
any degree of its object, it must have in it an element of 
Divine pity, pity—free from any touch of contempt or self- 
exaltation—for those who are following false ideals, who 
are the victims of delusion, who are walking in darkness, 
ignorant of the true meaning and value of life, and doomed 
through their ignorance to bring sorrow and suffering on 
themselves and their fellow-men. So far as his love lacks 
the element of pity it falls short of that degree of poignancy 
and intensity which alone can make it worthy of being 
offered to God. There is in it a strain of aloofness, of self- 
concentration, which shows that the surrender of self, which 
ls of the essence of mystical effort, is incomplete. He does 
not love God who does not love all that God loves; and if 
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there is no element of pity in the mystic’s love he does not 
share in the love of God for man. 

For the higher we ascend in the spiritual hierarchy, the 
larger is the element of pity which enters into the compos. 
tion of love. This must needs be so; for, with the progress 
of the soul in emancipation and enlightenment, comes 
keener perception of the spiritual blindness which generates 
sin and sorrow and suffering on the lower levels of existence: 
and the lower levels must needs deepen and seem to darken 
as the soul rises higher and higher above them. It follows 
that pity is at its maximum of poignancy when love is most 
divine. This is the idea which has inspired the great 
religions of the world ; which has given us in Buddhism the 
conception of the soul that has earned the bliss of Nirvana, 
renouncing it in order that it may return to earth to help 
those who are still in the toils of ignorance and illusion ; and 
which has given us in Christianity the story of the all- 
embracing pity and all-redeeming self-sacrifice of Christ, 
Pity is the spiritual cement which binds together all the levels 
of existence, and if it were not an essential element in love, 
love would not be the unifying force which we know it to be, 

And if, even on this earth of ours, the immingling of pity 
with love can give love an intensity which is almost unbear- 
able, how great must be the burden which God has to bear! 
How great must be the burden of a love which descends from 
the highest to the lowest levels of existence, gathering pain 
and poignancy as it descends—gathering the pain and 
poignancy of the infinite pity which the vision of an ever- 
deepening darkness awakes in it, and thereby intensifying 
its own passion till at last it is strong enough to raise what is 
lowest from level to level into the light of the highest of all! 
If God were incapable of suffering he would be as alien from 
us as the light-hearted gods of Epicurus. But if God can 
and does suffer, what is it that he suffers but the awful 
intensity of his own pitying love ? é; 

The mystic—and all who would walk in his footsteps—will 
do well to lay this thought to heart. His dream, his ultimate 
desire is to attain to oneness with God. Has he fully counted 
the cost ? When he has sounded the deepest depths of pity, 
when his heart has been pierced by its sharpest pangs, when he 
has faced all the sorrows of the world in the “ Dark Night” 
of his soul and embraced them as his own, then—but not 
till then—will he be worthy to be “ oned with God in love.” 


EDMOND HOLMES. 
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MYSTICISM AND ITS EXPOSITORS."* 


THE Rev. JOHN OMAN, D.D. 
Principal of Westminster College, Cambridge. 


Mysticism is a phenomenon which always appears in times 
of political disillusionment and intellectual discouragement. 
That it is constantly cropping up, and particularly in 
Germany, is only another evidence of the perplexity and 
possibly the slackening energy of our time. 

This does not prove it right or wrong. It may be that we 
need to lose faith in human progress to look for a higher 
victory and a better security ; or we may only be unwilling 
to pay the higher price demanded for progress and be 
fleeing from its hazard. This it is important to determine, but 
we have first to settle what mysticism is before we enter on 
the question of its value. 

For this purpose all three books named below are useful. 
Two of them are by Roman Catholic monks, Dom Butler, a 
Benedictine, and Father Maréchal, a Jesuit. They appear 
with what is not generally recognised as a scientific testi- 
monial—the imprimatur of the Church authorities. Quite 
frankly also they are written from the point of view of the 
orthodox Roman contemplative, which may appear still more 
to discourage the hope of unbiassed inquiry. But should 
this make them partial, they are balanced by Professor 
Leuba, who with equal frankness writes from the point 
of view of the naturalistic psychologist. Moreover, in 


1 Western Mysticism: The Teaching of SS. Augustine, Gregory and 
Bernard on Contemplation and the Contemplative Life. Neglected 
Chapters in the History of Religion, by Dom Cuthbert Butler. Second 
Edition with Afterthoughts. Constable & Co., Ltd., London, 1927. 

The Psychology of Religious Mysticism, by James Leuba. Kegan Panl, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., London, 1925. 

Studies of the Psychology of the Mystics, by Joseph Maréchal, S.J. 
Trans. by Algar Thorold. London. Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1927. 
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spite of this Roman standpoint and the ecclesiastigit 
imprimatur, neither Dom Butler nor Father Maréchal js Jf 
mere apologist. The latter especially knows the whole litent.. 
ture of the subject a great deal better than Professor Ley 
and for the most part at least deals with the evidence gfiistory, 8 
scientifically. Further, he discusses his scientific presuppog 
tions with a sound knowledge of the present scientific outlook, 
while Professor Leuba starts off with the scientific assum when the 
tions, or rather the unscientific assumptions, of the biologists |The resu 
of the last generation. more anc 

All the same, Professor Leuba’s is a valuable om-$ign con 
tribution: and much in it cannot be answered by Fathers, rligiov 
Maréchal’s method of being shocked. In their own wy importar 
both our Catholic writers admit that the elements Profess nystical 
Leuba emphasises may be present. The only other book Iffame fo 
know which can be put alongside of his, as what we may calf. Four 
advocatus diaboli, is Delacroix’s Etudes d’Histoire et deli, Av 
Psychologie du Mysticisme. Leuba’s book has also the great} f yisiot 
advantage over Maréchal’s that it is eminently readable, large 16) 
whereas—whether the fault is with the author or the trans | yomen 
lator I cannot say, as I have been unable to get hold of th} Allt 
original—Maréchal’s book is rather heavy going. Yet it is} paying | 
fair to say that part of the cause at least is the less slap-dash mystics. 
and more careful and documented nature of his statements, } pyt on! 

No one of these books is mystical literature. To mount 
anything critically is not to be a mystic. But Dom Butler's} rnder 
book, being mainly extracts and description, is nearer being an § formul: 
inside view than the others, and is a good foundation for the J ytual 
study of the subject. The main part of the work deals with} Yet 
Augustine, Gregory the Great, and Bernard, in the specialf cisely 1 
aspect of their lives which is concerned with contemplation. 
This is done with careful scholarship. The passages selected 
are admirably chosen, skilfully arranged, and _felicitously 
translated, while the commentary shows a calmness and pats 
mony of statement rare in this kind of literature. 

The reasons why Dom Butler selects these three early 
mystics deserve consideration. The first is that they ar 
not influenced by the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius. These 
writings belonged probably to the sixth century ; were trans- 
lated into Latin by Erigena in the ninth; and came into 
general vogue in the twelfth. They were quite definitely 
Neo-platonic. They taught the Neo-platonic :method of 
working, by exclusion of presentations and discourse of reaso}, 
into the unity of being, and are the source of the ideas o 
negation, darkness, void, unknowing, viewless abyss, of Latet 
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esiastigyecticism. From this point mysticism passes, from being 
chal is fo, occasional and unarranged experience, into a cult, which, 
ile litenf.. Dom Butler sees, might be an ominous change. This 
T Leubalprofessor Leuba treats as psychology, while it is really 
dence a history, and, in consequence, may only be artifice. 

"Suppos-§ The second reason Butler gives is that these Fathers were 
Outlook Fe-scholastic. That is to say, they were before the days 
assump-fyhen the whole business was wrought up into a system. 
iOlogishy the result, as he says, was that mystical theology tended 
more and more to become a science of contemplation rather 
dle con-fihan contemplation itself, an intellectual system rather than 
’ Father areligious experience. This again is a matter of the gravest 
we Way Fimportance, because one of the most insistent suspicions of 
Tofessor nystical ecstasy is that it is no more than a sort of shining 
fame for reflecting already fixed theological dogmas. 

Four more reasons are given, but we may reduce them to 
me, Augustine, Gregory and Bernard lived before the days 
great fof visions, raptures, ecstasies, physical manifestations, the 
large role assigned to the Evil One, and the prominence of 
women mystics. 

All these developments belong to the same type, the type 
having a special kind of emotional quality. In these earlier 
mystics, Dom Butler maintains, we have none of these things, 
but only, on the practical side, the simple endeavour to 
mount to God in prayer and seek union with him, and sur- 
rnder wholly to his love; and, on the theoretical, no 
frmulated theology, but only an attempt to describe their 
atual experience. 

Yet Mysticism, in the full technical sense, is just pre- 
cisely what has these three characteristics. Its special marks 
are the process of banishing all ideas of sense from the mind, 
the reflection of some sort of unificatory theology, and as its 
Vp highest aims, ecstatic union with the divine and passive 
‘F reception of revelation. Therefore, we should very much 
like to have learned from our author how he views the 
changes wrought by these new and more studied and arti- 

influences. That he wishes to get behind them, how- 
ever, indicates that the result does not very greatly com- 
mend itself to him. As what he would get behind, however, 
alone is genuine mysticism, it would be possible to deny that 
the Fathers he discusses have a right to be called mystics. 
In Augustine there are elements of it, but that is because he 
was directly influenced by Neo-platonism. Yet it would be 
— to maintain that this rather ran a parallel course in 
, and never became an integral part of his Christian faith. 
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Gregory, in this matter, is a mere echo of Augustine. Wha 
he expresses his own mind there is little more than a wig 
insistence on the need for mixing practical doings wit, 
meditation and prayer. He also insists that meditation an 
prayer need to bear fruit in practice. But this is not th 
attitude of the true mystic, whose flights into the empyrea 
exhaust him, and who returns to practical life only to recoyg 
energy for a higher flight. 

Bernard had a share in creating the gushing type 
mysticism which followed, and his use of the imagery of the 
Canticles, and the mystic kiss and the heavenly marriage, s¢ 
the fashion of glowing superlatives, about which Leuba, 
charge that the emotionalism often degenerates into eroti. 
cism is not always easy to refute. 

Dom Butler discreetly leaves these matters alone, but 
Bernard led up to it, and it figures very largely amon 
almost all the later mystics. Maréchal more or less faces the 
problem, and does his best to justify the language as of 
scripture and of the time. But the scripture is confined to 
the Song of Songs; and if the language of mysticism imitates 
the gallantry of the time, it is doubtful what light this sheds 
on its character. 

At times Leuba plainly ignores the historical situation, 
and, therefore, his criticism is not fair. But there are grave 
cases, even of Catholic saints, where it takes a strong dog. 
matic judgment of charity not to think him right. That 
such language started with what Dom Butler calls the 
austerely intellectual Plotinus does not, it is to be feared, in 
view of some quite certain results of even sane modem 
psychology, necessarily free it of all suspicion of erotic 
sensuousness. 

Moreover, it is further to be said, in defence of Leuba, that 
only in special cases does he regard the sex element as purely 
physical. It is much more subtle. Saint Margaret Mary 
Alacoque and the cult of the sacred heart, in spite of Father 
Maréchal’s 0 at the charges against them, remain painfully 
morbid to the cold Protestant mind, and of a quite distress- 
ingly morbid femininity in view of modern psychology. But 
let us take two much more level-headed, more normal, people. 
Let us take Suso and Theresa. Can anyone suppose that 
their whole type and outlook, as well as their special exper 
ences, would have been the same if the object of Suso’s 
veneration had not been a woman and of Theresa’s a mat, 
and if they had not been strongly emotional people? This 
is not necessarily condemnation. The sublimation of sex is 
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one of the supreme forces of progress, and even of seeking 
the truth. But it is an element which may not be ignored in 
most of the mystics. 

Another of Leuba’s charges is that the suppression of self 
is not quite as complete as the mystic’s own impression of it. 
The activity which flows from the mystic state is generally 
one of directing and dominating other people, and this goes 
with the psychological fact that the inferiority and power 
complexes are very near akin. 

There is at least sufficient truth in this to make it quite 
impossible to take the claim to illumination at its face value, 
as Maréchal seems to think we ought. Nothing else, he 
thinks, is left us, because, on the one hand, the mystic way is 
beyond the interpretation of the methods of our knowing, 
and on the other, what is experienced is beyond the mystic’s 
own power to put into words. Therefore, unless we are pre- 
pared to regard the mystic as a liar, we must accept his 
assurance of ineffable revelation. That answer to Leuba 
does not go far, seeing how many honest people have cherished 
illusions. 

But while Leuba’s explanations might cover any case, it 
does not cover all the cases. This distinction he seldom bears 
in mind. Yet it is important. Any act, for example, of 
politicians may be of mere astute self-interest, but self- 
interest will not explain all political activity. The wish to 
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win a professorship may explain any man’s scientific interest, 
but it does not explain all scientific interest. In the same 
way the modern psychological devices may explain any 
particular doing of a mystic, but when they end with 
explaining so amazingly widespread and uniform a pheno- 
menon by pure illusion, and especially when this is made to 
include the still more extended, we may say universal, 
experience of worship, it becomes wholly unconvincing. 

The conclusion is not empirical but purely dogmatic, 
depending upon the idea of a closed mechanical circle, which 
the type of American psychology Professor Leuba represents, 
assumes to be a demonstration of science. The profounder 
scientists have lately been busy denying the validity of any 
such conclusion. But if these psychologists have ever heard 
of the existence of a philosophy of science, they take care 
not to betray any knowledge of it in their works. Thus 
Professor Leuba simply cites the opinions of biologists 
because they are biologists. But is the real reason why they 
are more materialistic than the physicist that their science 
goes farther? Is it not rather that the physicist has a 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 8. 15 
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philosophy of science, and, for the most part, the biologis, 
has not? As biologist or physicist and not as thinker, on 
has no more right to authority in matters of general tryt), 
than, let us say, as joiner or lawyer. Moreover, this way of 
counting heads is merely the stupidest way of deferring tp 
authority. 

Elsewhere! I have dealt fairly fully with Professo 
Leuba’s general view, and do not mean to enter upon it her 
again. Besides, it does not matter. We ought to dismiss 
Professor Leuba’s naturalistic presuppositions as well as 
Father Maréchal’s Catholic presuppositions, and study the 
facts with an open mind ; though an open mind will be ready 
to receive suggestions from either. 

Before going farther, I wish to limit the discussion to one 
particular type of mysticism. The word is used even by 
persons writing learned treatises on the subject, with 
immense variety of meaning and application. Maréchal dis. 
tinguishes in this matter much more carefully than Leuba, 
While admitting that any kind of direct knowledge of God 
may be called mystical, he mostly confines his attention to 
the kind of state which makes no use of images of the senses, 
The question then is, whether there is a direct revelation of 
God which is not through experience of the world ; and the 
presupposition of this type of mysticism is that experience is 
not a manifestation, but a veil which for moments waves 
aside and gives glimpses of reality. 

As the name Mysticism was introduced with this type by 
the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius, it would be well if it 
could be confined to this type, and not be used broadly for 
any sort of intuition beyond the five senses. Anyhow, we 
shall confine ourselves to the one point on whether we have 
a knowledge which is effective in proportion as ordinary 
knowing is in abeyance. 

Thus mysticism, as here understood, begins with the 
demand to dismiss from the mind all imagery derived from the 
senses and with it all the divisive ways of the discursive reason. 

Leuba maintains that nothing is reached except a sort of 
luminous vacancy warmed up by many cross-currents of 
what we may call transmigrating emotions. Maréchal main- 
tains that the passive mirror is not strictly passive, but that 
what the soul is still belongs to it, and that this meets the 
revelation. Thus there is sub-conscious activity in the sur- 
render and in the union with the One. But this leaves us with 

1 In an essay on the “Sphere of Religion” in Science, Religion and 
Reality. 
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the difficulty that, if the illumination is received actively, 
we lose the mystic’s assurance of truth, which rests precisely 
on the mind being entirely passive. Also why, if the mind is 
active at all, should it not be so fully and consciously ? 

Practically I find myself as sceptical about any revelation 
of new truth as Leuba; and Maréchal’s exposition is far too 
honest a piece of work to help my unbelief. 

In the first place, he shows that much Leuba attempts to 
explain psychologically is really to be explained historically. 
We can trace the story of the whole cult of this kind of 
mysticism, with its apparatus of fixed thoughts and ascetic 
practices, and dismissal of the manifold, and ecstasy, and 
union. It rose in India with the weary dialectical Aryan 
seking the easy mind of the Sudra; it was adapted to the 
West by Neo-platonism; and it returned to the East as 
Sufism. Into Christianity also it came from Neo-platonism, 
and we can trace even its phraseology growing up as a con- 
vention. If, however, we have really one of God’s ways of 
higher revelation, is it credible that it should grow up and 
spread as a special device, becoming more elaborate as it 
passes on from one devotee to another? I can only speak 
for myself, as the mystic does, but the first feeling I have 
about it is a sense of artificiality which carries with it a sense 
of unreality. 

At the same time, however artificial, even this mystic 
practice could not have been carried on so extensively, or had 
such effect, if it were working on absolutely nothing except 
illusion. Some basis it must have, even if this be not what 
the mystic assumes ; and perhaps it has some use, even if it 
be not to reveal truth. 

Leuba begins his discussion with the idea that any kind 
of exalted emptying of mind is religious. Thus we have a 
religious place given to dances and drugs. 

n connecting mysticism with the excitement of the 
dervish and the drugged state of the savage medicine-man, 
Professor Leuba lays himself open to two charges—first, of 
confusing things which differ, and second, of determining 
values by origins. But the point which connects the stages 
is not that a drugged state and a state of high contemplation 
are one. The real point, though not always made plain, is 
that, in both, a state of exalted dismissal of the conflicts of 
life is regarded as religious. 

Leuba argues that, just as this sense of expansion is due 
to the deadening and not to any increase in the mind’s scope or 
any addition to real knowledge, so is all mysticism. 
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That the higher state, any more than the lower, realh 
contributes a genuine increase of knowledge, Marécha); 
account goes far farther than Leuba’s to call in question 
In a well-informed and valuable article on ‘“Comparatiy, 
Mysticism,” he does not shirk the fact that mysticism jy 
Christianity cannot be separated from other mysticism, 
either psychologically or historically. The real separation, 
he maintains, is theology. Apparently not even the Catholi 
mystic can be trusted unless he is well secured in rigid 
orthodoxy. How this works is not wholly easy to unde. 
stand. But the assumption is that Catholic orthodoxy is » 
exact a map to the supersensuous region that the persm 
holding it does not err there like other less well-provided 
mortals, and so sees wonderful sights like the mystery of the 
Trinity and the procession of the Logos. From the ordi 
mind, however, the suspicion cannot be excluded that the 
mystic merely sees what he already believes. 

Unfortunately, nothing resembling a fuller revelation has 
ever been won by seeking unity in this way. Many have 
assayed to write what was so given them. But it has all ben 
pious platitude, of the dullest type of conformity to orthodox 
patterns ; while in every religion any writing ever cherished 
as a sacred book has been written by men who were facing 
life and the conflicts of experience, and that with the highest 
activities of all their powers of mind. 








When professions of amazing illumination are not followed 
by anything that illuminates, we have cause to doubt whether 
it does not belong to a well-known order of mental pheno- 
mena in which heat is in inverse ratio to light. What 
Maréchal’s whole discussion suggests is that this state of 
unified and sometimes ecstatic contemplation is a sort of 
convex mirror in which is seen magnified what men already 
believe. It is quite true that the mind does not become 
empty when the discursive understanding is dismissed. But 
it is true that it can be occupied only by what is fixed in it 
Usually this is something much reflected on already, and 
hence such problems as the Trinity or the procession of the 
Logos. Unfortunately, in spite of all the sense of illumination 
the problems seem to remain the same as before. 

This is further confirmed by the certainty that in ordinary 
experience there is no such thing as passive awareness 
apprehension. Maréchal’s view that, as we receive know 
ledge of the natural passively at the bottom, we may similarly 
receive knowledge of the supernatural passively at the top, 
is a very ancient error, but it is an error. Perception is al 
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active interpretation of a meaning which may be given, but 
which can only be received as we interpret it as our own 
meaning. Knowledge is just activity of the mind, and a 
passive knowledge is something very near a contradiction in 


But, for all this, it is not enough to dismiss the whole 
thing as illusion. There is, as Maréchal says, an amazing, we 
might almost say a unique, uniformity of testimony. Indeed, 
there is a kind of deadly monotony in the whole literature of 
mysticism when we strip it of its artificial language. As a 
witness to reality this uniformity renders it in a very high 
degree suspect. It is far more like the testimony to a mirage 
sin than the varied impressions of the world men receive 
mder the natural sun. Yet even if we explain it as mirage, 
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ye must accept the reality of the mirage and try at least to 
explain it as mirage. 

Maréchal ascribes Leuba’s whole treatment of the subject 
to his deterministic psychology. Probably Leuba himself 
would agree. But is there anything in his general view which 
is inconsistent with allowing the fullest reality to mysticism ? 
His universe seems to be a kind of pantheistic emanation of 
a force which in some way includes the ideal as well as the 
mechanical, But if man and all things are thus passively 
produced, why then should not the passivity of the mystic 
be the way towards knowledge of the unity in which all 
multiplicity is rooted ? As a matter of fact a great deal of 
mysticism has wrought with just such presuppositions. 

What is difficult to harmonise with the mystic way is not 
necessity, but the view that the whole character of the 
universe is derived from freedom. The long, slow processes 
of evolution concern increase of distinctiveness, leading up 
to a full distinctiveness of personal insight and response 
and free choice. In that case experience is revelation and not 
cloud and darkness: and how can this be completed by any 
kind of manifestation given to the merely plastic soul? The 
teal difficulty, therefore, is not with Leuba’s pantheistic 
naturalism, but just with Christianity. : 

The fact is that there is no such thing in the strict sense 
as a Christian mystic. In so far as an external revelation, 
the Church, religious service and duties to fellow mortals are 
essential parts of religion, mysticism is absent, at least the 
mysticism here meant, the essential aspect of which is that 
experience is not a revelation of God, but a cloud obscuring 
his glory, and that we must exclude all concern with it to 
win direct vision. 
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Nor is that all. Every religion is either mystica] 
apocalyptic, and Christianity is apocalyptic. That is to say 
its faith is not that God is a temple of unity into which }p 
withdraw and the world a distraction and an evil to hy 
escaped from by asceticism and austere morality. It is not 
a faith of direct mystic vision, but is the victory which ove. 
comes the world, by the assurance of a purpose in the world 
as well as beyond it, whereby all things may be po 
and all work for good. It works by love as the objective enj 
which makes a good world in spite of all evil, not by loveas 
an emotion which is a compensation for an evil world, and 
escape from it. 

It has become the fashion in our time to expound the Ney 
Testament writers as mystics. Professor Deissmann does his 
best to make even Jesus a mystic. All he finds is about two 
meagre and irrelevant texts. Paul’s visions—seeing what it 
is not lawful to utter—and being in Christ are more easily 
managed. But there is no hint of excluding images of the 
senses, subordinating the discursive understanding, entering 
into the dark night of the soul, and the absorption into one, 
In fact Paul’s whole doctrine of justification, rightly inter 
preted, is a reconciliation to God in the affairs of this life, 
which makes all experience an eternal possession. 

Sometimes it is claimed that the whole prophetic inspira- 
tion was mystical. But even a vision like Isaiah’s is not 
mystical, being full of vivid, illuminating imagery, and being 
intimately concerned with the practical life of the prophet 
and his people. True prophecy did not begin till it had 
turned away from ecstasy and mystic unity with the divine, 
and sought practical requirement, plain speech and common- 
sense. 

The true philosophy of mysticism is Acosmic Pantheism, 
This has inspired its aim as well as its method, which is to 
escape from the maya, the illusion of the visible world, by 
banishing all images of the senses and all desires of the heart. 
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But if we are to consider the lilies of the field to learn of deeper 


God’s ways, this can have no meaning. A treatise on mathe 
matics is far more mystical than the parables. 


mystic 
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Moreover, a religion which betakes itself to the mystical | dump 


way of salvation necessarily becomes stagnant, both from 
its attitude of escape from its world and its renunciation of 
all criticism of itself; and it would be possible to argue that 
primitive religions remain primitive because they have fled 
from the venture of life into this blue dome of awe. The 
spring of all progress is the courage which dares to ask what 
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Stical q is truly sacred and to refuse reverence to all else, whereas 
S to say, mysticism always presupposes an uncritical reverence. 

Which tof” But granting that a Christian can never be more than a 
, to bef artial mystic, what are we to say about what remains? It 
t is not is quite true, as Dom Butler and Father Maréchal say, that 
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the orthodox ones at least were good Catholics and neither 
Quietists nor Pantheists. They valued the services and the 
geraments, were Trinitarians, and even if the world did not 
benefit as much as it might from their services, the Church 
did. We may think, for example, that St Theresa might 
have been more profitably occupied than shutting up girls 
innunneries and tightening the rules over them. But no one 
an deny that she was an efficient person at her job, and, 
behind all, was a very forcible character. Obviously the 
mystics did not wholly sink their characters any more than 
their creeds in their mysticism. On the contrary, they were, 
as it were, the same kind of persons, only more so. Suso 
would always have been distressingly sentimental, and St 
John of the Cross a very level-headed person, but, probably, 
we cannot deny an increase of St John’s practical discern- 
ment any more than a quite nauseous increase of Suso’s 
sentimentality. Probably most of the mystics would have 
been very ill to live with, as Christian people ought not to be, 
and the writings of the mystics who carried out this cult of 
withdrawal from ideas of the senses, discursive thought, 


Inf | daims of desire, lack the simple directness of reality. Not 


even Augustine escapes being rhetorical and gushing when he 
gets on this track. 

At the same time, Professor Leuba’s explanations are 
much too cheap, and Maréchal’s criticism of his method, that 
it — confuses things radically different, is perfectly 
sound, 

Among the things which differ very widely are forms of 
worship which employ ideas and depend on recognised 
fellowship, which, in short, aim at having a heightened and 
deepened experience. What has this to do with forms of 
mysticism which withdraw from all experience and all com- 
munication of ideas? Moreover, it serves no purpose to 
dump together, as the same kind of psychological illusion, 
the faith which says all things work together for good, with 
that which says nothing truly exists except the undivided 
unity. Even if we keep to the ordinary Christianity, it is 
surely one faith which stakes its hopes on seeing life under 
one purpose and widening its heart to include its fellows and 
extending its vision to embrace the future, with that which 
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seeks the divine unity by withdrawing far enough into one; 
own soul. 

Moreover, it is precisely when this distinction is mag, 
that we begin to discern the reality with which mysticism 
works. 

Not religious knowledge alone, but all knowledge, Leuba 
psychology leaves in hopeless chaos. In all knowledge ther 
are three unities. First, the unity of the environment, 
second, the unity of the mind, and, third, the unity of the 
feeling whereby they communicate with each other. 

Professor Leuba’s position assumes a theory of knowing 
that somehow it is the effect of mechanical causation, 
Possibly there is merely the absence of one, but this comes 
to the same in the end. Some at least of Maréchal’s views 
depend on the theory that our knowledge of reality is passive, 
To explain one’s difference from either would require us to 
enter upon the whole theory of knowledge; and _ nothing 
less would be really adequate. But the main point is that 
there does not seem any possibility of any theory without 
assuming one meaning in our environment, one activity 
seeking to make our meaning correspond with it, and, finally, 
a unity of feeling which makes impressions a continuous dis- 
course which is wholly different from sporadic impacts. This 
unity of feeling Wordsworth calls love; and at least it is the 
ground on which all higher appreciation grows. Mysticism 
is an attempt to have the mere form of all three, but especially 
the last, without the disturbance of their unruly contents. 

In real knowing we have something very like our know: 
ledge of a person. We know him only by his external mani- 
festations, but we do not merely use these as facts from 
which we make an inference. We reach beyond to a unity 
whereby alone all we know of him is itself interpreted and 
becomes knowledge. This reach beyond sense makes a world 
out of sense, and is the essential element in religion. Mysti- 
cism is an attempt to capture this, not in and by its man 
festation, but as empty, and so wholly undivided, unity. 

Forms have content only as we face life’s varied adven- 
ture with them, yet, even empty forms are not nothing. 
There is stillfa psychological, metaphysical and emotional 
form.; To this pure mysticism is an attempt to work 
back. In a way it succeeds, but what it finds is only a sort 
of shining vacant mirror, irradiated with a glow of feeling, 
void, however, of real meaning. Pure mysticism, as Edward 
Caird says, arrives at unity with empty hands. 
Yet, it may be that, when men lose themselves in a dis 
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tracting age and in the dissipation of multifarious interests, 
guch excursions from an active life, as have been made by 
sme Christian mystics, may serve at least a temporary 

e of recollection. It remains little more than a device, 
and it may be a very misleading device, if it divert us from 
the real purpose of winning harmony in the whole activit 
of our own spirits, and all the manifestations of our world. 
But, if this true aim has been lost, even an exaggerated way 
may serve some purpose of recalling it. There is only one 
way of dealing effectively with any problem, and that is with 
all our knowing and all our insight, but when we have lost 
this in worldly distraction, anything may be good which 
reminds us of our goal. 

Possibly the Jesuit scholar would not differ very greatly 
fom this conclusion, and even Professor Leuba: is perhaps 
not so far from it as he imagines. In my view of the freedom 
of inquiry, I feel myself much nearer the latter than the 
former. But in the essential point I agree very heartily with 
the Catholic scholar, and I know nothing in experience, in 
history or in science, which gives the slightest support to 
Professor Leuba’s view that when we have rid ourselves of 
all metaphysical ideas, or, as he would probably express it, 
metaphysical nonsense, we shall make moral progress com- 
parable with our progress in physical science. On the con- 
trary, there seems to be no lesson of history so certain as that, 
when there is no vision, the people cast off restraint, that 
ideals are the only true motives of progress and that religion 
provides them and science does not, while it is a quite wrong 
conception of science to suppose that it either provides them 
from itself or so exhausts the universe that it can deny that 
sr cannot have their own evidence in a quite different 
sphere. 

Mysticism is neither the true way nor the sure way of 
setting this up. Its moral attitude is full of moral danger. 
The contemplative who sets before himself the aim of reach- 
ing a state of vision from which he returns exhausted to 
practical life, there to recover vigour for a longer flight, is 
surely on the wrong track. Higher truth must be power and 
Inspiration. Asceticism as an arranged scheme of deliverance 
is too apt to be an arranged scheme of spiritual pride. We 
all suffer perhaps from too great softness of living, but the 
right deliverance is higher purpose in face of life’s demands 
and opportunities. Self-sacrifice is a wrong and unchristian 
idea. The only denial of self worth anything comes from the 
challenge of following the highest, which is never really 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 8. 15* 
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sacrifice, and certainly never self-immolation. Yet there ay 
times when even a wrong emphasis, though it may not be, 
road we ourselves could follow, may be a challenge. Elements 
overlooked may have to be crudely recovered. But this doeg 
not justify the idea of religion so ardently preached by the 
late Baron von Hiigel, and so eagerly accepted from him } 

all kinds of people, Protestant even more than Catholic. tis 
that religion has a rational and a mystical, and an authority. 
tive institutional and a free independent element, and that 
we must hold all these together by a sort of tour de force, 
This is a shirking of the task of life, and not the real 
fulfilment of religion, which is, in freedom and independent 
thinking, to find our true relation to the past and to society 
and to the whole task of the Kingdom of God. This is a 
weary road, and mysticism is the most attractive of all 
caravanserais to linger in by the way. But, if we rest init 
for the night, which for most of us at least is not for our real 
refreshment, we need to be up and facing all that life provides 
for us of venture early in the morning. 


JOHN OMAN. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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AUGUSTINE’S CONFESSIONS: A STUDY 
OF SPIRITUAL MALADJUSTMENT. 


E. R. DODDS, 


Professor of Greek in Birmingham University. 


Tae Confessions of Augustine may to-day fairly be reckoned, 
unless my observation be at fault, in that distinguished 
company of moribund masterpieces with which all must 
profess acquaintance, but few dare claim familiarity. The 
reasons are not far to seek. For the modern religious con- 
sciousness the Augustinian theology has inevitably lost a 
great part of its significance. The philosophers are more 
interested, at any rate for the moment, in Aquinas and John 
the Scot; while the classical scholars, whose tribal custom 
it is to speak of ‘‘ Christian Latin ” as if this were a special 
language conferred at baptism, have for the most part 
excluded Augustine altogether from their purview. Even 
apart from its theology, the Confessions is probably at once 
too intellectual and too egotistical to win much popularity 
as a manual of devotion in an age like ours. As for the 
ordinary reader, I suspect that the very honours which time 
has heaped upon Augustine the saint and Augustine the 
theologian are often sufficient to deter him from seeking the 
intimate acquaintance of Augustine the man.! Resolute 
though he may be to account nothing human alien from him, 
yet saints and theologians are apt to strain his rubric; he 
1 The English biographies of Augustine belong for the most part to 
the literature of piety. Joseph McCabe’s Saint Augustine and His Age 
represents a vigorous reaction against the hagiographical point of view, 
but it lacks all psychological subtlety. Equally tendencious is Louis 
Bertrand’s brilliantly written, but sentimental, and not always accurate, 
book, Saint Augustin, of which an English translation has been published. 
A more scholarly and dispassionate treatment of Augustine’s early life 
(mainly from the intellectual point of view) will be found in P. Alfaric’s 
L’Evolution Intellectuelle de Saint Augustin, Vol. I. (Paris, Nourry, 1918). 
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is prepared to assume without reading that the humanity jy 
such men was no more than a necessary substrate or, at best, 
a pathetic irrelevance. 

With the theological and devotional content of the Cop. 
fessions the present paper is not concerned. It is addresgej 
to the ordinary reader; and its purpose will have bee, 
attained if it convinces him that the humanity revealed jp 
the Confessions is neither irrelevant to the saint’s achieve. 
ment nor limited in its tragic appeal by the unfamiliarity of 
its setting. I invite him to envisage this book, on the one 
hand, as the earliest example of a well-defined and ver 
curious literary genre, the introspective autobiography ; on 
the other, as the intimate record of a neurotic conflict. These 
two aspects are, of course, complementary. Just as we do 
not face the surgeon’s knife unless there be something 
seriously amiss with our bodies, so no man faces the anguish 
of self-analysis unless there be grave trouble in his soul, 
Every introspective autobiography represents an act of 
spiritual surgery, and its raison d@étre is a condition of 
spiritual maladjustment which must be laid bare before it can 
be fully dealt with. The Confessions, though written a good 
many years after the inward events which it narrates, is at 
bottom, I believe, no exception to this rule. The immediate 
inducement to its composition was doubtless the desire to 
provide a moral tale which should illustrate from the author's 
personal fortunes the inbred corruption of man and the 
operation of divine grace. But the deeper motive of self- 
liberation by self-confession continually makes its presence 
felt. The Confessions is something more than a theological 
Tendenzschrift.1 

Duae voluntates meae confligebant inter se (** two wills were 
at war within me”’) : this is the recurrent ground-theme of the 
Confessions, as of most of its successors in the same kind. The 
origins of the conflict are to be looked for in Augustine’s family 


1 Bertrand’s notion, that the confession is really a disguised apologia, 
composed as an answer to certain malicious attacks on Augustine's 
character, has recently been revived by Wundt. So far as we know, 
however, the attacks in question did not precede the publication of the 
Confessions, but followed it. And in any case the suggestion seems to me 
to run counter to the whole tone of the book. Extravagant as Augustine's 
self-condemnation may appear, it cannot be ribdtaleer! for hypocrisy. 
And modern psychology is beginning to give us a point of view from which 
the hysterical emphasis laid by such as Augustine upon the enormity of 
their past sins becomes intelligible, as the expression in religious terms of 
a permanent disharmony whose origins lie deeper than anything we com- 
monly call religious experience. 
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His mother, Monica, was a pious countrywoman 
who had been reared by an old nurse in a tradition of fervent 
Catholicism, at a time when paganism was still in the 
ascendant in Roman Africa. This nurse was a rigid disci- 
plinarian, as we may infer from the fact that she forbade the 
children to drink so much as a glass of water between meals, 
lst in later life they should acquire a habit of random 
tippling. (The effects of this precaution were quite other 
than the old woman designed ; for the little Monica, being 
sent to draw wine from the cask for her parents’ refreshment, 
me day moistened her parched lips at the bung, and so from 
moistening she came to sipping, and from sipping to tippling, 
and from tippling to quaffing great draughts—until a happy 
accident aroused her self-respect and prevented the mother 
of Augustine from becoming an habitual drunkard.) While 
sill in her teens this devout and sensitive child was given 
in marriage to a small country squire named Patricius, a 
pagan by tradition and temperament if not also by con- 
fession. If we may generalise from the scanty data preserved 
tous, women and family ambition would seem to have been 
his chief preoccupations. Monica suffered much in the early 
years of her married life; but was, in the estimation of her 
son, a model wife, condoning where she could not approve, 
obeying where she could not love, and never washing her 
dirty linen in public. 

Of this ill-assorted union Augustine was the fruit. It 
was his tragic destiny to combine in a small and sickly body 
the warring souls of both his parents and a fastidious 


| intellect which served each soul in turn. He hardly realises 


this himself, believing as he does that every soul is a fresh 
creation, though burdened with a portion of Adam’s sin ; 
to him the two selves appear as Nature and Grace, the flesh 
and the spirit, the old Man and the new. He must have been 
made conscious of them very early. He cannot remember 
his first sin; but he passionately rejects the sentimental 
theory, so dear to mothers, that children are innocent and 
happy creatures. Theft, idleness, lying, cheating: of all 
these he convicts his childish self, tantillus puer et tantus 
peccator. Here, as elsewhere, his presentation of his own 
character is no doubt coloured by his doctrine of original sin 
and divine grace. But it is equally true that his champion- 
ship of that doctrine is rooted in his personal experience. 

Of his earliest schooling at the small country town of 
Thagaste, when he learned reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
the elements of Latin grammar, he has none but painful 
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memories. He resented being compelled to acquire mechayj. 
cally information whose value was not apparent to him; 
unum et unum duo, duo et duo quattuor, odiosa cantio mihi erg, 
And, like other proud and sensitive children, he resented thy 
cane still more. He tells us that he would pray to God wit learning ¢ 
a passion disproportionate to his age (parvus non pam ge is in | 
affectu) that he might not be beaten in school; and hk} Augu 
rightly blames his parents for laughing at his prayer, Pointing § fnancial 
out that the suffermg which amuses the adult may be agony§ teenth y 
to the child. ‘‘ Who would not tremble,” he says in the City 
of God, “who would not tremble and rather choose to die during t! 
than to be an infant again, if he were put to such a choice?” 
He never forgave the schoolmaster who beat him for faults 
which he habitually committed himself; and it is a fairl pombast 
inference from his language that these beatings produced pride, a 
what psychologists call a trauma, a permanent injury to his§ Sych le 
personality. For the humiliations of the class-room it seems tre at 
that he sought compensation in dominating his fellows} suppose 
Black jealousy tortured him if he so much as lost a game of} his fath 
ball. Puny, delicate and weak-voiced, he had not the upper | 
physical qualities of a leader ; but when he could not make} gvoury 
friends otherwise, he bribed them with stolen sweetmeats, | fyrnish 
and when he could not win games otherwise, he won them by } Yet the 
cheating. Istane est innocentia puerilis? he asks himself} monstr 
sadly. aspects 
Up to this point the boy appears to have shown small} of a Ca 
promise. But it was otherwise when he was sent to the§ The re 
grammar-school at Madaura, the birthplace of Apuleius, § August 
which even in the fourth century remained a stronghold off do out 
pagan religion and pagan culture. It was here that he con-§ about 
ceived that passion for Latin literature, and especially for} anti-cl 
Virgil, which never afterwards left him. He grieves in the saint + 
Confessions that he should have wept more tears “ for Dido all sen 
dead,” who was but a woman of fable, than for the spiritual Th 
death of his own soul. Yet we find him in later years, afte } measu 
his conversion, reading half a book of Virgil daily before } affairs 
supper !; and he never neglects the opportunity of a Vir { scale 
gilian quotation in sermon or theological treatise. Did he} uses « 
see in the history of Aineas the prototype of his own? } his ov 
Augustine also was a seeker after a city, a man called, as it} a pea 
seemed, by God, after long wanderings, to leave the enchant: > crime 
ments of Carthage and all earthly loves and labour for the } crimi 
creation of a new world. The analogy was hardly to be} secur 
missed. He read Homer also at school; but Homer was} with 


1 de Ord., I., 26. 
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if treated as a linguistic lesson and he found no pleasure in him, 
‘nor did he become a good Greek scholar. He infers that 
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s are best learned conversationally to begin with, 
and that “a free curiosity hath more force in children’s 
arning of languages, than a frightful enforcement can have.” 
He is in fact the first apostle of the Direct Method. 

Augustine’s schooldays were brought to an end by the 
fnancial embarrassments of his family. He spent his six- 
teenth year at home, while his father was endeavouring to 
raise sufficient money to send him to the university. It was 
during this year of enforced idleness that he became a really 
bad boy. Lvarsi satiari inferis in adulescentia, he cries: 
“my youth was all on fire to take its fill of hell.” In the 
bombastic phrase the critical reader may detect a note of 
pride, already perhaps perceptible in that tantus peccator. 
Such left-handed or diabolical conversions are really less 
rare at the age of sixteen than the good bishop seems to 
suppose. He lets us know that with the crisis of adolescence 
his father’s hot-blooded, pagan nature definitely gained the 
upper hand in him; but he does not supply us with the 
savoury details which a modern realist would certainly 
furnish at this point. Perhaps there were none to supply. 
Yet there is one exception—one deed of darkness, secret and 
monstrous, which he forces himself to canvass in all its 
aspects of shame and horror—a sin beside which the crimes 
of a Catiline appear to him but as venial human peccadilloes.: 
The reader’s curiosity is all agog. And he learns—that 
Augustine robbed a pear-tree! At this point it is easy to 
do our author an injustice. After all the strong language 
about Hell, the pear-tree produces an exquisite effect of 
anti-climax. But it would be a mistake to infer that the 
saint was either a conscious humourist or a fanatic devoid of 
all sense of proportion. 

There are two quite different scales by which we may 
measure the goodness or the badness of an action. Men of 
affairs measure it on the scale of results, moralists on the 
scale of motives; while the man in the street commonly 
uses one scale for his neighbour’s actions and the other for 
his own. Now, measured in the scale of motives, the theft of 
a pear may be worse than the theft of an empire. Most 
crimes are committed for the sake of something which the 
criminal believes to be good—power or wealth or revenge or 
security or the like. Even Catiline never committed murder 
without a rational motive; he explained that he did it “ to 
keep his hand in.” But the deplorable thing was that 
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Augustine did not believe the pears to be good ; he knew that 
he had much better in his own garden, and when he haj 
stolen them he gave them to the pigs. What was this byt 
diabolism, the love of sin for the sin’s own sake? That was 
why Augustine thought that he had put Catiline in the shade 
and imperilled his eternal salvation. Granted his premises 
he was perfectly right. He only differs from modern yp. 
holders of the “ motive ” theory of morals in accepting more 
frankly the logical consequences of that theory. 

At the end of a year the devoted efforts of his father, 
supplemented by the generosity of a wealthy patron, enabled 
the boy to resume his studies ; he was sent to the university 
of Carthage. The African capital was a lovely and luxurious 
town: Carthago Veneris the Romans called it—the city of 
Our Lady of Love. Augustine went there hungry for all 
experience, but above all hungry for love. He describes his 
state of mind with a quite modern subtlety :— 


“I knew not love as yet, but I was in love with 
Love ; and my secret want made me hate myself because 
I felt no conscious want.” 


#Eneas was ashamed that he had not yet found his Dido. 
The omission was soon repaired :— 


“* IT came to the bond of enjoyment, and gaily knotted 
the cord of sorrow about my neck; then came jealousy 
and suspicion and fears and angers and quarrels—as rods 
of burning iron for my scourging.” 


Love-making and theatre-going seem to have been at 
first his chief preoccupations. Other undergraduates there 
were, of a more active and pugnacious temperament—the 
Hearty Men or Good Eggs of Carthage university—who 
formed themselves into a club called the Eversores or Up- 
setters, and found their amusement in ragging freshmen and 
interrupting the lectures of the professors. ‘* Nothing in the 
world can be more like devils,” says Augustine, with a touch 
of envy. He was not himself one of these choice spirits ; but 
they inspired him with that respect which intellect so often 
feels for brawn, and he did his best to keep on good terms 
with them and pretend to be what he was not. 

The natural man—the soul inherited from his father— 
was now dominant in Augustine; but it was not long to 
remain in undisturbed possession. Here another surprise 
awaits the modern reader. The book which launched 
Augustine on his spiritual Aineid and determined the whole 
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future direction of his will was—of all things—a work of 
Cicero, the Hortensius, now lost. Truly God uses singular 
instruments : we are accustomed to think of the philosophical 
writings of Cicero as a medley of second-hand superficialities, 
the amusement of an elderly politician’s leisure, but certainly 
no clarion call to youth. Even in the fourth century they 
would seem to have been prescribed for their style, not their 
subject-matter. But to the almost Greekless Augustine, an 
undergraduate of nineteen years, as afterwards to the men 
of the early Renaissance, these books opened a window on 
to the clear cold world of Greek philosophy; from their 
pages there disengaged itself that Hellenic spirit which, 
prizing truth above comfort, chooses rather to “ follow the 
argument whithersoever it may lead” than to rest in the 
safe strongholds of tradition and convention. Non illam aut 
illam sectam, sed ipsam queecumque esset sapientiam ut dili- 
gerem et queererem et adsequerer et tenerem atque amplexerer 
fortiter, excitabar sermone illo (‘Not this sect or that, but 
wisdom herself, whatsoever she might be—to love her, seek 
her out, come up with her, to cleave to her and embrace her 
fast—to this was I moved upon reading of that dialogue”’). 

Augustine spent the next twelve years of his life in looking 
for sapientia quecumque esset. The first object of his inquiry 
was naturally the religion of his mother, to which he himself 
still nominally subscribed. But a short study of the Holy 
Scriptures convinced him that they contained little of 
philosophical value and were written in an execrable style, 
indigna quam Tulliane dignitati compararem. Moreover the 
Manicheans were already pointing out that the biblical 
narratives contradicted each other in many places ; and this 
game of “higher criticism” delighted Augustine’s intelli- 
gence. Manichzanism made also another and a deeper appeal 
to him. Was not its doctrine of two souls, an evil soul 
working through the body, a good soul dwelling uncon- 
taminated and apart—was not this doctrine the counterpart 
of his own experience ? The experience confirmed the dogma ; 
the dogma explained the experience. Augustine joined the 
Manichean church. 

In the meantime, as we learn from a casual parenthesis, 
Augustine’s father had died. From the tone of this and 
other references to his father, and from the absence in the 
Confessions of all reference to his brother and sister, it is 
apparent that Monica was the only member of his family 
who counted for him. More and more, on her side, she con- 
centrated upon this son the love which she had never been 
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able to give to his father: “far more than other mothers” 
he says, “‘ she delighted to be with her son.” ! On the son’s 
part, revolt seems to have alternated with partial surrender 
throughout his youth and early manhood; until his cop. 
version to Catholicism brought about complete surrender, 
and he could say of her, after her death, “ Of her life ang 
mine was one life made.”’ One need not have studied Freud 
to recognise in this exceptional relationship to his mother 
one of the determining factors in Augustine’s life-history, 
From this springs his inability to find happiness in the love 
of women; from this his desperate pursuit—in philosophy, 
in friendship, at last in religion—of an elusive substitute for 
that happiness. 

It was doubtless his father’s death which compelled him 
to abandon his design of entering the legal profession ; like 
many another, he had to become a schoolmaster for the sake 
of securing an immediate income. An opening was found 
for him in his native town of Thagaste. Soon after his return 
thither, his mother discovered his apostasy, and thereupon 
expelled him from her house ;_ but she could not live without 
him, and a significant dream provided the excuse for a 
reconciliation. Augustine seemed to be settling down to the 
life of a country grammaticus, when destiny made a fresh 
move. A young man who had been his playfellow from 
childhood, and had of late become suavis mihi super omnes 
suavitates illius vite mee—this dearest of all his friends was 
suddenly taken from him by death. This event precipitated 
in Augustine what to-day we should call a nervous break- 
down. Life became a purgatory, death an obsessing terror: 
quicquid aspiciebam mors erat. His own personality appeared 
as a prison whi nec esse possem, nec inde recedere : quo enim 
cor meum fugeret a corde meo? He did fly, back to Carthage, 
and with time the crisis passed ; but for years afterwards he was 
haunted by a vision of the transience of all things beautiful, 


‘‘ which have their dawn and their sunset; with the 
dawn they begin to be; they grow to their perfection; 
and from their perfection they decline and perish. Not 
all things reach old age; but all things perish.” 


At Carthage he set up as a rhetor—which in those days 
meant a teacher of literature and philosophy as well as of 


1 Significant, perhaps, in this connection is the horror with which 
Monica learned that her son had reached marriageable age, in striking 
contrast to the natural joy of Patricius, quasi iam ex hoc in nepotes gestiret, 
gaudens. 
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thetoric proper. His position was somewhat like that of a 
Privat-dozent in a German university; he had no salary, 
but received fees from his pupils for attending his courses of 
lectures. He made his name known and perhaps eked out 
his earnings by writing poems for public recitation at prize 
competitions, and by producing a treatise on xsthetic (now 
lost) “‘ which,” as he quaintly says, “I greatly admired 
myself, if nobody else did.” Thus he lived for some eight 
years, pursuing still the flying phantom of sapientia. He 
amassed knowledge until, as he tells us, he was like a man 
standing with his back to a great light; he saw the whole 
system of the world clear before him,.but his own soul was 
still in shadow. He kept a mistress who quieted his passions 
without satisfying his heart. He attended a Manichean 
church, which quieted his religious instinct without satis- 
fying his intellect. What chiefly sustained him in these 
years was his genius for friendship. I quote from a seven- 
teenth century translation a charming description of uni- 
versity society at Carthage :— 


“‘These were the things which in company of my 
friends did take my mind ; namely, to discourse, and to 
laugh with them, and to do offices of courtesy one to 
another; to read pretty books together; sometimes to 
be in jest, and otherwhiles seriously earnest to one 
another; sometimes so to dissent without discontent, 
as a man would do with his own self, and even with the 
seldomness of those dissentings, season our more fre- 
quent consentings; sometimes would we teach, and 
sometimes learn one of another; wish for the company 
of the absent with impatience, and welcome home the 
newcomers with joyfulness. . . . Thus did we set our 
souls ablaze, and make but one out of many.” 


As a teacher, it would seem that Augustine was not wholly 
successful. His lectures were so constantly interrupted by 
the “ most uncivil and unruly licentiousness” of his old 
friends the Eversores, that in his twenty-ninth year he 
decided to migrate to Rome, where he had heard that the 
students were meeker. This at least is the reason which he 
himself gives as ‘“‘ the chief and almost the only one” for 
leaving Carthage. It may be a coincidence that about this 
time! a stiff persecution of the Manicheans was being 


1 There seems to have been no active persecution in Africa until the 
proconsulship of Messianus, which falls two or three years after Augustine’s 
departure for Italy ; but in the year preceding his departure Theodosius 
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initiated under the influence of Saint Ambrose; but after 
Augustine’s conversion to Catholicism his enemies were not 
slow to insinuate that he had abandoned Africa in the hour 
of danger, deeming himself safer in a city where he was less 
known. It seems also possible that the old Adam or male 
soul in Augustine had revolted once more against his mother’s 
importunities, and he desired to be rid of her for good. Be 
that as it may, he gave his parent the slip and sailed for 
Italy, pretending that he was only going on ship-board to bid 
farewell to a departing friend. She was left weeping on the 
shore: “her carnal desire towards me,” he observes coolly, 
“* was justly punished with the scourge of sorrows.” 
Augustine found the students of Rome no more satis. 
factory than those of Carthage. If they were less boisterous 


in their demeanour, they were also less honest in their , 


business relations. They failed to pay their fees, and when 
he dunned them for the money, they left him and attended 
the lectures of one of his rivals. ‘“‘ I hated those students,” 
he says ; and he confesses with contrition that he hated them 
less for their moral iniquity than for his own financial loss, 
To escape from these embarrassments, he stood for the 
professorship of rhetoric at Milan, an important post to which 
was attached a fixed salary, paid by the municipality. Then 
as now, such appointments were apt to depend as much on 
influence as on merit. His relations with the Manicheans 
stood him in good stead. Symmachus, the prefect of Rome 
and the recognised leader of the pagan opposition, had been 
asked to recommend a candidate (who was required to give 
a specimen lecture before the appointment was confirmed). 
In eceadaats eyes it was particularly important to put in 
a good man at Milan who should counteract the machinations 
of his bitter enemy Saint Ambrose, the bishop of that diocese. 
The Manicheans lauded Augustine’s talent for controversy ; 
and by a pleasant irony the future leader of Catholic policy 
obtained his chair as an anti-clerical nominee. 

Augustine had now escaped from poverty. His mother 
he had not escaped. That indefatigable lady undertook alone 
the Mediterranean crossing (comparable for duration, expense 
and fatigue with an Atlantic crossing to-day) and joined him 
at Milan; as did also in course of time his mistress, his 
natural son, and various of his African friends. Perhaps he 
was not sorry for their coming ; for he was now approaching 


had prohibited under the harshest penalties the continuance of the Mani- 
chean monastic societies in the eastern half of the Empire, and similar 
action was perhaps already threatened in the West. 
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anew spiritual crisis. His hope of discovering sapientia in a 
Manichean dress had long been waning ; 
“T found the Manicheans much richer in specious 


reasons for combating the doctrine of the Catholic 
church than in proofs for establishing their own.” 





But Christianity, with its doctrine of a man-God, its dog- 
matism and its self-contradictory scriptures, was still repug- 
nant to him. More than once he carried his doubts to Bishop 
Ambrose, whom he admired as an orator and stylist. But 
the great man surprisingly refused to take an interest in his 
doubts. It so happened that whenever Augustine was 
ushered into the Bishop’s study the Bishop was always 
reading ; he would sit awhile—the Bishop did not stir; he 
would cough—the Bishop did not look up ; at last, in despair, 
the disappointed doubter would tip-toe out again. Augustine 
characteristically infers that the Bishop was afraid of him 
and unwilling to face a thorough discussion. And indeed 
perhaps he was. McCabe compares Ambrose’s thirty-fifth 
letter, where he advises a like doubter to leave alone these 
“trifles of the philosophers ” and study the book of Esdras. 

Thus frustrated, Augustine felt the temptation to abandon 
his already ten-year-old quest of a phantom truth in favour 
of some more tangible achievement. The soul of his father 
within him, like the good bourgeois soul that it was, urged 
that it was now time to settle down, become respectable, and 
make a career. For once, its promptings found an ally in his 
mother. Her son’s sinful liaison had long been a grief to her ; 
she now perceived an opportunity of ending it. Hastily she 
cast round to find a suitable match for him. Why did she 
not urge him to marry the humble woman with whom he had 
lived for so many years—the woman who had followed him 
from Africa and who was the mother of his child? The 
reader who asks this question forgets that Monica, besides 
being a saint, was also the widow of a town-councillor.! She 
had her position to consider. She could not consent to a 
misalliance. A young lady of suitable birth and breeding 
was found, a marriage was arranged, and ‘“‘ the woman ” was 
cashiered—tamquam impedimento coniugit. ‘‘ She went back 
to Africa,” says Augustine with the complacent egoism of 
the self-centred neurotic, “‘ vowing fidelity to my memory.” 
But the sacrifice to convention was a vain one: for Augus- 
tine’s fiancée was still too young to marry, and her lover, 
faced with the prospect of a two years’ engagement, pro- 
1 T owe this remark to Louis Bertrand. 
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ceeded to console himself with a new mistress. ‘ Make m 


good, O God,” he had prayed once in his boyhood, “hy ga 


He wan! 


please do not make me good too soon.”” This prayer, at least, B urrende 
was fully answered. should 1 
We are mildly surprised to find Augustine, very shortly § Yonica 


after this, preparing to throw up his position and found, ould ne 
philosophic community with a dozen of his friends in som Augusti 
remote country spot. The members were to pool ther§ Onc 
property in a common stock; two would be appointed ip his inte 
turn to see to the business affairs of the brotherhood; the could n 
rest were to live a life of meditation, remott a turbis otiow | the twa 
vivere. This promising plan was wrecked by the determined | gnflict 
opposition of the wives of the married members ; women, } the las 
alas, have always been conservatives in the matter of private } ness an 
property. But the monastic idea henceforth worked inf jhe old 
Augustine’s soul. The shadow of his mother’s religion had f , nt, 
fallen upon him: God was hard on his tracks. that 

But before he rediscovered Christianity, he was to dis- | shifted 
cover Platonism. One day a friend lent him the works of | gde stc 
certain Platonists (almost certainly Plotinus and Porphyry) } jis pro 
in a Latin translation. Weary as he was “ with wasting time } fellows 
and being wasted by time,” he embraced with ardour the years ( 
vision of a timeless world of immaterial and unchanging } (ther : 
Reality, where rerum omnium mutabilium immutabiles manent | rache 
origines. Once again, as at his first meeting with the Horten- } the me 
sius, the scales seemed removed from his eyes and the outer § | will ; 
world fell away from him: quis me tunc honor, que hominum ¥ i goes 
pompa, que inanis fame cupiditas, quod denique huius § there i 
mortalis vite fomentum atque retinaculum commovebat ? prot- } crisis, 
sus totus in me cursim redibam.1 It was a momentous dis: | byrder 
covery both for him and for the future movement of European | srbite: 
thought. This revived Platonism, the last and ripest expres: | of tea 
sion of the Hellenic genius, passed into Augustine’s blood, to | house. 
reappear increasingly diluted with Christianity, but not | not d 
essentially altered, in his subsequent theological writings. | iglje | 
These in turn profoundly modified the whole structure of the | ose u 
Catholic system. It is not, I think, too much to say that 
Augustine’s study of Plotinus is one of the conditions which 
rendered the Renaissance possible. 

The new Aineas had reached the goal of his quest, so far 17 
as that quest was an intellectual one. Plotinus gave him at | show, 
last a theory of God and the world which his intelligence } events 


1 adv. Acad., II., 5. ‘What preferment, what human pomp, what f oon + 
empty appetite of fame, what tie or comfort of this mortal life had power 
over me then? My whole being surged back into itself.”’ 
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could accept. But Augustine demanded more than a theory. 
He wanted a God to confide in, a God to argue with, a God to 
surrender to: an ideal object of his every passion, who 
should be for him in Heaven, and more perfectly, all that 
Monica was for him on earth. Such a God Neoplatonism 
could not provide. Plotinus never gossiped with the One, as 
Augustine gossips in the Confessions. 
Once furnished with the framework of a theology which 
his intellectual conscience accepted as rational, Augustine 
could not long postpone the final trial of strength between 
the two souls which shared the tenancy of his body. Their 
conflict had already reduced that body almost to a ruin. 
The last stage of the struggle was fought out in bodily sick- 
ness and mental anguish. A decision had to be reached, but 
the old Adam resisted stoutly to the end ; after all argument 
spent, remanserat muta trepidatio. We can sympathise with 
that “‘ dumb panic,” for the battle ground had by this time 
shifted from the intellectual to the moral field. On the one 
side stood arrayed his bodily pleasures, his worldly ambitions, 
his professional interests, his joy in free discussion with his 
fellows, in a word, most of the dispositions acquired in thirty 
years of rich intellectual and sensuous experience. On the 
other side stood Monica, and the monastic ideal. He had 
reached, as it were, the watershed between the ancient and 
the medizeval world. Once and again he cried “ It is decided ! 
Iwill do it now”; but his own will refused to obey him. So 
it goes on, day after day, page after page; in all literature 
there is no more faithful 1 and arresting picture of a neurotic 
crisis. It is a characteristic of all such crises that the awful 
burden of choice is cast in the end on some quasi-external 
arbiter. And so it was with Augustine. Lying in an agony 
of tears in his garden he heard a voice from a neighbour’s 
house—whether a human voice or an hallucination, he does 
not decide, nor need we—a voice which repeated Tolle lege, 
tolle lege, ‘‘ Take and read, take and read.” With that he 
rose up and opened his bible. He read— 


“Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying. But put ye on 


1 The difficulties raised by Harnack, Alfaric and other critics, seem to 
show, at most, that the relationship and the relative importance of certain 
events of this period were viewed by Augustine in a somewhat different 
light when he came to write the Confessions from that in which he had 
seen them at the time of their occurrence. Despite such difficulties, the 
passage in the Confessions carries in my judgment the stamp of essential 
truthfulness, 
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the Lord Jesus Christ ; and make not provision for the 
flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” 


To a man in Augustine’s condition the omen, though meagre, 
was sufficient. His conversion was followed, significant 
enough, by a physical breakdown, which compelled him t 
give up lecturing and retire to the country to recuperate, 
Not long afterwards he definitely resigned his appointment 
and became a candidate for holy orders. 

There the narrative part of the Confessions ends, and there 
I propose to leave him. Yet, as with those Victorian novels 
which culminate in the marriage of the hero to his beloved, 
and everybody living happy ever after, a persistent question 
lingers in one’s mind ; was that really the end of the story? 
In that moment in the garden—did the old Adam really die? 
Was the conflict never renewed? The answer is, I think, 
Yes and No. The immediate consequence of the decision 
was, so far as we can judge, a sense of happiness and a retum 
to normal mental activity. Celibacy naturally brought with 
it unwelcome and obsessing dreams ; Augustine cannot but 
remark with marvelling horror— 


“* what a difference is wrought betwixt myself and myself 
in that instant of my passage from this waking world to 
sleep or my re-passage hither.” ? 


But while the old Adam had licence in sleep to reclaim his 
ancient dominion, there is little to show that he ever again 
directly invaded the Saint’s waking life. Nevertheless it is 
difficult to believe that the Augustine of later years—the 
bishop who forbade any woman to set foot in his palace, the 
theologian who defended the use of coercion in religious 
schisms, the moralist who thought it folly to weep for the 
death of a friend, the ascetic who boasted that he had learned 
to swallow his food as though it were physic 2—it is difficult 
to believe that this man had found within the Church the 
true mental balance which he had failed to achieve outside it. 
It will be said that these are no more than the ordinary 
excesses and follies of his age; and there is, of course, some 
truth in the contention. But the psychologist will read such 
symptoms, both in the individual and in the age, as evidence 
of the persistent though hidden activity of the old Adam; 
the measure of his continued vitality is in the extravagance 
of the precautions which it rendered necessary. Certain 


1 Conf. X., 80 (41); cf. Solil. I., 25. 
* Epp. 98, 204; Conf. IV., 7 (12), X., 81 (44). 
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features of mediseval life represent the vengeance which the 
submerged but still enduring ancient world wreaked upon 
its successor. So with Augustine ; in some relations at any 
rate, the saint is but the obverse face of the sinner. With his 
enversion he became éyxparjs, he got hold of himself, and 
henceforth followed steadily the path which he had chosen ; 
but the price which he paid for unity of purpose was a heavy 
one. That fuller and serener virtue which the Greeks named 
swhpoovvn, that happy co-ordination of every faculty and 
every instinct, remained, I believe, for him, as for all men of 
divided soul, an unattainable ideal. 

I cannot end this paper without entering a plea for the 
occasional inclusion of selections from Augustine’s writings 
in school and university curricula. Their absence is, I sup- 
pose, largely due to a prejudice against his Latinity. . The 
idiom of Cicero does not spring naturally to his lips, any more 
than the idiom of Francis Bacon springs to yours or mine. 
He can imitate Cicero, when he pleases, better than most of 
us could imitate Bacon; for the not too critical eyes of his 
friend Nectarius one of his works ‘“‘ evokes the very image of 
Cicero” (Ep. 108, 1); but his real merit lies elsewhere. There 
are more ways of being a good Latinist than Cicero, and some 
of his modern admirers, have dreamed of. Like every man 
who has a genuinely new thing to say, Augustine uncon- 
sciously created a new language in which to say it. His 
diction, his rhythm, his sentence-building in the Confessions 
are not Cicero’s. At their best, they are better than that ; 
they are his own. Augustine is the last original master of 
Latin eloquence, and at the same time the first writer of 
modern romantic prose. As such, and quite apart from the 
interest of his subject-matter, he seems to me to merit a 
place in any generously conceived scheme of humane studies. 


E. R. DODDS. 


BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 









































MYSTIC UTTERANCE IN CERTAIN 
ENGLISH POETS. 


VIOLET I. KEMP, M.A. 


CoMPARATIVELY few religious, pantheistic or philosophic 
poems in our own, or any other literature, are clearly mystic 
in thought or inspiration. 

The mystic is one who, overwhelmed by a consciousn 
of an Infinite Power and his own soul, seeks unity with that 
Power and Reality. Whether he be pantheist or absolutist, 
the communion is always personal, communion with a 
beloved living Reality, demanding a complete self-donation. 

Ultimately it matters little what the mystic’s particular 
conception of his objective may be, because it can only be 
inadequate, and therefore unimportant, when compared 
with the ever-growing sense of the Reality behind human 
conception. Thus the mystic’s experience becomes more and 
more an inner thing of the soul, unconformable with concrete 
images ; so that “ glimpsing glory on the mountain top,” 
while saying “ It is good for me to be here” and longing to 
remain, he must yet return from the heights and, consciously 
or unconsciously, translate into action and so pass on the 
light of his spiritual motive power. 

The Mystic Way is a process of sublimation, in which 
there are three fairly clearly seen stages—PuRGATION, 
ILLUMINATION and UNION. 

In To a Daisy Mrs Meynell expresses the normal view of 
consciousness and its limitations— 


“* Slight as thou art, thou art enough to hide, 
Like all created things secrets from me, 
And stand a barrier to eternity 


O daisy mine, what will it be to look 
From God’s side even on such a simple thing ? ” 
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This normal perception is of the world of single vision, 
ghich the mind and senses raise between ourselves and 
rality. Further we do not attempt to go, but in some great 
moment we are lifted by sorrow, love or beauty, to another 
evel of consciousness. Then we realise that our ordinary 
perceptions are merely symbolic labels— 


“A spark disturbs our clod, 
Nearer we hold of God ”— 


and catch a glimpse for an instant of the divine unifying 
principle behind appearance, which it is the aim of the mystic 
consciousness to apprehend. ‘“‘ If the door of Perception were 
ceansed,” said Blake, ‘‘ everything would appear to man as 
itis—Infinite.” This cleansing is the aim of the mystic poet. 
In Francis Thompson’s Kingdom of God we get the finest 
among many fine poetic expositions of this :— 


** Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars !— 
The drift of pinions would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The Angels keep their ancient places, 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing ! 

Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces, 

That miss the many-splendoured thing.” 


Poetry can only be mystical to a certain degree. Pure 
mysticism, when the state of union is reached, is mute. The 
condition or method of mysticism is the elimination of all 
media, and the striking directly at Truth. This is really 
antithetical to the method of poetry, which interposes a 
medium between the mind and Ultimate Truth. 

Poetry 


“* Sees the world in a grain of sand 
And heaven in a wild flower ” 


where mysticism can only revel in a ‘“‘ white celestial thought.” 
In dealing with the poet mystics, it is with the first two 
states of Purgation and Illumination that we are concerned. 
They seem never to go on beyond the heights of illumination 
through the great dark night of the soul to the state of union. 
The first state may be called that of divine discontent 
with animal and social consciousness, and a growing ascetism 
of body and mind aiming at concentration on Eternal 
Reality, which involves a struggle between the lower 
interests and the demands of the spiritual life. Donne 
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0 rer this desire to break free from material ties in the 
following :— 
“* Batter my heart three person’d God ; for you 
As yet but knocke, breathe, shine and seek to mend 
That I may rise, and stand, o’er throw me, ’ and bend 
Your force to break, blow, burn and make me new. 
I like as usurpt towne, to’ another due, 
Labour to’ admit you, but oh, to no end, 
Reason your viceroy in mee, mee should defend, 
But is captiv’d and proves weak or untrue 
Yet dearly ’ I love you ’ and would be loved faine, 
But am betroth’d unto your enemie : 
Divorce mee, ’ untie, or breake that knot againe, 
Take mee to you, imprison mee, for I 
Except you’ enthrall mee, never shall be free, 
Nor ever chast, except you ravish mee.” 


The anguished conflict and discouragement as well as the 
unavoidable obligation to follow on, in one who has once 
seen the way, is interestingly shown in Thompson’s Hound of 
Heaven, and much more tersely expressed, and with more 
simple conviction, in Herbert’s poem The Collar, of which I 
quote the beginning and end :— 


** I strucke the board, and cry’d, no more ; 
I will abroad 
What shall I ever sigh and pine ? 
My lines and life are free ; free as the rode, 
Loose as the wind, as large as store 
Shall I be still in suit 
Have I no harvest but a thorn 
To let me blood, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordiall fruit ? 


Away ! take heed ; 
I will abroad. 

Call in thy death’s head there, tie up thy fears 
He that forbears 
To suit and serve his need 
Deserves his load. 

But as I raved and grew more fierce and wilde 

At every word, 

Me thought I heard one calling, ‘ Childe,’ 
And I reply’d, ‘ My Lorde.’ ” 


Thompson’s poem is haunting, full of colour, light and shade, 
but verbose beside Herbert’s. 

In the state of illumination, where “ Life is a quickness 
which my God hath kissed,” consciousness ascends from 
thought to contemplation, and the mind undergoes a men 
and emotional enhancement whereby it apprehends reality. 
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Wordsworth describes this experience, which some call 
absolute sensation, thus :— 
“ The light of sense 


Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world.” 


These necessarily fragmentary contacts with Reality broaden 
out into a wholeness of communion. “ The state of illumina- 
tion is an experience of eternity but not of the ‘ Eternal 
Qne.’” The artist, lover and mystic is led by an emotion, 
which is the driving power of the spirit, into a unified and 
simplified existence, where a reality, which the intelligence 
cannot comprehend, is known and felt. A wide range of 
mystical experience belongs to this second stage on the way. 
Absolute value cannot be attached to any of the symbols 
uder which the consciousness apprehends reality. 

At this stage we have the nature mystics’ consciousness 
of God in nature, as in Swinburne’s Hertha, the life spring, 
and Shelley’s Adonais, whére there is the conception of the 
all-pervading spirit in the universe. 


“He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where e’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 
Which wields the world with never wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above.” 


Here, too, belong the devotional mystics’ personal raptures, 
of which there are countless examples. To this stage also 
belong the phenomena of visions and voices, dramatisations 
of the self’s thoughts and hopes. These Crashaw describes in 
“an ode prefixed to a little prayer book given to a young 
gentlewoman.”’ 


“* Words which are not heard with eares 
(Those tumultuous shops of noise) 
Effectual whispers whose still voice 
The soul itself more feels than heares, 
Amorous languishments, luminous Trances, 
Sights which are not seen with eyes ; 
Spiritual and soul piercing glances 
Whose pure and subtle lightning flyes 
Home to the heart, and setts the house on fire 
And melts it down in sweet desire 
Yet does not stay 
To ask the windows leave to passe that way ; 
Delicious Deaths ; soft exhalations 
Of soul; dear and divine annihilations ; 
A thousand unknown rites 
Of joyes and rarefy’d delights ; 
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A hundred thousand goods, glories and graces, 
And many a mystic thing 

Which the divine embraces 

Of the dear spouse of spirits with them will bring 
For which it is no shame 

That dull mortality must not know a name.” 
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Here also is the land of Blake’s imagination and vision; § jfhis ea 


and A. E.’s country of “ Unity.” 

I will now consider the method of the poet mystic. Puy 
vision must be refracted, before it can become poetic 
material. Accordingly the poet mystic seeks ways out by 
means of metaphor and simile, extended metaphor, sym. 
bolism or allegory and animism. 

In the first method of metaphor and simile, particularly 
in descriptive parts, the poet proceeds by comparisons, mor 
suggestive than parallel. We find this in The Song of Solomon, 
where we recognise the traditional form into which the 
mystic can read his experiences. Among many, a poem by 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson shows this traditional use of the 
symbols or language of the lover in religious and especially in 
mystical poetry. She also uses the metaphor of the garden 
of the soul as did St Teresa. 


‘* My love shall entreat me sweetly, 
With voice like the wood-pigeon ; 
‘I am here at the gate of thy garden, 
Here in the dawn.’ 
Then shall I rise up swiftly 
All in the rose and grey 
And open the gate to my Lover 
At dawning of the day. 
He hath cross of pain on his forehead, 
And wounds in his hands and feet, 
But here mid the dews of my garden 
His rest shall be sweet.” 


By suggestive and allusive language the mystic artist 
often works like the musician. We may recall Heine’s sea- 
buried town in the Nord See, Cyclus, akin to the perfect 
manner in which Debussy in La Cathédrale Engloutie has 
conveyed the right imaginative atmosphere, of which Heine's 
long description almost falls short. By the beauty of music 
and image, the consciousness of the hearer or reader is dilated 
to the apprehension of a wider perspective. 
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Blake uses the second method of extended metaphor, but 
his poetry rapidly becomes crushed by a heavy symbolism in 
the characters or personifications, and doubly so in thelr 
descriptions and pronouncements. 
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Wordsworth and others seek the way out by Animism :— 


“The motion and the spirit that impels 
All thinking things all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things.” 


He also tries to rationalise his vision in the retrospection 


| visions § of his early semi-mystical experiences. 
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“ The soul that rises with us, our life star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting and cometh from afar.” 


The expression of mystical thought by metaphor not fully 
developing into symbolism is employed by all the great 
nystical poets. The fullness of the mystic vision as Vaughan 
gw it, lies behind :— 


“‘ I saw Eternity the other night.” 


But the poet must either sustain the metaphor, in which 
use it becomes a heavy and dangerous symbolism, or lapse 
back to his white celestial thought, or merely give up the 
attempt. That is why it will be found that perfect poetic 
expression of mystical experience is only achieved in stanzas, 
or lines even, in a poem. 

Thus Shelley’s— 
“* Life like a dome of many coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity ” 


and Whitman’s— 
‘* Light rare untellable, lighting the very light.” 


We owe to the mystics most of the symbols and images of 
the spiritual world—Divine Darkness, Eternal Beauty, the 
Beatific Vision, and the Rose—concepts, by which they 
would try to bring us into contact with the wider world of 
the spirit. 

Our religious poetry is individual and varied, resting 
chiefly on the basis of the religious experiences of alienation 
from and reconciliation with God. In the mystic progress 
these are covered by the first two stages of Purgation and 
lilumination with the preliminary dark night of the soul. 

Of the seventeenth century religious poets, Vaughan and 
Traherne are undoubtedly mystics. To Traherne “ the face 
of nature ” and every occupation and act of daily life “ spoke 
tememberable things.” He saw an end in all things; God 
in all things, and we the end of all his works. 


“ To see the fountain is a blessed thing, 
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Of glory face to face; but yet the end, 
The glorious wondrous end is more ; 

And yet the fountain there we comprehend, 
The spring we there adore ; 

For in the end the fountain best is shown 
As by effects the cause is known ; 


From one, to one, in one to see all things, 

To see the King of Kings 

But once in two; to see his endless treasure 
Made all mine own, myself the end 

Of all His labours! Tis the life of pleasure ! 
To see myself His friend ! 

Who all things finds conjoined in Him alone 
Sees and enjoys the Holy One.” 


The chief mood of his thought is one of rejoicing in the 
attributes of God, and his share in them. Here it is the sheer 
ecstasy of one, who in the endeavour to pass on his vision, 
becomes at times incomprehensible. He describes his spirit 
as a strange extended orb of joy, which being nigh of kin to 
God, did ever dilate itself. 


“‘ "T'was somewhat everywhere, 
And though it had a power to see 
Far more, yet still it shin’d 
And was a mind 
Exerted, for it saw Infinity.” 


I am inclined to deny that Crashaw was more than an 
ardent spirit using the marinist style in religious poetry to 
express the satisfaction of the convert to Rome. His ardour 
and music react on each other, producing an ecstasy of mood, 
but not of thought. His poem to St Teresa is a very telling 
illustration of this point. 


“‘O thou undaunted daughter of desire 

By all thy dower of lights and fires ; 

By all the eagle in thee and the dove ; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love, 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 

And by thy thirst of love more large than they ; 
By all thy brim-filled bowls of fierce desire 

By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire ; 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss, 

That seized thy parting soul and sealed thee His, 
By all the heaven thou hast in Him 

(Fair sister of the seraphim) 

By all of Him we have in thee, 

Leave nothing of thyself in me 

Let me so read thy life that I 
Unto all life of mine may die.” 
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This is written of one who indeed knew the joys of Union, 
yet in her life was wholly disciplined, and taught the nuns in 
her care the practical difficulties and benefits, in prayer and 
thought, of entering on and passing up the Way of Per- 
ection. 
Crashaw does not long for a closer walk with God, but 
mites in joyful content with his faith, as on the whole did 
Herbert, though in a spirit that explored much deeper. 

Herbert’s firm and loving faith accepted willingly the 
limitations of mortality. He shows little inner conflict after 
the first struggle between worldly ambition and the religious 
vocation, which is beyond The Collar, and little sense of 
alienation from God. His was a contented spirit, loving, and 
hoping for the love of God. Almost I would say that he was 
too orthodox and good a churchman to be one of the mystics, 
of whom the greatest have even ceased to regard the Blessed 
Sacrament as a necessary means to drawing nearer to Christ 
—with whom they are ever vividly conscious of communion. 

The poems of Vaughan are at once remote, timeless and 
mysterious, and deeply personal. He is afflicted by the sense 
of separation from God, and by our circumscribed human 
existences. But all the phenomena which veil God also 
reveal Him, and in this Vaughan finds comfort, as Words- 
worth was to do later. He saw everywhere the shadow of 
eternity :-— 
“There is in God (some say) 

A deep and dazzling darkness ; as men here 

Say it is late and dusky; because they 

See not all clear ; 

O for that night !—where I in Him 

Might live invisible and dim—” 
and :— 
“ Either disperse the mists which blot and fill 

My perspective (still) as they pass 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill 

Where I shall need no glass.” 


Freshness of nature description is all Vaughan’s own in 
the period preceding the Romantic Revival. He anticipates 
Blake and Wordsworth in the spirituality of nature. In The 
Waterfall the link with Wordsworth is most apparent. 


‘** Dear stream, dear bank, where often I 
Have sate and pleas’d my pensive eye, 
Why since each drop of thy quick store 
Runs thither whence it flowed before, 
Should poor souls fear a shade or night, 
Who came (sure) from a sea of light ?” 








Vou. XXVI.—No. 8. 
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Blake and Wordsworth enjoyed direct communion with 
a visible natural order not ordinarily known. All Blake; 
philosophy is an effort to persuade us to exchange the faly 
world of nature, on which we usually look, for the true world, 
which he unfortunately called Imagination. ‘A fool seg 
not the same tree that a wise man sees.” We are too much 
inclined to fit into patterns and make for ourselves a d 
routine. We breed a spectre within us, and our Emanation, 
our essential self that is one with God, has to walk the spectre’s 
way, and live the spectre’s life. The prophetic books are lj 
the direct outcome of the recoil from the spectre world, and 
show a vague reaching out towards unity with and under. 
standing of the Infinite. His essential aim is not personal 
union with Reality, God or the Infinite, but the construction 
of a universe. The function of a visionary rather than a 
mystic. 

It is interesting to consider whether or not the other great 
English visionary poet, William Langland, was a mystic. | 
should say that his inspiration was certainly mystical in his 
tremendous vision of social and religious reform. He saw 
the full likeness of the ideal Son of God hidden in the Plow- 
man, and in the common man of the street or workshop. 
Piers Plowman is the symbol of the writer’s highest religious 
thought—men’s likeness to Christ. The realisation of that 
figure in the world was a solace to the despondent writer. 
He was a mystic in that he caught glimpses of the impossible. 
He saw over St Paul’s the “ Vision Splendid,” which another 
of London’s poor poets, Francis Thompson, saw later when 
he wrote “‘O World Invisible we view Thee.” 

In the magnificent description of the Harrowing of Hell 
he is not describing a mystical experience as Dante was in 
the thirtieth Canto of the Paradiso. He, again, is a visionary, 
not a mystic. 

Mercy and Truth come from East and West. Truth tells 
the story of Christ’s life, and Peace joins them. A voice 
announces Christ’s coming to Lucifer :— 


“* What lord artow ? ” quod Lucifer. 
Quisest iste ? 
“* Rex Gloriz ” 
The light soon seide. 
“* And lord of myght and of man, 
And alle manere vertues. 
Dominus virtutum 
Dukes of this dymme place, 
Anoon undo thise yates, 
That Christ may come in, 
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MYSTIC UTTERANCE 


The Kynges sone of hevene! ” 
And with that breeth helle brak, 
With Belialles barres, 
For any wye or warde, 
Wide opned the yates. 
Patriarkes and prophetes, 
Populus in tenebris, 
Songen seint Johanes song, 

** Ecce agnus Dei.” 


Christ led away his own out of hell, and Truth and Peace 
* Till the day dawed 
Thise damyseles dauncede, 
That men rongen to the resurexion.” 


All the greater poems of Wordsworth attempt to pass on 
direct contemplative experience of the Spiritual in nature. 
Reference has already been made to the state of absolute 
sensation, or openness to the Ultimate Reality, and to how 
he was— 

** Well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thought, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being.” 


More and more he felt the sentiment of Being spread 
* o’er all that moves and all that seemeth still,” and was filled 
with a deep joy in the song of praise sung by the whole 
creation to the Uncreate, most audible when the fleshly ear 
forgot her function and slept undisturbed. Wordsworth 
certainly experiences some real form of illumination. But 
neither he nor any of the other poet mystics passed on 
through the dark night of the soul to the state of Union. To 
that point only the great solitary souls, driven by the wonder 
of their vision, arrive. Possessed by their longing for and 
love of God, Truth, or Reality, they may even gaze on the 
Unity that reconciles all opposites. 

Mr T. S. Eliot recently said that “* Mysticism after all is 
a whole time job.” That is why the poet mystics only reach 
the second stage of the mystic way. The Mystics who go on 
to the “ light untellable ” are poets too, but in the radiance 
of that truth they are silent. Could they write or speak, 
only a mystic would understand. But though they cannot 
speak of the Ultimate things, they do speak of the trials and 
joys of the way that leads to them. 


VIOLET I. KEMP. 


DatkerrH, MIDLOTHIAN. 











































































HOW THE YOUNG JAPANESE DREAM 
OF OXFORD. 


ERNEST PICKERING, M.A.(Oxon.). 
Professor of English at Yamagata Koto Gakko, Japan. 


Compositions from schoolchildren and foreign students ar 
often something more than amusing examples of unconscious 
humour. Some of the compositions I have recently received 
from the students of a Japanese State Koto Gakko are, | 
seriously think, psychological documents of no small impott- 
ance, especially if taken in conjunction with the background 
against which they were written. In order to ensure that, 
to some extent at least, that background may be understood, 
I must mention some facts about Japanese education. 

The system of education in Japan, especially in its more 
advanced stages, is remarkably unlike anything we know in 
England. All the best schools and universities are under the 
State, and consequently (although not always fortunately) 
there is a uniformity of method and a simplicity of progress 
very different from the uncertainty of our own country. 
The State Primary, Higher Primary and Middle Schoo 
correspond fairly in externals with our elementary, central 
and secondary schools, the chief differences, apart, of course, 
from certain inevitable differences in curriculum, being in the 
discipline and in the personnel of the students. There is an 
extraordinarily home-like spirit in the schools. Teachers are 
very like indulgent fathers, or, rather, kind elder brothers 
and sisters, in their relations with the children, relying 
almost entirely on pleasant persuasion and playful intimacy 
in work and sport alike. There is no more cheering sight 
than that of the little ones, trooping by no means unwillingly 
to school, most of the boys like jolly little monkeys in ther 
reach-me-down blue uniforms and caps, whilst the girls either 
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look dainty in the quaint maturity of native dress, or droll 
in the somewhat uncomely garments that pass for a Western 
school-girl’s toilet. The severe strain of competition, however, 
that marks the progress to the more advanced stages (along 
with other such factors as the increasing necessity for strict 
economy) gradually dispels this joyful light that shines over 
the entrance to education, until the disillusioned university 
student 
* Perceives it die away. 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


The personnel of the scholars is also very different from 
what we are accustomed to. The State schools are sometimes 
the only schools available, and are always the best schools, 
and therefore rich and poor alike attend them together. 

School, for the most of the children, finishes when they 
are between twelve and fourteen years of age, not always 
from choice. There are by no means enough middle (2.e., 
secondary) schools to meet the large demand. Although the 
State is rapidly increasing the number, there are at present 
only about 500 middle schools throughout the Empire. As 
in England, the full middle school course is completed at the 
age of seventeen or eighteen; but those students who are 
bent on a complete education do not forthwith proceed thence 
to the university. They must first spend three years at the 
Koto Gakko, whose literal translation as ‘ high school’ should 
not blind us to the fact that it is an integral part of the 
university course. The deepest cleavage comes, not between 
the primary and middle school (although, as in England, there 
is a serious cleavage here), nor between the Koto Gakko and 
the university, for practically all the Koto Gakko students 
proceed to the university ; but between the middle school 
and the Koto Gakko. Three years at the Koto Gakko and three 
or four years at the Dai Gakko (university) constitute the 
Japanese university education, which leaves the student a 
man of twenty-five before he can think of beginning an 
independent career. 

This prolonged period of education is not of choice but of 
hecessity. The Japanese student labours under three pecu- 

liarly severe handicaps. Before he can enter the avenue 
leading to the general stock of knowledge that is open to the 
student in the West, he has to force his way through the 
intricacies of another language and another system of 
mathematics, in addition to his own. He has to learn the 
English language (and some German also) and Western 
mathematics. Linguistically the East and West are so 
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widely apart that many years of hard study are ne 
before a Japanese student can learn enough even to read 
English passably. And there is almost as great a differencs 
between the mathematical systems. 

In addition to these two serious handicaps, there jg 
another that Japanese pride is reluctant to regard as 4 
handicap, but which any impartial observer would say was 
a burden too grievous to be borne by any nation ; and that 
is the Japanese system of writing, taken from the Chinese, 
It is a strange irony that the fantastic, elaborate and endless 
mass of signs that accorded well enough with the leisurely 
life of the ancient Chinese should have been taken over by 
such a busy, eager nation as the Japanese. Only the fact 
that a prolonged training in docility had been superimposed 
on their natural vivacity could have made this possible, 
And, now, they actually rejoice in their bewildering system 
of signs, the writing of which has become a matter of keen 
esthetic delight ; whilst, in addition, the necessity for fre- 
quent consultations with each other to decide the signification 
of some particular conglomeration of dots and dashes and 
blots fits in well with their natural sociability. But the 
serious fact remains that whereas when a Western student 
has learnt the twenty-six or so letters of his alphabet he can 
read or write anything, provided he has the mind for it, the 
Japanese student, even if he has the mind, can read or write 
little of any consequence, until he is the master of at least 
5,000 signs. Thus the Japanese student of eighteen, whilst 
he may not be inferior to his Western contemporary in 
intellectual capacity, is quite three years behind him in 
intellectual content. 

These three handicaps suffice to explain the existence of 
the Koto Gakko, which serves the dual purpose of completing 
the student’s general education and of preparing him for the 
specialised work of the university. Amongst other things, it 
is at the Koto Gakko that the student is expected to complete 
his knowledge of English so far as to be free of the literature 
of the West for his more specialised university work. 

But although the Japanese have thus been forced to 
prolong the period of university education to six or seven 
years, as compared with our three or four, they are in a far 
inferior position to most Western nations to meet the 
peculiarly heavy additional cost involved. There are few 
families in Japan who could, making all due allowance for 4 
lower cost of living, afford to meet the expense incurred 
even by three years’ university education, still less when it 
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is a matter of six or seven years. Nor is there much 
money available for the institution of scholarships. Private 
beneficence in education has taken the form of establishing 
schools and universities that not only meet special needs, 
put are, for the most part, taken advantage of by those who 
are incapable of surviving the devastatingly severe winnowing 
for entrance to the State institutions. 

The State has done a remarkable work, during the last 
two generations, to meet the peculiar exigencies of Japanese 
education. What education it provides is, as has been said, 
the best in the country, and where fees are charged they are 
almost absurdly low. They must be low, or the poorer 
student, unhelped as he is by any system of scholarships, 
would be utterly debarred from higher education. The 
annual fee for the Koto Gakko is only about £6. Since the 
total annual cost for each student’s education is, at least, 
£30, it is clear that the State cannot at once spread the 
opportunities of a higher education as widely, nor make it 
as efficient, as is desirable. In twenty years the Koto Gakko 
have quadrupled in number, but even now there are only 
twenty-one. The competition to enter is almost tragic in its 
intensity. At the Koto Gakko with which I am associated, 
the aspirants this year numbered almost 1,500—the number 
admitted, 182; and in some Koto Gakko an even higher 
standard than ours has to be reluctantly insisted on to 
counter the vast educational appetite. The Japanese educa- 
tional ladder, far more truly, perhaps, than anywhere else, 
is open to all, but it is almost tragically narrow near the top. 

ven the fortunate few must be educated on more or less 
mass-production methods. With classes as large as forty or 
so the staff is compelled to average some eighteen hours a 
week each in actual class teaching, so that there is little 
opportunity for any individual contact between teacher and 
pupil. This is most emphatically the case with the English 
professor. He has several Japanese colleagues, but, despite 
their usual ability, they can only teach English within a very 
limited area. Consequently about 500 students are dependent 
on one Englishman for their knowledge of the subtler points 
of English, and that in a language that to them bristles with 
nothing but subtle points. The wonder is not that the average 
Japanese student speaks such quaint Japanese-English, but 
that he speaks any English at all. 

But, despite low fees, the student is still faced with the 
problem of maintenance during the prolonged educational 
period, a problem particularly acute, because of the com- 
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parative poverty of the average Japanese family. Thy 
problem can only be solved in the Carlylian way of reduc 
the denominator of the fraction of life. There is a sort of 
unwritten sumptuary restriction that unites all the students, 
even the richer ones, in a scale of living so very plain that an 
ordinarily successful workman fares better than they. Tyo 
or three students share one room for living and sleeping, 
and, were it not for rice, stomachs might as well be pensioneq 
off, for little else gives them any occupation. I have not 
discovered exactly when the student’s uniform first becomes 
attached to his person. Maybe, some of the students start 
off at the Koto Gakko with a modest new outfit, but many | 
am inclined to believe bring over their old middle school 
outfit with them. Be that as it may, expenditure on clothes, 
caps and boots, or on hair-cuts and similar vanities, is almost 
unheard of. In their old blue uniforms, shapeless caps and 
clattering geta or cheap boots, they present a dingy enough 
appearance. All told, their expenditure, including the cost 
of books, sports and pleasures, varies from 50s. to 80s. a 
month. Some cannot find even this small sum (small, even 
in Japan), and then these gallant young adventurers have 
to work their passage completely. Not for them an occasional 
spurt into economically profitable employment during the 
vacations; that would not suffice. In the manner of 
Nehemiah’s heroic band that built Jerusalem, with a tool 
in one hand and a spear in the other, these future State 
officials, professors and diplomats, struggle to build up their 
temple of knowledge, with a note-book in one hand and in 
the other bottles of milk or a bundle of newspapers for 
delivery. It is a Koto Gakko student, for instance, who 
delivers the milk at my house, and he and many others 
like him need to get up at four or five o’clock every morning 
in the week to compass the necessary hours. Sometimes 
I see them incontinently sleeping during my well-intentioned 
efforts. 

Fortunately, all along the educational road, from earliest 
childhood, rich and poor have worked and played together. 
(For instance, in this Koto Gakko, two of the professors are 
friends from their old middle school and Koto Gakko days, 
when one of them had to maintain himself by delivering 
milk, whilst the other belongs to one of the richest families 
in this district.) And this fact makes possible the general 
acceptance of a Spartan code. When the richer students have 
money to burn, they light so big a candle that it takes many 
companions to put it out. To stand treat, if you have the 
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money, is regarded not so much as a pleasure or a duty, but 
asa simple matter of course. All this serves to give a peculiar 
to the mind of the Japanese student. 

Add to all this the fact that the Japanese code of morals, 
form of religion and standard of courtesy belong, on the whole, 
toa kind of life that is now rapidly receding from them, and 
that the more intelligent are acutely aware of the wider 
demands of modern civilisation. This may arouse either 
interest in, or resentment towards, other nations and different 
modes of life. The Japanese, fortunately, are inclined to be 
fatteringly interested in other countries, but they have a 
deep-seated national pride, and therefore prefer to be told 
of the differences and not the superiorities of other nations. 

The students in Japan represent the main trend of 
national feeling. On the one hand, the late war in the West 
and, on the other, the present trouble in the East have made 
them much more critical of Western civilisation than were 
their busily imitative fathers and grandfathers, who accepted, 
if I may be forgiven the alliteration, Bible and battleship, 
bicycle and billy-cock hat with equal avidity. I could adduce 
ample evidence that the predominant feeling in Japan at 
present is that the time is ripe for Japan to build up a new 
culture, which, while accepting the advantages of Western 
civilisation, will not be inharmonious with the nation’s past. 
The students are not only inclined to share this feeling, but 
they mix with it a rebellious desire for a better social system 
and an internationalism that will put all the countries of the 
East on a level of freedom and independence with those of 
the West. 

Thus, to bring the matter nearer home, they still love and 
admire the English, but this feeling will soon diminish unless 
the English language is presented as something other than a 
potent factor in international commerce, and the English 
nation as something more than a successful imperial power. 

It was amid such conditions as these where the students, 
as I have shown, partake of an education so unlike, in almost 
every way, that to which we are accustomed in the West, 
and where there is also a determination, at one and the same 
time, to learn all that is possible about the West and to 
subject it to the touchstone of their own acutely imagined 
national needs and international hopes, that, on various 
occasions, at their own request, I have told them something 
about the life and history of my own people. I quickly dis- 
covered that the best way, not only to interest them, but to 
promote international good feeling, was to talk to them about 
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the ordinary joys and interests, customs and habits of th 
English people, or about those things in which England i, 
indeed truly great, namely her. literature, science anq 
political craft. With those classes gradually specialising 
towards literature, English poetry has, on the whole, been g 
welcome subject ; but my task was not so easy amongst the 
rather tough (though friendly) material that is ploughing q 
determined course towards science. It was with these latte 
that I spent about two hours, talking about my old wi. 
versity, illustrating my words with many picture post-cards, 
Had they been students of literature, the English of the 
resulting compositions might have been better, but certainly 
not the interest displayed. I may add that I merely sug. 
gested that I should like some “ compositions,” which, in 
the past, has resulted in a slow and tiny dribble from 
reluctant pens. On this occasion I was overwhelmed with an 
eager stream. 

In what follows I shall, as far as possible, let the students’ 
essays speak for themselves; and so anxious am [I that 
nothing in what they say should be attributed to judicious 
editing, that I have presented them exactly as they came to 
me—like Cromwell’s picture, warts and all; although, in 
certain cases, a little editing would have made them clearer, 
without altering the sense. But I have sedulously refrained, 
and, moreover, am prepared to declare emphatically that the 
selections quoted are truly representative. 

I will begin with a few extracts to show the keen interest 
taken by the Japanese generally in Oxford, and the chief 
reasons for that interest. 


** Oxford—as far as I know, it is one of the most 
famous Universities in the world. People think of Oxford 
University when they say about a University, and they 
think of a University when they say about Oxford. 
Therefore the name is a mark of envy during all the 
students of the world. The University is known by Boat 
race between him and Cambridge University. The race 
on the Thames only one time in a year is the public 
fancy and the flower of all England ; no of all the world. 

“ The Lagbee (Rugby) match, Athletic match among 
them are known too.” 


Nevertheless the student concludes : 


“The matter which is more worthy than the race 
matches are the history about the School house customs 
and habits.” 
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How great is the fame of the boat-race! Witness the 
following ! 


“TI was told about Oxford University by my mother 
on five years old. Of course it is about a regatta consist 
in Oxford, Cambridge and so on. So that I always 
remembered Oxford University as ‘A university of 
Regatta’ in my primary school. But in my middle school 
I learned a little well about it. Oh happy! that I have 
all learned by my dear professor about it in Yamagata 
Higher School. 

“* At first I knew the name of ‘ Oxford ’ in the news- 
aper. It reported that the regatta between Oxford and 
ambridge was held. And the latter was beaten (sic /). 

It was the first time I knew of Oxford University. I 
impressed very much by the name and I supposed the 
fine regatta, for it is very famous all over the world. A 
few years ago I read the novel of Hardy and by its story 
I learned the system of the education, religion and their 
spiritual lives in Oxford.” 


The picture of the little Japanese child of five, at his 
mother’s knee, hearing about the boat-race is surely enough 
to make any one an internationalist. But there is one 
student, at least, who is interested in Oxford for distinctly 
other reasons. This is how his essay begins :— 


“In Oxford there is an automobile company which 
is called ‘ ’ (I suppress the name, lest the purity of 
my motives be questioned). That car is known as a 
‘little car of the world.’ The improvement of radiator 
of its new type increased percentage of radiation, and 
its external appearance became more beautifully.” 





_ He wades terrifyingly through many awe-inspiring tech- 
nicalities, and then, at last, comes the reluctant finish :— 


“There is the Oxford University which consist of 
about twenty colleges.” 


The genuine love of beauty, in particular, the beauty of 
nature, so characteristic of the Japanese, was inevitably 
touched by the beauty of Oxford. But, notice also how the, 
to them, unaccustomed blending of beauty with such 
ordinary facts as streets, lecture-rooms and dining-halls has 
evoked an almost bewildered response. The first {extract 
below shows a Japanese student so carried away by the 
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beauty of his subject as almost to overcome the difficultic, 
of language and stumble into poetry. 


“There was a dim mist over all the earth, and, 
warm glow upon the waters, and, amid the rich Noven. 
ber leaves of the forest a rainbow from the firmamen; 
had surely fallen. It was Oxford heaven. I was long; 
for the sight of beautiful England. Many, many students 
playing there. They are br(l)essed for the poems and 
good memories of youth. The river murmurs into the 
woods. The forests of Oxford University include many 
genious of the world with lovely scenery. The great 
college houses, buildings since many hundred year 
impress me as splendid itself. Spring will come, green 
grass prevail over the earth, and the land of poems and 
beauties visit soon. Rowing crew will begin. Oxford! 
peers on for ever, Courage and wisdom run with it Oh! 

u hast.” 


The conjunction of Art and Nature and Life impresses 
them strongly, so that one student says :— 


** The pictures brought my soul to Oxford University. 
The beautiful two towers of Magdalen college, High 
Street, called ‘the High’ at Oxford City and the most 
excellent tapestry ‘The Adoration of the Magi’ at 
Exeter College where Mr Pickering graduated at. I owe 
Mr Pickering a thousand thanks.” 


Another confesses :— 


““I was astonished that all the antique and ivy- 
mantled buildings along the both sides of High Street 
was colleges. The prospect of the tower of Magdalen 
college, stood amongst luxuriant trees is one of the most 
beautiful things. And the picture of Addison who take 
a walk in the garden is quite a calm and courtly view.” 


A rather original student ventured on a dialogue between 
father and son on the subject of Oxford. I will quote the 
conclusion, the final words of which are, in their way, almost 
as eloquent as the famous words from Plato’s Republic about 
the influence of beautiful surroundings. 


“Son: How are their studying? Do they take 
pains in mathematics, physics, shemistry and other 
hard lessons ? 
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“ Father: I dont know well. but they can listen 
lectures what they like. I have seen some Post-Cards 
about Oxford University. Its architectures, its gardens, 
and others all seemed very pretty, and then I felt that 
even if a student may not success in his study, he will 
get sure something else.” 


Magdalen and Christ Church men may both enjoy this :— 


“There are Magdalen, which is notorious for its 
beautiful scenery and Christ Church also there.” 


It required much elaborate simplification on my part to 
make clear to them those matters in which Oxford (with, to 
some extent, Cambridge) is sut-generis, namely, the system 
of government, the proctors, the examinations and degrees, 
its collegiate life and tutorial method. The first they grasped 
rather well, except that one student, having got so far right 
about the government as to be able to say : 


“As cities governed by Major, the university 
governed by Chancellor, next by Vice-Chancellor,” 


went to pieces sadly in his effort to grasp two or three further 
mysteries at once. 


‘“‘Its graduates are divided into 3 classes, namely, 
1. scholars, 2. exhibitions, and 8. commoners. And 
scholars are who passed the honour examination (which 
is the most difficult one) and the second are who passed 
the pass examination and the excess is commoners.” 


But he was by no means so mixed as this one :— 


“Balliol, Magdalen and Christ Church are chief 
colleges, and under those there are graduates, scholars, 
exhibitioners and commoners. The degree of the Uni- 
versity is Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts, and the 
former is given by money.” 


The proctorial system, with its “ proctors who follow 
always two bravoes,” diverted them greatly, and they agreed 
in describing it as ‘“‘ funny.” I would say that the force of 
the first extract given below lies in the fact that there is 
practically no disciplinary system in Japan, and, conse- 
quently, many students, not only of Koto and Dai Gakko, 
but even of the middle school, find themselves hundreds of 
miles away from their beloved and protective family system, 
rose a feeling most pathetically alone, with none to control 
or advise. 
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“The University government appoints ‘ Proctor’ 
to look after the good and evil conduct of the students, 
I think the system as this is very good for students, g0 | 
cant help being envious of the students in England 
because foreign students have no system as such.” 


** And I think the courage of students. I hear the 
German students who take the cup of beer and I ge 
Japanese students sing loudly. I assume you English 
students have courage. And they will be punished by 
proctor when they are too much couragous.” 


“We say him ‘ Bull-dog.’ He smells out when we go 
bar or other bad places,” 


“Students spend very pleasant and regular lives, 
They observe the Universitie’s law well, because they 
intend to become gentlemen in the future. If they dont 
observe this law, they are punished by a policeman who 
is called a proctor.” 


“It is funny about proctors. As Proctor, Master of 
Arts is appointed. The office of proctor is to look after 
the good conduct of the students. Each proctor has two 
servants who is called ‘ Bull-dog.’ Each proctor always 
accompanying by the two servants go round the city 
and if he see some bad conduct of any students, he 
advises them not to do such a thing hereafter.” 


The corporate life made a great appeal to them, and also 
the tutorial system. The Koto Gakko professors are friendly 
enough disposed to the students, but, in the circumstances, 
any sort of social or educational intimacy is almost impossible. 
The students were rather troubled by the fact that an Oxford 
education must be very expensive, especially as they can 
scarcely conceive the full extent of our scholarship system. 
But, although one student pathetically wrote, ‘‘ 1 feel that 
the Oxford University is a very aristocratic school and cannot 
enter it but sons of an illustrious family,” yet the great 
majority were not inclined to let a small matter of expense 
disturb any ambitions they had of somehow getting to 
Oxford. I will quote a few extracts about the corporate life 
and tutorial system. 


“The corporal life in each college of professors and 
students is a nice point. I am very sorry that we cannot 
do that.” 
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“In these colleges, masters and students alike live. 
This corporate life of professors and students, I think, 
is a very good system giving students much benifits in 
many points.” 


“ Marriaged teachers live out of the colleges and 
make their sweet home. I wish to enter such perfect 
University.” 

“In each college students live all together, but 
married teachers make their homes outside of their 
colleges. The main work of all the students is to write 
their compositions, and essays about everything and to 
listen to their favourite lecture.” 


“In the University, the great beautiful dining room 
there are. In that dining room the many portraits of 
the greats in the civil and military services in England 
are suspended on the walls. Even when the students 
take the suppers in that dining room, they must wear 
their gown.” 


“‘T think the tutorial system is very good for the 
students who have not both parents. For they have no 
adviser in their homes, but by the tutorial system’s 
favour they can solve about things which they cannot 
solve by themselves.” 


This last extract reveals eloquently the sort of educational 
system Japan needs, and may get in the course of time. The 
students (until force of circumstances makes them almost 
surly in their aloofness) refuse to regard a professor as a mere 
teacher. They want to accept him in loco parentis, and 
nothing pains me more than the strict limit I have to put to 
my own response to the naive offers of affection these 
solemnly smiling youths of eighteen and twenty years of age 
make even to me, a foreigner. It is quite contrary to the 
genius of the nation that, in the higher reaches of education, 
there should be such rigid and lonely courses for the student 
to follow. 

Although all the students without exception were appre- 
ciative of Oxford, several of them were bent on letting me 
know that Japan had something quite as good. Incidentally, 
I may say here that there need be little doubt of the sincerity 
of these compositions. As far as English permits, the students 
write what they think. The great majority, however, pre- 
ferred to criticise their own educational methods in contrast 
with those of Oxford, eagerly seeking to accept and under- 



















































stand what was best, no matter from what quarter. I yj 
bring these extracts to an end with three, one of them rathe 
long (but not a word too long, I think), which, between then 
sum up admirably what I believe was the general reaction 
to the subject. The desire for “ English gentlemanship ” jg 
widely spread, and coming from a people who have so much 
that is charming and gracious in their own manners, should 
be regarded by us, in all humility, as the highest possible 
compliment. 
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‘““The mood aroused in my heart by the name of 
Oxford University is very different from what we fee 
when we hear about Tokyo or other imperial universities, 
Perhaps it must be partly because that Oxford Univer. 
sity is a seat of learning in a distant foreign country. No, 
I think not so. 

‘“‘T believe there are some more important reasons 
with regard to it. In Japan, The history of the systematic 
education is very young. Consequently there is not even 
a university more than a hundred years old. Even 
Tokyo Imperial University is about 50 years of age. On 
the contrary, Oxford University is one of the oldest in 
the world. So, it has given birth to many great men of 
letters and scientists. What makes me to yearn Oxford 
University is its history, I think. Therefore I cannot 
feel such solemnity and suggestion for Tokyo, or other 
imperial Universities as for Oxford University. And also 
it seems to me that all Oxford men regard their Univer- 
sity as the native place of their souls. But, in Japan, 
the native place of the souls of the graduates of imperial 
universities are not their universities, but their Koto 
Gakko. I think this is also one of the reasons that make 
me feel such as I wrote in the beginning of this essay.” 


‘“* It seems to me that Oxford is the streets of beauty 
and history, and have indeed inseparably close relations 
between them. The smooth curve of the High seems to 
be so beautiful that we cannot see in Japan. The bad 
road in our country is so famous. 

“We can find at once the great difference when we 
compare the system of Oxford University with that of 
Japanese schools; that is creative and original, while 
these are the reverse. First I think that the ‘ Tutor’ 
system is splendid, we can never see in Japan. It is very 
important for the students that they are taught kindly 
by tutors. 
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“T suppose, secondly, that the difference between 
Honour and Pass Examinations is very important and a 
system to produce many a excellent student, for 
there is not such good system in Japan that the result is 
the produce of the vacant graduates. 
“Oxford has a charming power to me. When I set 
out on my journey abroad, I shall visit there to enjoy its 
beauty and history.” 


“ Mr Pickering showed us the picture cards of Oxford. 
I cant forget the grand view and sacred ancient type of 
school building, for instance, Magdalen College, Exeter 
College, Lincoln College, etc. When I saw steeples in 
which ivy is creeping, I was strucked by a solemn feeling. 
Tranquillity of mind which is need for students who are 
intend to master the most abstuse principles of study, 
is only attained by such circumstances. Then that 
courteous gentlemanship that is bandied about in Japan 
lately as ‘ old English gentleman type ’ and is longed for 
by young Japanese who bear the Empire of Japan upon 
their shoulders—is also cultivated by such a surround- 
ings. 
“Every year our Department of Education sends 
students to Oxford University. If these students studied 
there sincerely and got possession of so-called ‘ English 
gentlemanship ’ and after return to Japan advocated it 
to Japanese people (particularly to students) character 
of all Japanese would gradually rise. Next to this I 
heard from a man (my friend) lately returned to Japan 
from England that the arguments of students of Oxford 
and Cambridge University wield the world of thought in 
England and give new tendency to it. In modern 
chaotic world of thought good coaches of wholesome 
argument are needed. In this point the world of thought 
of England is surely sound as long as Oxford University 
is exist. Also he said that in Oxford University freedom 
of study is very respected and each student studies what 
he likes. Freedom of study is said to be the mother of 
progression of study. Anyhow Oxford University is the 
most typical university that now exist in the world. 
That’s all. (I thank you, Mr Pickering, very much for 
your kindness to show me many beautiful cards of 
Oxford University.” 


These extracts are, I think, valuable for many reasons. 
But their chief value to me, at the moment, is the service 
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they may do to the cause of international peace and friend. 
ship. There has lately been quite an orgy of flesh-creeping 
statements about the unprecedented horrors that will jp. 
evitably follow the outbreak of any future war, and every- 
body, except a few incurables, realises the necessity fo, 
bringing the world nearer to a state of permanent peace, 
But how? Possibly the surest method is by developing g 
widespread knowledge among all nations of their common 
humanity and congruent cultural needs. We only need to 
know each other as we know ourselves, or, perhaps, a little 
better, and war between us becomes an unthinkable thing, 
If the cynic demurs, it is because he does not undesial 
Usually, the members of different nations only learn to know 
each other as most emphatically they believe they are not, 
namely, on their most aggressive, materialistic and super. 
ficial side. There needs to be a deliberate intensification of 
effort to bring different nationalities and races together in 
their most representative moods, in their home-life and 
education, their arts and their sports. 

At the present time there is, to begin with, an admirable 
opportunity for developing a peace-engendering knowledge 
of each other between those extremes of East and West, 
England and Japan, strong enough to rise superior to any of 
those usually stupid international difficulties that have 
hitherto been the cause of wars. So far as England is con- 
cerned, the only people who are not highly appreciative of 
the Japanese are to be found among those who have some 
commercial or sectarian axe to grind. Those Englishmen, 
however, who live among them, with no such axe to grind, 
soon feel that they are amongst the kindest and gentlest 
friends. So far as Japan is concerned, the extracts I have 
quoted show how generously and eagerly the students react 
to any good thing that comes from England. And by these 
very students Japan will a few years hence be guided and 
governed. 

I seriously suggest, therefore, that we need more of these 
students in our oldest English Universities, where some of the 
future governors and leaders of each nation may live and 
learn together. East and West must meet. Far better to 
meet on each other’s playing fields than on any battlefield. 
Already the Japanese Government sends a limited number 
of its university graduates to study in England, but very few 
with the time or opportunity to meet intimately with our 
most representative youth, although it is pleasant to reflect 
that the Japanese Prince Chichibu spent a year at Oxford. 
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It would be no small contribution to the cause of inter- 
national friendship if a large-minded philanthropy, in 
England and Japan, could devise some scheme for bringing 
an increasing number of these young Japanese students into 
closer touch with the best that England has to offer. The 
more they understand the best of our country, the more they 
will be ready to admire and even love us, if only we realise 
our own great responsibility as the trustees of this best. 

In mentioning Oxford, I am not, as my Japanese friends 
would say, “‘a frog in a pond.” Oxford is only one of our 
many good things. Its particular merit in this connection is 
that it does make a great appeal to even an intensely patriotic 
Japanese youth. Almost all these students long to study 
there. One of them shall have the last word :— 


“The grey buildings, the classic chapel and curved 
streets, How I am pleased by seeing them. 

““{ was envious of the English students who can 
study in those beautiful and historical college. 

**So I intend to go abroad for Oxford College a few 
years later if circumstances permit. 

“*T must study English very hard so as to I am not 
perplexed at that time.” 


ERNEST PICKERING. 


YAMAGATA, JAPAN. 































































“THE LOST LEADERSHIP OF THE 
CHURCHES.” 


THE EDITOR. 


I HAVE borrowed this title from one of the numerous writings 
on church conditions that come my way and have to be 
read in the course of my duties as editor of this Journal, 
During the twenty-five years of my editorship I have 
prebebly read more of what has been written about “ the 
ailure of the churches ” than it falls to the lot of most men 
to read; a claim I can make without immodesty, since it 
obviously betokens no merit in me. When the Hippert 
JOURNAL was started in 1902 “ the failure of the churches” 
was a favourite topic, and in the interval between then 
and now nothing seems to have happened to diminish its 
attractiveness, at least for writers. 

The title I have borrowed strikes me as more interest- 
ing than the “failure of the churches.” The latter is 
question-begging and threadbare. It verges, moreover, 
towards self-contradiction, especially when used by church- 
men, since a church which has become conscious of failure 
can hardly be deemed to have failed completely. On the 
other hand, the churches may lose their “leadership” 
without failing at all. I see no reason for thinking that 
leadership is an essential function of the churches, though 
followership unquestionably is; and I am very sure that 
the appetite for leadership and the assertion of a right to it 
(of which there are signs) is distinctly unbecoming in 4 
Christian ministry. It may be that the loss of the churches’ 
leadership and the certainty that it can never be recovered, 
at least on the old terms, far from betokening failure, marks 
the beginning of a new success. The churches may 
acquiesce in their lost leadership, if indeed it be a fact, 
without losing heart. Something better than leadership 
may be in store for them. For example, service. 
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The following remarks are based on the extensive reading 
to which I have just referred. But the actual prompting to 
write them down came from a study of Lord Haldane’s 
article on ‘“‘The Churches and Higher Education” in the 
last number of this Journal. In that article Lord Haldane 
throws out the suggestion, and it is from him that I have 
borrowed it, which ends the last paragraph. In higher educa- 
tion, an enterprise that takes many forms, he discerns the 
opening out of a field of spiritual activity which calls for 
precisely that kind of service a living church should be 
willing to render. That the Church should enter that field 
with a view to the domination of it, with a view to becoming 
the “leader ’’ in that sense, is not what I understand Lord 
Haldane to recommend. As I understand him he points 
out to the Church the possibility of entering there as a 
servant, co-operating with other servants not uninspired 
by the Holy Ghost. He is not repeating advice like that 
once given by the late Lord Salisbury when he urged the 
Church ‘* to capture the Board Schools.” 

Here we have to do with something different from the 
melancholy diagnosis and desperately feeble remedies to 
which writings on “‘ the failure of the churches ” commonly 
introduce us; from the enfeebling self-scrutiny to which 
the churches are becoming increasingly prone; from the 
smart sayings of writers who use the condition of the churches 
as a grinding stone for the literary axe; from the attempts 
to restore their waning fortunes by reviving exhausted 
theological categories. We have before us a positive sug- 
gestion of great significance which, if followed up, promises 
an immense reinforcement of intellectual power to the 
spiritual life of the churches. And that is a kind of reinforce- 
ment which, in these days, no church can afford to despise. 

To this suggestion of Lord Haldane’s we shall return 
later. Before doing so it seems necessary to inquire more 
som into what is meant by “the lost leadership of the 
churches.” 


Unquestionably there have been times when the Church, 
reckoned as one of the high powers that determine the 
course of history, was relatively a far stronger factor in 
Western civilisation than it is to-day. When Shakespeare, 
in Henry V, represents that monarch as submitting his 
proposed expedition against France to the approval of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely, he 
is depicting the Church in a position of leadership which 
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it once held but holds no longer. The sanction of th 
Church was neither asked nor waited for when the Britis; 
Government declared war on the Central Powers in 1914, 
or, if it was, the interesting fact has not yet been di 

The deed was done, and the Archbishops, Bishops and ¢| 
of all denominations were left to fall into line or not, wi 
such results as we know. How the Archbishops and Bishops 
would have decided the matter is a tempting question ty 
speculate upon. But I venture to think they harbour no 
grievance against the secular state for not casting upon them 
the responsibility of a decision so momentous, and in that 
sense they have no regrets over their vanished power, 
Does anyone seriously desire to restore a state of thi 
under which capital decisions of this nature would be left 
in the hands of the churches, established or non-established ? 
Do the clergy themselves desire it? Do the Archbisho 
and Bishops desire it? Some persons apparently do, while 
others, not really desiring it, often speak carelessly as ee 
the thing were desirable. But I greatly doubt whether the 
churches, to-day, would accept such a responsibility even 
if it were offered them; the acceptance would certainly not 
be unanimous. They are content for the most part with 
what is called ‘ making their influence felt,” which they 
sometimes succeed in doing. Whether or no this freedom 
from responsibility in guiding the great operations of the 
state conduces to the religious interests of the churches by 
liberating spiritual vitality for other purposes is a question 
on which I do not propose to embark, though, intrinsically, 
it is well worth consideration. 

Not only does the state refrain from submitting the 
decision in great matters, such as war and peace, to the 
official representatives of the national religion, but even 
when these representatives come forward with proposals 
relating to their own functions and agreed among them- 
selves, the state is by no means disposed to accept them 
offhand. Of this we have recently had a notable illustration 
in the rejection of the Revised Prayer Book by the House 
of Commons. From that event we may learn that, however 
interesting the question of the Reserved Sacrament may 
be to experts in the technique of Sacramentalism, and how- 
ever important to devout Sacramentalists, the public is no 
longer submissive to clerical authority in such matters, but 
prone to judge them by its own standards of truth, value 
and relevance. Whatever else this event may import, it 
seems to prove that “the lost leadership of the churches 
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is not an empty phrase. The churches no longer control what 
the “world” thinks about the things that matter most. On 
them, as on things of lesser moment, public opinion is not to 
be ignored. Am I wrong in suggesting that the rejection of 
the Book was due, in the major degree, to a widespread 
feeling that the question at issue, hinging, as it did, on the 
Reserved Sacrament, was being given a prominence which 
its real importance did not warrant, and only in a minor 
degree to dislike or fear of the particular changes proposed ? 
Was not the conflict rather between divergent standards of 
value than between contrary opinions about theology or 
religion? Many thoughtful observers have received a strong 
impression to that effect. 

If the impression is true, or even approximately true, a 
situation of great interest arises for those who are pondering 
the relations of Church and state. The present official 
relations between the two were established in times when 
their respective standards of value were fairly coincident, 
when, if the Church declared such and such an ordinance 
to be of supreme importance to the spiritual life, the state 
would generally view the matter in the same perspective, 
tither accepting the ordinance on the authority of the Church 
or resisting it on the authority of the Bible, but in either 
case betraying a sense of its importance at least equal to that 
entertained by the Church. This identity of standard and 
of perspective between Church and state no longer exists— 
not, at least, in regard to such questions as those on which 
the House of Commons had recently to pass judgment. In 
regard to the weightier matters of the law, such as justice 
and mercy, Church and state (perhaps I had better say 
Church and ‘‘ world ”’) still have a fairly coincident standard 
of value and see eye to eye, or may be presumed to do so; 
but in regard to the importance of such questions as the 
Reserved Sacrament they no longer see eye to eye, but value 
them differently. Nor should it be taken for granted that 
the Church’s standard of value in these things is necessarily 
the higher and the world’s necessarily the lower. 

I am not bringing this forward as an argument for dis- 
establishment ; it might even be used in the contrary sense 
as showing the usefulness of the state-connection for bringing 
the Church into contact with the criticism of the world and 
so inducing a juster sense of proportion in the church-mind. 
I bring it forward for the purpose of reminding the reader 
how greatly conditions have changed since the Church of 
England was by law established. The world has become a 
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competent critic of the Church, and no longer feels itgg} 
bound, as once it did, to accept the internal controversies of 
that institution at the valuation placed upon them by chup¢h. 
men. This is a momentous change, the full significance of 
which we can hardly claim to have apprehended as yet, | 





am inclined to think it a change for the better, a ¢ 

to say the least, which wise churchmen will not permit them. 
selves to mourn over. It imports, among other things, that no 
church, in this country at all events, can maintain a position 
which makes it de jure the world’s intellectual or moml 
superior. Dealings between the two must now be conducted 
on a less arrogant basis. No monopoly of the ministrations 
of the Holy Spirit (which is the Spirit of Truth) can be 
claimed by either side. Or we may put the matter ina 
form which bears more directly on our present theme. If 
theology is to retain her place as the Queen of the Sciences 
she must abandon the claim to absolute power, and be con- 
tent to rule henceforth as a constitutional monarch acting in 
concert with the whole body of human knowledge. This 
seems to me the first consideration to bear in mind if we 
are to understand the significance of Lord Haldane’s sug. 
gestion. 


But “the lost leadership of the churches ” is often used 
with another meaning for which I can find no warrant in 
history. Writers on “the failure of the churches” are 
constantly reminding us of the scanty influence which the 
ethical principles of Christianity appear to exercise on the 
course of the world and on the daily conduct of the masses. 
I am not concerned to deny the fact of this scanty influence, 
though I am inclined to think it not quite as scanty as the 
exploiters of the theme are fond of making out. What 
seems to me untrue in these lamentations, or propaganda, is 
the implication that in some vaguely conceived period of the 
past, perhaps described as the “ Age of Faith,” the Church 
effectively impressed the Christian ideal on the daily conduct 
of the world—a time, in short, when men generally, under 
the leadership of the Church, were ethically christianised or 
at least on the way to become so. History furnishes no 
evidence that the leadership of the Church, in that sense, ever 
existed. But it does furnish abundant evidence to the 
contrary. 

When St Francis, in the Middle Ages, made his remarkable 
attempt to put the Christian ideal into practice, his example 
was looked upon with alarm and dislike by the leaders of 
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the Church, who were by no means “leading” in that direc- 
tion; it stood out, moreover, in sharp contrast to the general 
life of the times, and has so continued down to the present 
day. If the Divine Comedy may be taken as evidence, 
even the belief in hell, so characteristic of that “ Age of 





faith,” does not seem to have been effectual in preventing 
multitudes of Dante’s contemporaries from getting there, 
mostly in consequence of abominable vices practised in their 
lifetime. Another example gathered from the same epoch is 
afforded by the Canterbury Tales. The Wife of Bath was a 
daughter of the Church ; a pilgrim to a shrine; but she was 
not a shining example of the Christian life; nor were the 
others, jolly pagans for the most part, who beguiled their 
pilgrimage by listening to her conversation. As far as one 
an judge they were much the same kind of people whom we 
point at to-day as illustrating “the failure of the churches ” 
—worldly-minded, pleasure-loving, selfish, acquisitive, sen- 
sal, not to mention one or two who were manifestly religious 
humbugs. Nothing was further from their preoccupations 
than the ‘“‘ solution of the social problem on the lines of 








the teaching of Christ,” in which the Church of our day 
isso often called upon to assert its leadership. The Church 
their day, of which they were all professing members, had 
hiled to interest them in that. It had no “ leadership ” of 
tat kind to lose. 

It might be contended that, though the Ages of Faith 
were weak on the side of Christian ethics, yet whatever 
practical Christianity then existed was due to the leader- 
ship of the Church. This would be difficult to disprove. 
But there are general considerations which render it 
doubtful. Is it not rash to assume that, whenever men 
behave themselves as Christians should, they do so in 
consequence of what has been heard from the Christian 
_ Just as the Good Samaritan seems to have acted 
in disregard, if not in defiance, of what he had been taught 
by the Samaritan pulpit, so I imagine there would be no 
difficulty in finding multitudes of men and women to-day 
whose characters and lives are rather an example of what 
the churches ought to teach than of what they are actually 
teaching. Indeed, the parable will not be wholly mis- 
interpreted if we take it as a warning against the danger of 
church-edited morality, typified in the conduct of the priest 
and the Levite. The Good Samaritan, on his part, seems 
to have taken his inspiration from the best practice of what 
we should now call the “world”; he simply did what any 
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decent man would do in the circumstances and what king, 
hearted people, when uninterfered with by religious taboos 
have been in the habit of doing since kind-heartedney§ back from 
first appeared on the planet. It was not a new discovery jg} of thelt ® 
morals, as some expositors absurdly make out, but » and a ligh 
illustration of the common sense, kind feeling and gooj If] right 
manners which date back to the birth of humane relation. § 20t due 
ships. I think we do wrong to the Samaritans in geneq|§ want of t 
when we treat the Good Samaritan as the first good om § ve migh' 
Samaria, till then, had produced. There must have bee § ! take it 
many before him in Samaria, as elsewhere. to the ki 

For reasons such as these I hesitate in ascribing all th § world al 
practical Christianity that exists, be it much or little, to the § with the 
direct influence of the Christian churches. In the matter of § which €' 
theology, perhaps, the churches have had things largely their § # the ¢ 
own way ; but not so largely, I think, in the matter of ethics, enough : 
In that province the “world,” in spite of its abundant § mpatiet 
activity in the wrong direction, has not been inactive in the § wider SU 
right. It has made its own contributions to the cause off o the d 
Christian idealism ; the ideal of “ playing the game,” which § tons W 
now forms a notable element in the outfit of a Christian god ™ 
gentleman, and notions of chivalry in general, may be citedas § ‘at th 
examples. Nor is there any reason I can think of why sud # them 
contributions to ethical idealism from the side of the “world” § @ mul 
should not be set down to the work of the Holy Spirit. fight w1 

Perhaps one may go a step further. Is it too much tof ™é of 
suggest that the demand for theological improvement, for} ™ tm 
a creed more in harmony with existing intellectual needs, } because 
has largely arisen from moral pressure on the side of the} duty & 
world? If we look into the matter closely, scrutinising one } © °@T¢ 
by one the various changes of doctrine that are proposed, | by no 
think we shall find they havé something more in view than} They ¢ 
the reconciliation of theoretical theology with theoretical | They | 
science. Far more, so it seems to me, they betoken an effort } thicke 
to level up the moral standards within the Church to the in the 
moral standards of a “world” which at certain points}. 18 
notably in the standard of scientific truthfulness, has got f ™ the 
ahead. Of one thing we may be very sure. The world wil f Which 
not suffer the cause of moral idealism to be lost through the ifit g 
Church’s preoccupation with matters that are irrelevant tof “ We 
it. If the Church fails to lead in that direction other leaders } "80 8 
will be found. ca 

Has not the perception of this begun to dawn on the ae 
churches themselves? Does it not account for the “im } “° § 


patience ’ of many parsons and of many laymen? Are not ‘ 1 ¢ 
anua 
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at ki 
taba these impatient ones aware of something that ts holding them 
rtednes § back from a free and full participation in the active idealism 
Overy in fof their age, something which may once have acted as a help 
but a) § anda light, but now acts as a hindrance and an obscuration ? 
id IfI rightly understand what they mean, their impatience is 
relation. § not due to a belief that the world is going to the devil for 
gener) § want of the ministrations of the Church ; if it were only that 
0d on, § ve might dismiss it as an ecclesiastical or clerical obsession. 
ve been | I take it as due to something far more worthy of respect: 
to the knowledge, namely, that the higher elements of the 
all the § world about them are engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
, to the§ with the lower elements, and to the consequent longing, 
ater of § which every good soldier must feel, to put himself to hazard 
ly their § at the critical points of that tremendous battle. It is not 
‘ethics, f enough for brave men to be on the skirts of it. They are 
undant § impatient when they find themselves there. To be held back 
- in the § under such conditions by ecclesiastical restraints, by the power 
use of § of the dead hand, by institutional interests, by preoccupa- 
which § tions with the irrelevant, may well provoke impatience in 
ristign § good men. And is there not abundant evidence to show 
ited as § that the mere prospect of these inhibitions, the possibility 
y such them, the fear of them, is acting as a powerful deterrent 
vorid” # multitudes of valiant young souls who would eagerly 
j fight under the banners of the Church if only they could be 
ich to § sure of a place in the forefront of the battle? The idealism of 
rt, for our time has a strain of valour in its composition. And 
needs, | because of that our young idealists, while admitting a 
of the | duty to mend the human wreckage of our civilisation and 
g one | 0 care for the wounded who fall on its stricken fields, are 
sed, [| by no means content with a service so comparatively safe. 
than | They are not to be satisfied with a place in the ambulance. 
etical | They desire to be employed where the blows are falling 
effort f thickest and to take their chance of wounds and death 
o the § 1 the positive warfare of the Spirit. 

ints, | suggest that this has something to do with the decline 
s got f the quantity and quality of candidates for Holy Orders of 
1 will f Which a writer in Crockford’s Clerical Directory says that, 
h the § fit goes on for another ten years, the Church of England, 
it tof 88 we now know it, will have ceased to exist ?1 Has it not 
ders § #lso something to do with the impatience that so often takes 
possession of parsons? I think we should be greatly mis- 
the f taken in explaining the first phenomenon, any more than 
‘im- — the second, as due to religious indifference. Behind it all 


“not * Quoted by the Rev. Hubert Handley in the Hissert Journal, 
January, 1928, 
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a healer of woes—a conception of its function to 
perhaps, it has been too narrowly confined by 
sayings attributed to its Founder and by convention 
pictures of his activities. What our young idealists gp 
demanding is positive warfare for the good life, and a chur 
that shall lead them in that, even to the point of risking its 
own corporate existence, which none of them has yet dap 
to do. When, if ever, a church appears which is pre 
to mobilise all knowledge for the dangerous warfare of th 
good life, and to disburden itself of whatever holds it bad lore 
from active alliance with knowledge in every form—whe difficult 
such a church appears there will be no further lack, eithe§ ‘he! m 
in quantity or quality, of ‘“‘ candidates for Holy Orders”§ [ctor ! 
Such is the second consideration to bear in mind ag yg *V°° 
approach Lord Haldane’s suggestion. 
That these remarks correctly interpret Lord Haldanes§ mal 
mind is more than I would dare to affirm. I can only say tha} tut 
these were the thoughts called up in my own mind as |} YUld 
pondered his article. But whether or no I correctly interpret § ™ thei 
him at all points, a vision he most certainly has of a churching © ado 
closer contact with the spiritual forces of the modern worl tducat 
than any church which now exists. And especially witht “° 
knowledge; for all knowledge is one. An active alliang} 2 'r 
between the spirit of reverence represented by the Church} "5 
and the hunger for knowledge represented by the School, | * ™@ 
that both may advance together under a unitary ideal, the of the 
ideal, namely, of mobilising all knowledge for the achieve} * cha 
ment of the good life in the endless variety of its forms—this,} . Uni 
I take it, is what Lord Haldane is pleading for. The Church} ™ ~ 
and the School (I use this term symbolically) must draw} YS 
together and make common cause, not in the narrow sense divin 


lies the demand for a church which shall be more than eperone 
Which give 
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of sending clergymen to give children daily instruction in 
peculiar brands of “ divinity,” but in the broad sense of . e 
acknowledging a common mission in the universe and uniting} ° "ht 
their main currents for its accomplishment. Ch 
But the statesman who gave us that immortal “‘ Hegelian ee 
army,” which laid down its life and saved us from destruc fon 
tion in the early period of the war, was not likely to rest pe 
content with general aspirations. Lord Haldane is practical, thinl 
With the ideal before him of an ultimate alliance between him 
the spirit of reverence represented by religion and _ the ra 
hunger for knowledge represented by education, he bids ae 





us ask where, at the present moment, is the point of nearest 
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gives the answer in a single phrase—“ higher educa- 
tion ’—and he proposes that the churches and the Univer- 
sities—including, of course, the modern Universities for 
whose foundation England owes more to Lord Haldane than 
rhaps she knows of—should draw together as institutions 
acknowledging a common mission and confer upon the best 
means for its accomplishment. 

The question before them would obviously be twofold 
and reciprocal. On the one hand the churches would place 
before the Universities the difficulty they are in—the 
difficulty arising from the fact that the idealism of the young, 
their interest in the good life, which is obviously an increasing 
factor in the life of the time, is looking elsewhere than to the 
service of the churches for a field of occupation, and so 
leaving that service depleted of the men it needs. But 
the matter would not be confined to asking the Universities 
to make modifications to help the churches in obtaining 
recruits for the ministry of religion as it now exists. It 
would involve the further question of what modifications 
in their conception of the ministry are the churches prepared 
to adopt for the purpose of helping the cause of higher 
education to which the Universities are committed. For 
the cause of higher education, it must be remembered, is 
no longer an affair of providing a finishing school for the 
sons of the well-to-do ; it has taken a social aspect and aims 
at making culture in all its branches the common property 
of the people, at making the access to knowledge universal— 
a change sufficiently indicated by the significant phrase 
“University Extension.” Are the churches prepared to help 
in this effort to make the light universally accessible, to throw 
weight into it, as one of the duties laid upon them by the 
divine commission they bear ? If they are not, if they refuse 
to modify their conception of religious ministry at that point, 
Ido not think we can expect the Universities to help the 
churches in getting recruits. The question is reciprocal. 

In indicating the point of nearest approach between the 
Church and the School—the point, that is, where an alliance 
between the two might be soonest begun—Lord Haldane 
tefers to “adult education.” That and “‘ higher education ”’ 
should be taken as interpreting each other. We shall, I 
think, miss the point of Lord Haldane’s plea if we suppose 

to refer exclusively to the forms of adult education now 
known under that title—such, for example, as the admirable 
activities of the Workers’ Educational Association. A much 


— between these two spiritual forces to be found. 
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broader conception of adult education—with its growing point 
perhaps in activities now in being—is gradually forming itsej 
and obtaining utterance here and there in the discussions of 
educationalists. I refer to the notion which turns th 
demand for “ vocational training” into a demand that gj 





vocations shall be educational, a conception of education which, 
should it ever become firmly rooted in the public mind, woul 
transform the face of civilisation. This is the broad meanj 
of adult education to which our minds are gradually bei 
opened. It turns the whole life of society into “high 
education,” adult for the most part, in which the natur 
of the good life is continually revealed by the process of 
practising it, under endless forms, in vocations dominated by 
the ideal of excellence. 

If the churches should begin their alliance with the forces 
of higher education at the practicable point indicated by 
Lord Haldane, there is no telling how vast an enterprise 
they may ultimately find themselves embarked upon, 
Helped or unhelped by them, that enterprise will unquestion- 
ably go on, with transforming results to the spiritual life 
of the world. If they choose to remain outside of it, carrying 
on a private business of their own, the best they can hope 
for in the future is to survive as tolerated anachronisms, 
If they make common cause with it they will be vitalised 
by its ideals and its enthusiasms. They will never “lead” it 
in the sense of domination (they should not be ambitious for 
that), but they will live in it and with it. As the part they 
are called upon to play develops they will find that all the 
duties they acknowledge as laid upon them by their divine 
commission are included, and many more of like nature. 

In spite of failings, the Church, inclusively considered, 
is unquestionably the most precious asset of our civilisation. 
In even a deeper sense than Army or Navy, it stands for 
the spirit of heroism, active in the devout and faithful 
lives of a vast and varied ministry. Because of this heroic 
spirit it is always waiting for high employment, and is never 
satisfied until it be challenged by some great and difficult 
enterprise. One such enterprise has always confronted it 
and been heroically met—that of liberating the human 
spirit from the fetters of sin. But we now see more clearly 
than our fathers did that liberation from sin is an element 
in a vaster enterprise which involves, also, liberation from 


ignorance. 
EDITOR. 
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PAGANISM IN THE CHURCHES. 
C. E. LART. 


Ir may be that the rising generation, when the storm and 
dust of controversy has died down, will see more clearly than 
we do the salient features which stand out in the landscape, 
obscured as they seem to be to-day ; which are perhaps, that 
although church-going is at a low ebb, and churches, generally 

aking, are emptier than they were fifty years ago, some of 

em are full to overflowing—that the Hyde Park atheist is 
said to have almost given up business from lack of audiences 
—and Light, the organ of the Spiritualists, to have a larger 
circulation than all the Church newspapers put together. 
Those who look back, twenty-five years hence, will realise 
that once more the Spirit of God was moving on the face of 
the waters. 

We are too much occupied in asking ourselves the cause 
of all the falling-off in church-going, which we assume is due 
to loss of religious sentiment in the nation, to take into 
account all the various currents, past and present, which 
make up the river which is all the time flowing to the sea, and 
above all we are looking for a single cause, which lies in the 
present or the immediate past. 

In so doing, are we not ignoring all the lessons of history ? 
For no movement, religious or political, has ever since the 
world began, had its origin in any one prime moving force, 
or any one single cause, or combination of causes or forces 
situate in the present or immediate past, and the reasons for 
what is called ‘‘ the Church’s failure,” lie not in to-day or 
yesterday, but in many yesterdays, and have their roots in, 
and draw their subsistence from a mass of evils, which have 
accumulated in the nineteen centuries of Church history. 

If any one cause could be assigned for the religious 


1 T heard this statement made at the Diocesan Conference in Exeter. 
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situation of to-day, it might be said that the beginning of th, 
trouble lay in the adoption of Christianity by the State, jy 
the reign of Constantine the Great, when the Church ha 
ceased to be the persecuted Church of the Catacombs, anj 
became the State Church, rich and endowed with tempon| 
power; when the sacred College of the Priests, founded 
Augustus, in his attempt to purify and restore the oj 
religion of Latin Rome, became the Sacred College of th 
Roman Church, and the title of its Head—Pontifex Maximy 
—was transferred to the Bishop of Rome; when the statug 
of Jupiter and Apollo were re-consecrated to St Peter and § 
Paul, and the Church took over so many of the rites anj 
ceremonies of heathen cults, especially of those which wer 
its greatest rivals. 

It would seem impossible to doubt, even if there were no 
historical evidence of the fact, that the Edict of Theodosius 
in A.D. 380, ratified and approved two centuries later by 
Pope Gregory, in his letter to Mellitus, which allowed and 
even ordered heathen temples to be taken over and re 
consecrated to Christian use, and such rites and customs 
which could be adopted by the Church, only gave sanction 
to practices which were already in being, and which had 
already begun even in the Church of the Catacombs, which, 
from political reasons, had adopted heathen symbols ; such 
as the swastika, and the representation of Christ as Orpheus, 

Rome was the centre of the known world; all roads led 
thither, and almost every Eastern pagan cult had entered in, 
and built its temple on the ruins of the old Latin religion, 
Numbers of priests of Syrian, Persian and Indian cults, 
including Buddhists, had been drawn there, and all were free 
to enter the meetings of the Christians and discuss religious 
matters ; hence the heresies which arose. It was natural and 
probable that after the death of Jesus and His Apostles, 
false Christs should arise and lead Christians from the Faith. 
Jesus Himself said it would be so. Leaders of the Church 
began to follow the policy, so dear to their successors and to 
politicians, of “‘ seeking a formula,” and of “ making 8 
gesture ” towards their heathen rivals. Constantine himself 
set the example by adopting the Cat Ruo symbol, pre 
Christian and pagan, in which the heathen saw the symbol 
of his Sun god, and the Christian the Sign of the Cross.*_ 

With its compromise with Paganism, the troubles which 
have afflicted the Church for nineteen centuries began ; by 
that fatal step the seed was sown of all the persecutions and 


1 Didron, Iconographie Chrétienne, xi., 128. 
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massacres which have drenched the world with blood, and 
the lack of interest in institutional and conventional Religion 
evinced by two-thirds of this nation—not to speak of others. 

The history of the early Church is a curious mixture of 
edicts which forbade worship of stocks and stones, and the 
Hosts of Heaven—and the adoption of such heathen prac- 
tices; the Church changing the name of the local god into a 
Christian one; the pagan holy stone being sprinkled with 
holy water, and a Latin cross being cut on it—the god, in so 
many cases, became a Saint." 

Numerous Church Councils, in fact every Church Council, 
from that at Arles in a.p. 458, down to Toledo in 692, forbade 
worship by Christians of fire, lighted torches, trees, wells, 
fountains, menhirs. King Charlemagne in 789, found it 
necessary to issue an edict forbidding heathen practices, 
including the beating of bounds, akin to the Roman Luper- 
calia, a custom which is kept up to-day for purely civil pur- 

s, but which is a religious rite in some parts of India. 
cent of King Edgar, in 967, in England did the same. 
Canute had occasion to forbid heathen practices, which 
persisted up to the Conquest—and after. 

Nevertheless the worship of the old gods persisted, either 
definitely, where heathenism still continued as it did to a 
late date, especially in Ireland and Italy—‘‘la vecchia 
religione,”” or under a veiled compromise, where the water 
from the holy well was put into the holy water stoup and the 
holy fire was kept burning before the altar, or the menhir or 
lech was installed in the church or in the churchyard. 

Thus we find St Patrick conciliating the pagan Irish by 
sprinkling the stone at which the King had been baptised, 
with holy water and naming it “‘ Leach Phadruig”’; and by 
taking their gods into the cathedrals and churches, where 
they were worshipped as Christian Saints, still, however, 
retaining their former attributes. One such stone, covered 
with golden plates, symbolical of the sun, called Cealmond 
Cealstak, was preserved in the cathedral of Clogher up to the 
~ oe Cathal Maguire, who died in 1498, and who records 

e fact. 

Ireland, Cornwall, Italy and other countries, are full of 
so-called ‘‘ crosses,”? on which the Church has cut a small 
Latin cross, showing that they had been “ sained”’ and 
become Christian, as Columba sained the 800 stones of Iona. 
But though Columba himself might declare that “ Christ is 


1 P. St Yves, Les Saints les successeurs des dieux. 
® R. Soc. Irish Antiqueria, xvii (1917), p. 185. 
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my Druid,” it is evident from the Irish MSS and othe 
sources that the semi-heathen semi-Christian tribesmen gay 
but little difference between the Saint and the Druid; an 
whereas the chieftain had taken his Druid priest into batt, 
to curse his enemies, as Balak sent Balaam, he now took his 
Saint, whose exorcisms differed little from those of his pre. 
decessor, and were counted as efficacious, if not more go— 
and in many cases, the Saint was the heathen sorcere, 
turned Christian, but bringing, who knows how much of 
pagan superstition with him. Montanus himself had been g 
priest of Cybele. The Saint had the right of “ ill ‘wishing ” 
or cursing, which had formerly belonged to the Bard o 
Druid, but only if a just and righteous request was made ty 
him. The chief had the right of demanding his Saint to go 
to battle with him and to exorcise his enemies. 

Under such a system of compromise, it was inevitable 
that the theology of the Church should be tinged with pagan 
theology ; and Christian theology itself began to be formu 
lated in an age when the conception of the universe was 
elementary, and man’s conception of God was entirely 
anthropomorphic. 

Dolmens were often taken into churches as altars, or 
rather the church was built over them, as at St Miguel near 
Bilbao, and near Rhosneigr in Anglesey, where a small chapel 
exists on a rock in the sea, built over the altar dolmen ; first 
pagan and then Christian. 

Sun worship continued in Ireland to a very late date, 
St Bridget of Kildare had been a vestal virgin of the Sun, 
and after her conversion she still kept the Baal fire burning 
in a circular enclosure of wattles, together with nineteen 
nuns, who also had been Vestals with her. At her death, the 
nineteen nuns kept up the never dying fire, each one heaping 
up wood for one night in turn; on the twentieth night, the 
fire was called “‘ St Bridget’s fire,” and was not replenished. 
The custom continued up to the year a.p. 1220, when the 
Bishop of Kildare seems to have been struck by its pagan 
origin, and ordered it to be extinguished.1_ The never-dying 
fire of the Roman Church, and lights and candles are a sur 
vival of fire or sun-worship, though with Christian symbolism 
in place of the heathen. 

It is to be noted that nineteen is the number of stone- 
circles, when it is not twelve—often called, locally, the 


1 It was continued, however, till the reign of Hen. VIIL., Giraldus 
Cambrensis, xxxv., xxxvi. Ware, Antiq. Hibern. xvii, 97 (Celtic Druids, 
Higgins, p. 186). ; 
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“nineteen maidens,”’ twelve being the lunar months, and 
nineteen the months with the sun, moon and five planets 
added. The case of St Bridget seems to have been a clear 
case of thinly-veiled sun-worship. 

A veiled cult of the sun continued for centuries under 
Christian guise. In all ancient churchyards, unless local 
conditions and¥situation have prevented it, the great 
majority of the burials are on the south side—the north side 
was reserved for the graves of suicides—when they were not 
buried at the cross-roads, where the heathen shrine had 
stood, or still stood—for unbaptised children, whose fate, 
according to St Augustine, was eternal damnation; nuns’ 
children, and in the Middle Ages, gypsies, whose bodies 
were buried with the head to the north. The north side was 
the territory of the Devil, and in ancient churches and 
cathedrals a door was left open to the north till the Bishop 
had perambulated the building, sunwise, east to west—when 
the smell of incense, the sprinkling of holy water and the 
exorcisms by bell, book and candle drove the Evil one out 
through the only door left open, and which was then walled 
up to prevent his entry. 7 

The wedding ring 1s the symbol of the sun. 

The Church everywhere, in Italy, France and the West, 
and equally so in Asia Minor and North Africa, was com- 
peting with the worship of the old gods, but more especially 
in Rome, which had been invaded by the Eastern cults, all 
of which had temples for their worship. Mithras was the 
greatest rival which the Church had, owing to certain 
similarities in his religion. He was the Persian Sun-god, and 
was said to have been born of a Virgin ; his birth took place 
in a cave, and tradition says that the stable in which Jesus 
was born was in a cave. Mithras also was said to have risen 
again after his death. The Mithraitic communion and Mass 
was similar to the Lord’s Supper, in that the initiates partook 
of wine and circular cakes, symbols of the sun. The initiate 
who had passed all the degrees of the Mithraitic ‘“‘ mystery ” 
received the mark of Mithras on his forehead, and was called 
a “soldier of Mithras.” The priests claimed that the 
Christians had borrowed their religion from that of Mithras, 
a claim stoutly contested by the Fathers. It is very probable 
that the legends of Mithras, as well as those of Vishnu, in his © 
Teincarnations, came from the same source, and were per- 
verted versions of prophecies relating to Christ. It was the 
Persian Magi, the wise men of the East, who were the first 
to do reverence to the new-born Child. 
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The heathen priesthood was a sacrificial priesthood, anj 
claimed magical and supernatural powers—only one thi 
was needed to give the early Church a lead which would br 
it level with its rivals—to make its priesthood a. sacrificig 
one ; a priesthood which had power to sacrifice its God afresh 
each day upon its altars, and to turn the elements, similarty 
those used in the Mithraitic Communion, into God himself 
Once convince an ignorant and superstitious people, just 
emerging from heathenism, that its priests have magia 
powers and can cast a man’s soul into torment—that jt 
holds the Keys of Death and of Hell—and fetters are riveted 

on his soul, to the detriment of all true religion. The doctrine 

of transubstantiation gave the Church its lead, but it has 

been the cause of more bloodshed through the centuries than 

the Great War. The State Church having outstripped its 

rivals “ the work of corruption went on apace.’’! 

Temples of Mithras, Isis or Astarte, Osiris, Serapis, 
Cybele, and other Eastern deities, have been found in Rome, 
all of whom contributed something to the ceremonies and 
rites, and even doctrine, of the Church—and not in Rome 
only, but in Jerusalem and Alexandria and Byzantium, 
So far, no temple to any god of Hinduism or to Buddha has 
been found ; and yet it is to these two religions that the cere. 
monies of the Church owe so much. It was from the Grand 
Brahmatma that the Pope took his emblem of the cross keys, 
and the Bambino procession in Rome is a replica of the Shiva 
Ratri in India, where the image of Shiva is carried on a 

alanquin to visit the other temples in the vicinity. Shiva 
is represented as sitting under an expanded cobra hood, some- 
times conventionalised into a shell or canopy. The Bambino 
is also depicted sitting under precisely the same canopy. 

Before the Mogul invasion, the Brahmatma, or Grand 
Pontiff was the supreme head of Hinduism. He was chosen 
by the supreme council of Seventy, who had reached the 
highest degree of initiation, and was the sole Keeper of the 
elevated formula, which included a summary of all know- 
ledge contained in the letters A U M, and sworn to preserve 
the esoteric wisdom of the Lotus from the common herd. 
There also existed a higher mystic word, crowning the whole 
system, kept in a casket in a hidden sanctuary, of which the 
Brahmatma alone had the keys; for this reason he wore two 
“cross keys ” on his tiara, like the Pope; moreover, it was 


+ Mithras was canonised, and became the patron saint of Arles, 
Salverle, Occult Science, i., 56; King, Gnostics, 47 et seq. 
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necessary for him to prove his virility, as in the case of the 


opes. 

: Malthough Christ metaphorically entrusted the keys of 
Heaven and Hell to St Peter, there is no evidence that St 
Peter ever wore a tiara, or bore the cross keys on it—the 
Grand Brahmatma did. 

The Roman priest, too, when he has consecrated the ele- 
ments, makes the sign of the “ jnana-mudra,” meaning 
*knowledge,’’ which Anglo-Catholics seem to have borrowed 
fom the Roman Church. The thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand are kept closed, thus making the sacred triangle, 
symbol of God and Eternity, which, with the double triangle, 
or “ Solomon’s Seal,’’ are often seen in our Churches. The 
explanation given of this gesture is that the thumb and fore- 
finger are kept closed in order that the officiating priest may 
not in a moment of forgetfulness touch any profane object, 
and so vitiate or detract from the virtue of the consecrated 
elements.” 

The modern idea of it being “ unlucky ” to walk under a 
ladder is a folk memory or survival of an ancient mystery, 
since the sacred symbol is formed by the angle the ladder 
makes with the wall and the ground—hence it is “‘ unlucky ” 
to violate it by passing through it. 

The vestments and ceremonies of the Mass, and many of 
the customs, and much of the doctrines of the Roman and 
Eastern Churches, are identical with those of Buddhism. 
The yellow mitre worn by the Grand Lama; the staff; 
“Greek ’ Cross—a pagan symbol long before it became a 
Christian one, and for that reason abhorred by the early 
Church—the purple robe; cope and dalmatic; the service 
with double choir; the ceremonial bowing of priests ; 
exorcism; the censers suspended by five chains; _bene- 
diction with fingers extended; the chaplet; ecclesiastical 
celibacy ; worship of Saints; fasting; processions sunwise ; 
holy water ; sacred eikons or pictures; symbols, the same 
in Hinduism and Buddhism ; monks and nuns; the tonsure, 
though this was common to the Egyptian and other priest- 
hoods; the doctrine of purgatory.® 

It seems impossible to suppose that such close resem- 
blances can be accidental, and since other religions did not 
borrow from the Christian Church, it would seem that the 


1 Jacolliot, Occult Science in India, p. 79. 
* Southern India, Gods and Goddesses. H. Krishna Sastri, p. 267. 
® Abbé Huc, Travels in Tartary, ii., 50; Monier Williams, Buddhism. 
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Church borrowed them, as it borrowed so many other things, 
in order to attract those of rival cults into its fold. 

Monasticism was certainly taken over from Buddhism, 
Buddhist missionaries had penetrated Syria, Palestine an 
Egypt long before Christ, and the Jewish sect of the Esseng 
was permeated by Buddhism; while a close relation existed 
between Egypt and India. It is known from Indian recon 
that 80,000 Buddhist monks left Egypt for India between the 
years 160-187 B.c., when the great Tope of Ruanwelli was 
consecrated. 

The very word “nun” is a female recluse in the old 
Egyptian language; in Semitic it means a “ fish,” and fish 
were the sacred familiars of the Mother Goddess, whose Day 
is Friday in all religions, and whose temples were accom- 
panied by the sacred fish-ponds; which is the real reason 
why the Church ordered fish to be eaten on that day, because 
by so doing, the convert showed his renunciation of paganism, 
since fish might not be eaten on the Festival of the Goddess, 

The heathen nun was the Vestal Virgin, the “‘ Devadati,” 
“* bride of the god,” and the Christian nun changed her title 
and became the “ Bride of Christ.” 

There is no intrinsic reason why the Church should not 
have been influenced by Hinduism or Buddhism, since India 
was in close touch both with Rome, Alexandria, and Asia 
Minor, both by the sea trade route through the Red Sea, and 
by the later land route through Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine; 
and Egypt had been part of the dominions of the Seleucids, 
to which Rome succeeded, and the Emperor received 
embassies from Indian rulers. St Clement says that in his 
day, in the early third century, Persian astrologers, and 
Indian Brahmins, and Celts jostled one another in the 
streets of Alexandria; it was a conflict of religions of the 
known world, in which each was certain to receive as well as 
to give, from each other. Divitiacus, Prince of the Aedul, 
Arch Druid of Gaul, interpreter of Cesar, and friend of Cicero, 
a his days, according to tradition, as a Brahmin priest in 

ndia. 

It is clear from excavations made in different places that 
the local god became the local saint, which had often never 
existed as a Saint. At Ste Victoire, in the Basses Alpes, & 
statue and altar of Dea Victoria was unearthed. St Yilis is 
the patron saint of a village of that name near Déle, and her 


supposed relics are deposited there; in 1720 a bronze bust ' 


1 Royal Soc. Irish Antiquaria, xxxi., 81; Book of Beginnings, Massey. 
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of Diana Illythia was found near the church. In Rome the 
church of St Apollinarius is built on the site of a temple to 
Apollo, and countless other instances can be adduced. Saint 
(osmo and St Damien took the place of Castor and Pollux, 
and votive offerings—‘ phalli ”—similar to those of Hindu 
temples, continued to be made by childless women in churches 
dedicated to these Saints, up to the reign of Henri IL., in 
France.2 St Denis, Patron Saint of Paris, who is said to have 
arried his head in his hand after his martyrdom, was the 
successor to Dyonysos—and Dyonysos was Tammuz, the 
Persian Sun-god, who also carried his head in his hands, or 
under his arm. 

Redwald, King of Northumbria, compromised most 
successfully by placing two altars in his church, one to Christ, 
and the other to the “‘dzmons.”% It was the “ pagani,” the 
people of the countryside, who chiefly preserved their old 
allegiance to the former gods, and it was the old religion, 
doubtless, which was responsible for the appalling state of 
morality among the monks and country clergy, as shown by 
the Bishop’s visitations in the eleventh, twelfth and succeed- 
ing centuries. It was not so much a falling away from 
Christianity, as a persistence of paganism, which led to such 
rsults, Even to-day in Burgundy a child is often buried 
with a “‘ sou ” in its hand—‘ pour payer le trajet & Charon,” 
and the Chronicle of Lanercost Priory records the celebration 
of the rites of Bacchus by the parish priest of Inverkeithing, 
in 1282, at Easter. 

The cult of the Virgin Mary, more than others, shows the 
substitution of the Saint for the goddess, but it was from 
Cybele and Isis, rather than from the older Latin Venus that 
her emblems and attributes were derived. Her emblem in 
Asia Minor, the mural crown, and her name—*“* Theotokos,”’ 
the Mother of God, was given to the Virgin by that 
church. The Roman Church chose rather the emblems and 


1 P. St Yves, op. cit., p. 842. 

* Picart, i., 22, mentions also St René or Renatus in a similar rdle. 
The patron Saints of this cult were St René in Anjou, St: Regnand in 
Burgundy, St Gilles in Brittany, and St Fontin in Provence. It prevailed 
in Italy till the eighteenth century, and in France till the Reformation, 
although Higgins (Anacalypsis, ii., 260) mentions a stone in Chartres 
Cathedral which was kissed by votaries so late as 1825, miracles and cures 
being sought by its intercession with the Black Virgin in the crypt—which 
sa statue of Isis. _ St Molinga was the equivalent Saint in Ireland. Inman, 
Ancient Faiths, i., 61 (Confession de Sancy v. Journal de Henri III, 
P. de Etoile, 883, 891). 

9 Bede, ii., 15. 
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ornaments of Isis—the crescent, or the orb and Sceptre, }} 
is an illuminating fact that the properties of healing atty, 
buted to the Virgin are mostly identical with those of h 
goddesses. The Madonna of the pass, and the Madonna ¢ 
the valley, or the fountain, have different virtues—thys ty 
one may go the sufferer from rheumatism, to another thoy rest 
who suffer from eye troubles or skin diseases, but the diffe bas P 
rence is, generally speaking, the same in the heathen an 
Christian religions, showing that the Madonna took over th 
previous cult. Even phallism, the root of pagan religion 
is represented in the cult of the Virgin, who is always repr. 
sented within the oval, which zealous, but ignorant, apologish 
call the “ vesica piscis,” from a fancied resemblance to a 
but which has no connection with fishes, but is the Ankh, q 
in the East the Yoni, and the universal accompaniment ¢ 
the Goddess, who is depicted in the same way. 

The lily, emblem of purity, was assigned as the emblen 
of the Virgin Mary, but for nineteen centuries the Church has 
persisted in depicting the “lotus,” which is the emblem of 
Isis and Astarte, of Parvati and Kali, and is seen to-day in | 
the temples of India—and is far from being the emblem of aseful 1 

urity. 
4 Charms, amulets, and relics formed no part of the armouy 
of Jesus and His Apostles, but they soon found their way 
into the Church, chiefly owing to the permeation of Chns 
tianity by the Gnostic heresies; and by martyr worship, 
which led to a flourishing trade in the fourth, fifth and 
succeeding centuries with Egypt, which supplied—sub rosa— him to 
abbeys and churches with relics taken from mummies.” 

Excavations in Egypt, where belief in a future life was difficul 
held so strongly, show how long heathen customs and ideas 
clung to Christianity, from which they have not yet quite 
departed. The body of a fifth century Christian priest found 
at Deir el Bahari was embalmed, and covered with a painted 
plaster cast representing the dead man ; the eucharistic cup 
was painted on the left shoulder with the swastika, oldest of Feath 
pagan symbols, and on the lower part of the garment the 
Boat of Isis. The Ankh Cross is often found in Christian 
cemeteries, and generally a papyrus inscribed with a prayet} w., 
was placed in the coffin asa charm. The swastika is depictel} 4. ¢ 
on the garment of Diogenes the Fossor, in the Catacombs, 



































1 Frazer, Golden Bough, p. 258; Tertullian de Corona, p. 15; Je 1¢ 
Jejun, p. 16; King, Gnostics, p.71; Inman, Ancient Faiths, i., 284, 47; F ang ¢ 
Glover, Conflict of Religions, p. 28. 

* King, Gnostics. 
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= 
8 attr, d 
hatha The Assyrian Church of to-day possesses a book of charms, 
thon glled the “* Kharashutha,” which includes many exorcisms 
Mes 48 Wf ound in Babylon, going back to 8000 B.c. That church, too, 
te thos has preserved the custom of placing lights on graves, and in 
he dite Tkhoma, and other districts, food is placed with the light in 
oa and niche in the side of the grave, a custom which the Moham- 
ie medans have also preserved from paganism. A great pil- 
= gimage, too, is made to the church of Mar Audishu, where 
he. Pit § childless women crawl three times through a hole in the rock.? 
“ Hy Asimilar custom prevailed at Ripon Cathedral, where the 
nthe hole called St Wilfrid’s needle was used in the same way, 
/ though the meaning was changed in later years. It is, of 
course, 2 common custom in all pagan religions, and symbol 
of Rebirth. 


and is a common symbol on so-called Christian “ crosses ”’ in 
1 


ment of 


7 - The use of holy water is of great antiquity, for it was one 
blem of of the Four Elements, and the doctrine of Regeneration by 


water was pagan long before it became Christian ; it was held 
even by the Fathers, and was one of the most important and 
weful means of converting the heathen tribesman who saw his 
own holy stone either in the church—or on the south side 
outside, like St Levan’s stone, and many others—and the 
Chris. § Water from his holy well or spring in the stoup at the porch.® 
onal His perception of theological dogmas and doctrines was weak, 
h i but the material part appealed to him, and it needed little 
more than to sprinkle him with the holy water to persuade 
him to become, not a Christian, but Christian. If he missed 
the tutelary deity of the holy spring—a fish or a frog—that 
difficulty was easily overcome, for a fish or a frog could be 
“quite carved at the bottom of the stoup, as can be seen at Nar- 
found bonne to-day. The legend told by the monks, unversed in 
inte folklore, was to the effect that the frog in his zeal, croaked 
ic cup | © loudly that the service was interrupted, and so he was 
est of tumed to stone for his sin; which like the “ Gabriel 
t the Feathers,” and a good many other monkish stories, does not 
‘stian | Dear the stamp of Truth. 
rayer One may still see to-day, preserved in Pewsey Church, 
sicted | Wilts, a bunch of feathers, which used to be held up before 
vb, the faithful on the Feast of the Annunciation, and which 
purported to be some of the feathers which the Archangel 
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vs 1 Gayet, Annales Musée Guimet, xxx. (Hastings Encycl.); Paganism 
-'E and Christianity in Egypt, Scott-Moncrieff, p. 126. 

1 Surma, Assyrian Church. 

* Cyprian, i., 8; Tert. de Bapt., v.; Chem. Alex. Strom., xiv. 
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dropped on that occasion. They are, not inappropriately 
goose feathers. 

In consecrating the holy water, the Roman Church py. 
served much of the heathen ritual, which is recorded 
Atheneus. The pagan holy water was consecrated 
plunging the “Flaming Torch,” taken from the altar, int 
water, symbolising the passing of the Sun-god through th 
waters. The Roman priest lets down the Paschal candle inty 
the basin three times, with the words “ The might of th 
Holy Ghost descend into this fountain’s plenitude, anq 
impregnate with regenerating efficacy the whole substang 
of this water.”” He then exorcises it, as the Hindu priest does, 
to chase away evil spirits, and then uses incantations and 
charms to cause the Holy Spirit to descend upon it—one of 
which is spitting into it—the healing virtue of spittle being 
an ancient belief, and one with a foundation of fact ip 
it, which Jesus Himself recognised.* 


It may be said, and rightly enough, that the original 
meaning of forms and ceremonies and symbols has passed 
away and is forgotten, and that they remain as a nec 
part of the religious life of to-day—but is not that exactly 
why the religious life of the Church has lost its grip on the 
minds of the great majority of the people, because they have 
come to be regarded in so many instances as essentials, and 
have ossified the institution to such an extent that its joints 
are stiff? ‘The Churches of to-day are suffering from dog- 
matic arthritis, and arterio-sclerosis, caused by the theo- 
logical acids in the system. 

A religious system which attaches an undue importance 
to conventions and symbols, or pays an abnormal reverence 
and worship to persons other than Jesus, is in danger of 
dethroning Him, even while professing to set Him up. 

Some months ago two daily papers opened their columns 
to a correspondence on religion. Letters were published from 
laymen and church officials and professors. Very few, 
especially the latter, mentioned what Jesus had said on the 
matter ; most of them appealed to Creeds, Church Councils, 
the Prayer Book, ancient Liturgies, or what this or that 
Saint had said ; but very few seemed to think that the root 
of the matter must surely lie in what the Founder of Chris- 
tianity said. 

Many of the professional teachers and exponents of the 
Christian religion seem to think, from their utterances, that 


1 Picart, ii., 383; Foye, Roman Rita, 140; Story, Roba di Roma, 822. 
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the Jesus of their conception cannot exist “without the 
institution, and that the Church can bind God in chains, and 
make Jesus the protégé of a Pope or an Archbishop. 

It is very hard for the ordinary man to think of Jesus as 
attired in a tiara or a mitre, like a Buddhist Lama; or 
dressed in a cope heavy with gold embroidery and costly 
lace, with alb and chasuble and gorgeous vestments; His 
tain upheld by attendant acolytes, knocking with His 
eozier on the door of a cathedral, in the presence of a select 
throng of county magnates and well-dressed people—but it 
is quite easy to think of prelates and spiritual Peers and 

dees of the Church doing so, for it is, so to speak, part 
of the business—it is harder to imagine their wives and 
daughters calling on the wives of Nonconformist ministers, 
or inviting them to dinner—and it is hardest of all to think 
of Jesus—unorthodox and chosen Friend of publicans and 
sinners—not doing so Himself. 

“The Church,” says Shane Leslie, in the End of the 
Chapter, speaking of the Anglican Church, “has become a 
social club, in which are deposited the standards of honour 
and morality.”” And where can greater snobbery be found 
than in a cathedral clique ? 

The Reformation, in the Western Church, swept away the 
indecencies of Paganism—though it did not erase them from 
the stonework and carvings of cathedrals and churches—and 
much of the superstition, but it left mankind saddled with 
the worship of a tribal god of vengeance, Jehovah, whose feet 
were dipped in the blood of his enemies, including women and 
children—with a belief in a Latin god, Pan, with horns and 
coven hoofs and tail, whose appearances were marked by a 
smell of Vesuvian and Tartarean sulphur—with Apostolical 
succession and a magical priesthood—a material Hell of ever- 
lasting condemnation beneath the earth—and such soul- 
torturing doctrines as Predestination and Election. 

The religion of Jesus, so simple that a child could under- 
stand it, and a tramp, though ignorant, could not err therein, 
became to the great majority, a theological abstraction, 
which required a college of priests and professors of theology 
to teach and expound, expressed in a language of theological 
me which the child and the tramp could not under- 
stand. 

Then came the war—and man was left, a naked soul, 
before an Unknown God ; and after the thunders and light- 
nings, a still small voice—and he is beginning to realise the 
Divine Fatherhood of God in the person of Jesus, who said 
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““No man hath seen God at any time,” but “ He that hat, 
seen me hath seen the Father also.” 

In former days men created God in their own image anj 
character, and depicted Him as seated on a throne, gy. 
rounded by Kings and Bishops, Saints and mitred Abbots, why 
contemplated with benign complacency a hell in which 
sinners who did not belong to the upper classes were bei 
boiled or roasted by troops of demons. To-day “ God ” has 
receded into the background of the picture—or rather hg 
become Himself the background—against which the Divine 
and Risen Jesus stands with outstretched hands. 

Never before has Jesus been so much sought after, » 
much studied and inquired about; so much discussed, » 
much loved—but men, the world over, are not seeking Him 
by the way of institutional religion, for Jesus does not dwel 
specially in cathedrals or churches or chapels; His chosen 
abode is in the souls of men. 





“If any man love Me, he will keep My words; and 
my Father will love him, and We will come to him, and 
make our abode with him.” 


Mankind at large, of whom the Churches can count s 
few, is looking back with wistful eyes to the first half of the 
first century ; not with the backward regretful look of world 
weary age which regards a lost youth which can never retum 
again—but with the eager gaze of those who watch for the 
morning, and can already discern in the wakening East the 
first faint glow of rosy-fingered dawn—of those who, for 
getting the things which are immediately behind, press 
forward to meet ever-oncoming Time, which in its full cycle 
will bring back the youth of the world, and restore the 
golden age of purity and truth. 

C. E. LART. 


HARPFORD. 
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THE NEW EYE-EAR. 


SuRGEON REAR-ADMIRAL C. M. BEADNELL, C.B., 
K.H.P., R.N. 


Tae ear of a higher animal, such as man, is a source of triple 
information ; it acquaints its possessor of the existence of 
surrounding air-movements known as sound-waves (and, 
inferentially, of the object emitting them) and so affords him 
the means of hearing; it teaches him his situation in space 
and assists him in maintaining or reassuming an attitude 
conformable to his environment ; and, finally, it makes him 
aware of any relatively sudden change either of the direction 
he is pursuing, or of the velocity with which he is advancing, 
through space. By the expression “ ear” is meant the whole 
complex apparatus from the shell on the outside of the head 
that collects and concentrates the air-waves upon the drum, 
or tympanic membrane, to the centres of audition and 
orientation in the grey matter of the brain. Between these 
two terminals are the middle ear, which is simply a con- 
ducting and amplifying apparatus, and the internal ear, 
wherein occur marvellous transformations of the mechanical 
movements of inanimate fluids into those subtler movements 
of living substance that are termed “‘ nervous impulses.” To 
gain a clear insight into the workings of that part of the ear 
that functions as a hearing organ, we must follow the track 
of the vibrations from their source in the sounding body, be 
this the slammed door or the detonated explosive charge 
with its single violent concussion, or be it the rhythmically- 
quivering prongs of a tuning-fork, the wings of a gnat or the 
vocal cords of a singer, to their destination in the grey matter 
of the cerebral convolutions forming the physical basis of 
sensory and psychic audition. The first change in ourselves 
of the to-and-fro motion of the air constituting the sound- 
wave is a corresponding in-and-out motion of the tympanic 
membrane which, through the mediation of three little bones 
525 
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called respectively the “‘ hammer,” “ anvil” and “ stirrup,” 
causes a similar movement of a second and more deeply. 
situated membrane that forms the flexible partition between 
the middle and internal ears. The latter membrane clogg 
one end of a long coiled-up pipe, called the vestibulgp. 
tympanic tube, filled with a fluid, the perilymph, and to this 
fluid it imparts a corresponding motion. The vibrating per. 
lymph is separated by two membranes, the Reissner and 
basilar, from another fluid, the endolymph, which fills up the 
space called the cochlear canal between the whorls of the 
vestibular-tympanic tube, the whole structure being called, 
from its resemblance to a snail’s shell, the cochlea. The 
basilar membrane runs the whole length of the cochlea, and 
forms the floor of the space containing the organ of Corti, 
while the Reissner membrane running parallel-wise with the 
basilar, forms the roof. Now whereas the membrane of the 
drum of the ear is what is called aperiodic, that is, has no 
definite period of vibration of its own, but responds to any 
rate of vibration, the basilar membrane is periodic, each of 
its several elements or fibrous strands resonating responsively 
only to a particular note, the longer ones in the wide part of 
the cochlea to low-pitched tones, the shorter ones in the 
narrow part of the cochlea to high-pitched tones. The latter 
membrane owes this selective capacity to the fact that it is 
under tension transversely, but not longitudinally, and that 
the tension is not homogeneously distributed, but in sections. 
The tense elements are arranged somewhat after the fashion 
of the brass rods of a spiral stair-carpet, but in serial order of 
length, the longest, measuring 1/100th inch, being at the 
base of the cochlea, and the shortest, 1/1000th inch, at its 
apex, and there are altogether 24,000 of them. Such is the 
resonance theory of Helmholtz which, while admittedly 
offering many as yet unexplained difficulties, has received 
striking confirmation from both experiment and pathology. 
For example, removal or destruction of the narrow end of the 
cochlea results in deafness to high notes, and the familiar 
deafness of boiler-makers to such notes has been found, after 
death, to be associated with lesion of the apex of the organ 
and atrophy of the nerves supplying this part. Conversely, 
disease or experimental damage to the wide part of the 
cochlea in animals is followed by deafness to bass notes. The 
Japanese physiologist Yoshii, having exposed guinea-pigs 
for forty days in succession to a loud note from an organ-pipe, 
each guinea-pig to a different note, found, after death, 
degenerative tracts of worn-out tissue in their organs of 
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Corti, these tracts were arranged transversely, not longi- 
tudinally, and varied in position according to the note that 
had been sounded, being in the wide portions in the case of 
bass, and in the narrow portions in the case of treble, notes. 
The net result of the vibrations of the basilar and Reissner 
membranes and of their enclosed endolymph, is excitation 
of the hair-cells of the organ of Corti, the hairs of which are 
directly stimulated by the quivering endolymph in which 
they are submerged, while the bodies of the cells are indirectly 
stimulated by the basilar membrane through the mediation 
of certain cylindrical rods erected upon it, the rods of Corti, 
inst which the hair-cells lean. These rods increase in 
length, like the wires of a piano, from the apex to the base 
of the cochlea, and their réle would appear to be magnification 
of the vibrations they take up and transmit to the hair-cells. 
Not until they have attained a periodicity of about thirty 
per second does the human ear begin to respond to air-waves, 
and it ceases to respond to them when the periodicity passes 
beyond 40,000 per second, the two figures representing the 
lowest and highest notes of the human audible scale. The 
vibrations below thirty and above 40,000 a second that con- 
stantly beat on the doors of our auditory sense organs 
elicit no response from within. So far as we are concerned, 
the scale of practically a dozen octaves comprised by the 
limiting numbers above mentioned constitute our sole world 
of sound, the vastly greater world of air-vibrations outside 
this scale is for us a world of utter silence. Nevertheless, in 
this relatively insignificant audible scale, the ear is capable 
of evoking distinct sensations of some 11,000 different tones, 
to say nothing of numerous tone-qualities or timbres for each 
note. That there is a relationship between this number of 
tones and the 12,000 rods of Corti and the 16,000 hair-cells 
is highly probable, though to what extent and in what way 
is not definitely known. Birds do not possess the rods of 
Corti, yet would seem to have a fairly good sense of pitch. 
Thus far we have traced the vibrations to the hair-cells 
in the living substance of which they are now represented as 
modes of motion, concerning the exact nature of which, 
whether molecular, atomic, or ultra-atomic, so little is known 
that we must content ourselves with calling them by the 
non-committal title of ‘ impulses.”” Now the basal ends of 
the hair-cells are in contact with the cochlear nerve or nerve 
of hearing by thousands of little twigs spread over a vast 
network called an arborisation, and the impulses cross over 
from the hair-cells into the cochlear nerve at the points of 
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contact. At the latter there is no structural continuity § gt right 
between the interlacing twigs, merely a “ clasping of hands" § ments 0! 
so to speak, a clasp that can be partially or completely broken § jn the ft 
and partially or completely restored. How the protoplasmie | that wh 


impulses pass from one cell unit into another vid an arborigy. § head, 2 
tion, may be best conceived by analogy. Imagine the } canals | 
branches of two trees to be so interlocked that, while none § the gest 
of the branchlets touches another, all the leaves do, and, § and-aft 
further, that the latter are like those of the sensitive plant, § side to ‘ 
retractile and extensile. A shake applied to the one branch § the fluic 
would be transmitted to the other branch when the leaves § The va 
were extended and in apposition, but not when separated §f fluids a 
and retracted. Proceeding up the cochlear nerve these § nerve ( 
impulses arrive at the lower ganglionic centres, which ar | are spr 
stations for carrying out important automatic adjustments | dilated 
independent of and uncontrolled by the highest centres sub- | which, 
serving thought and will. They adjust, for instance, the } of moti 
tension of the drum through the tensor tympani muscle, and | the flu 
moderate its vibrations to very violent air-waves, and so } the bot 
prevent a stimulation of the hair-cells and acoustic nerve- } to rest. 
endings that would be harmful and painful. It is these § whole! 
centres, too, which send out those messages to the muscles § part t 
of the limbs that cause us to “‘ jump” when we are “ startled” } unwon 
by a cracker that has been unexpectedly exploded behind } that v 
our chair, a reflex act, as it is called, that possesses survival | unacq' 
value, for the “‘ jump ” is but the aborted run out of harm’s } before 
way. The nerve-impulses, coursing onwards through and [| with t 
past these subsidiary centres, next attain the higher basal [| cover 
ganglia in which, possibly, the crude and confused noises of | being 
wild nature, scrapings, bangs, rumbles, squeaks, roars of | affects 
waterfalls, and moanings of winds, etc., receive their first | nothi1 
representation as sensations of sound. But not until the } Delta 
nerve-impulses have reached the highest hearing centres as | about 
represented by the temporo-sphenoidal convolutions and } half rt 
cortical association areas do they awaken that discriminative } able | 
audition, that mixture of sensation and thought, requisite to } 4 tho 
the hearing and understanding of timbre, melody, harmony | ¢leva 
and speech. smoo 

Relatively to our bodies there are three dimensions of | these 
space, that is to say, three primary lines of direction along | orgat 


which we can move through it, viz., to-and-fro, side-to-side, tion, 
and up-and-down, and the part of the ear that acquaints us pulls 
of these movements is known as the three semi-circular canals. and 


In each ear these three inter-communicating tubes, shaped insu: 
like croquet-hoops, are so arranged that each lies in a plane reste 
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at right angles to the planes of the other two. The move- 
ments of our head set up currents and variations of pressure 
in the fluid of one or more of these canals, but especially in 
that which lies in the plane of motion. Thus, shaking the 
head, as in the gesture of negation, disturbs the fluid in the 
canals lying in horizontal planes, the nodding of the head, in 
the gesture of affirmation, that in the canals lying in the fore- 
and-aft vertical planes, while the wagging of the head from 
side to side, so beloved by chorus-girls on the stage, disturbs 
the fluid in the canals lying in the right-to-left vertical planes. 
The varying movements and pressures set up in the canal 
fluids affect the hair-cells communicating with the vestibular 
nerve (as the nerve of orientation is called)’ whose endings 
are spread out for this purpose all over a little hillock in the 
dilated end of each canal. Nerve-impulses are thus initiated 
which, reaching the brain-centres, give us our sense of change 
of motion or of direction as the case may be. We can disturb 
the fluid in our own horizontal canals by merely spinning 
the body a few times about a vertical axis. When we come 
to rest, after doing so, we shall have the impression that the 
whole landscape is in a giddy dance, and any attempt on our 
part to walk, before the hair-cells have recovered from the 
unwonted excitation, will result in a mode of locomotion 
that would be viewed with grave suspicion by onlookers 
unacquainted with our physiological experiment. Indeed, 
before its nature was properly understood, those afflicted 
with that chronic affection of the canals called after its dis- 
coverer, Meniére’s disease, were not infrequently accused of 
being intoxicated. Fortunately for us, the organ is un- 
affected by constant and unvarying motion; it tells us 
nothing of our translation through space towards the star 
Delta in Lyra at a velocity of thirteen miles a second, nothing 
about our rush around the sun at the rate of a million and a 
half miles a day, nor is a person standing near the equator 
able to sense his spin around the earth’s axis at the rate of 
a thousand miles an hour. So long as the train or ship or 
elevator, in which we may happen to be, is travelling 
smoothly and uniformly, we are totally unaware of any of 
these motions. What we do become aware of through this 
organ is the change of the rate, or the change of the direc- 
tion, of our motion, hence we feel the lift as it starts, or as it 
pulls up, the train as it rounds a curve, the ship as it pitches 
and tosses in a turbulent sea. As the train rounds a curve 
insufficiently banked up for its speed, the passenger in the 
restaurant-car notices that the tea in his cup on the table 
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piles itself up against that wall of the cup nearest the oute 
part of the curve, and he corrects its centrifugal motion 
tilting his cup towards the inside of the curve. A preci 
similar concentration of fluid to that which occurs in the 
tea-cup is also going on inside the passenger’s horizontg 
canals. It has been suggested that the wonderful homj 
sense of carrier-pigeons when taken far from home in a clone 
basket and released in a strange locality is connected with 
the bird’s memory of sensations aroused by impulses from 
the semi-circular canals. 

We are made cognisant of our position in space through 
the agency of yet another organ in the internal ear, know 
as the utricle-saccule, otolith-organ, otocyst, or statocyst, 

Even the seemingly passive members of the vegetable 
kingdom are not without an organ of balance called a stato. 
lithic or geotropic organ. This consists of a number of loose 
starch grains inside certain cells of the root-apex called 
statoplasts. The grains weigh or press upon the sensitive 
protoplasm of the cell-wall and so afford the plant the 
requisite stimuli for the correct downward and upward 
growth of root and stem respectively. If a seedling be s0 
placed that its primary root is no longer vertical (as it would 
be under normal growth) but horizontal, the starch grains or 
statoliths fall towards and exert pressure upon a new and 
unwonted area of the cell-wall protoplasm, the effect of which 
is to cause the plant to react by undergoing a double curva- 
ture, the root bending downwards, the stem upwards, so 
that once more its general position is conformable to gravity. 
Seedlings grown in a whirling machine rotating in a hor- 
zontal plane will send out root and stem in lines more or less 
at right angles to the vertical, that is, will grow horizontally 
instead of in the normal direction. The starch-grain statolith 
of the plant corresponds to the chalk or sand-grain otolith of 
the animal, and the statoplast of the former to the statocyst 
of the latter. 

In its simplest form in the animal, the statocyst is a small 
spherical chamber filled with fluid in which lie a few grains 
of chalk or sand. The chamber is lined with sensitive hair- 
cells which communicate with a sensory nerve, terminat- 
ing in nerve-centres. The pressure of the otoliths, as the 
chalk or sand-grains are called, on the hair-cells in this or 
that direction, start impulses in the vestibular nerve which, 
reaching first ganglionic, and later, higher sensory, centres, 
give rise to the sensation of how we are poised, and at the 
same time communicate impulses to certain motor centres 
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© Outer § controlling the muscular machinery subserving the main- 
tion by § tenance or resumption of a correct position. So long as the 
recisely § jittle stones are resting upon what is normally the bottom of 
I the F the receptacle, the impression of being in the customary 
1zOntal § attitude is felt. Two physiologists have demonstrated the 
10ming F function of this organ in a convincing and striking manner. 
Closed f steinach removed the stones from the otocyst of the cray- 
d with § gh and inserted in their place iron filings. Kreidl obtained 
S from § the same result with other crustacea by getting the animals 

to operate upon themselves. He noticed that as they grew 
rough § jn size and threw off their old “‘ skins” to make place for 
known F new and larger ones, they at the same time threw away the 
'yst, lining membrane and otoliths of the otocyst. When the new 
etable F otocysts were completed, the crustacea placed in them grains 
Stato- § of sand to play the part of otoliths. Kreidl took advantage 
f loose F of this, and placed moulting crustacea in a vessel containing 
called iron filings, which the animals in due course inserted into the 
sitive F balancing organs. The crustacea behaved normally with 
t the § their artificial substitutes until the experimenters brought a 
ward § magnet near, when at once they indulged in the most ludi- 
be 80 J crous antics. If the magnet was placed over their heads, 
vould § they turned themselves upside down and swam about in 
ns Of § that position. Always they so oriented themselves that the 
‘and f under aspect faced the magnet, after the fashion of the 
which squirrel on the tree-trunk, who always faces his foe. Directly 
urva- § the magnet was removed the crustaceans righted themselves, 
8, $0 § but only to resume the reversed position if the magnet was 
vity. f again brought above them. In the light of our knowledge 
hori- F of the otocyst, the explanation of the movements is simple. 
t less | When the magnet is overhead, the effect of gravity on the 
tally iron filings is overcome, and these, therefore, leave the 
olith } bottom of the cyst and fly up to the roof. But ordinarily the 
th of F otoliths are only in contact with this part when the animals 
cyst F are on their backs, hence they have the feeling that they are 
in that position, and so turn themselves around until the 
mall F filings are once again in contact with what should be the 
ains f floor of the cyst. This they can only do by assuming an 
lait | upside-down attitude, although they have the impression 
nat- | they have righted themselves. Nor can we humans afford 
the F to smile at them, for we behave in a similar manner when 
| oF | our ears and eyes belie one another. Some years ago there 
ich, Was on exhibition a “‘ phantom swing.” One entered a room 
rés, — and sat in a chair suspended by ropes from an axle crossing 
the the centre of the room. The chair began, apparently, to 
tres swing like a pendulum, traversing wider and wider arcs until, 
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eventually, it swung up to the ceiling and remained the 
poised at the top of its swing while the terrified occupant ¢ 
the apparently inverted chair stared down through space g 
the floor of the room far below him. But the chair had neye 
really moved a fraction of an inch—it was the whole roop 
that had oscillated around the axle. The ear told th 
sensorium that the swing had not moved, the eye said it had, 
and the result of the conflicting evidence was utter seyy. 
confusion, entailing in certain cases faintness and sickneg, 
It sounds almost paradoxical to say so, nevertheless it is fo 
somewhat similar reasons that the airman when inverted 
during a “loop of the loop ” does not, provided he keeps his 
eyes fixed on his machine, experience the sensation of being 
upside-down, for the centrifugal motion keeps his otoliths 
constantly pressed against the identical area they occupy in 
his normal attitude. The fluid and stones in his balance. 
organ behave like the water and stone in a bucket whirled 
rapidly round, the water is not spilled, and the stone does 
not fall out, because both are steadily forced by the motion 
against the bottom of the vessel. We can test the functioning 
of our own otolith-organ by passing through the ears a mild 
galvanic current which, by abnormally exciting the hair-cells 
evokes a horrible feeling of falling from a height.! If, more- 
over, the eyes be shut, we have the sensation that we are 
falling away from the positive, and towards the negative, 
terminal. Other unaccustomed disturbances of the hair-cells 
of our space-sense organs, such as those induced by the up- 
and-down motion of a ship, are apt to cause giddiness and 
sickness, inconveniences from which those lacking the organ 
are exempt. Deaf-mutes, for example, in whom the structure 
is almost invariably atrophied, seldom, if ever, suffer from 
giddiness or sea-sickness. On the other hand, those devoid 
of this organ lose their sense of equilibrium in the dark, 
stagger about and fall down, and are unable to get up agail 
until a light is brought. A young tadpole cannot be made 
giddy by being whirled around in a jam-pot, because it has 
no otolith-organ, but the elderly tadpole, who has developed 
this structure, flops about in a helpless way after being spun 
vigorously around. 

Perhaps more remarkable than the researches of Steinach 
and Kreidl are those by Dr May, of Paris. He recently 


1 It is scarcely necessary to point out that, since the electric current 
under such conditions traverses the brain, the experiment should be 
carried out with caution, commencing with the weekest current, the 
strength of which should be but very gradually increased. 
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removed the ear from one amphibian embryo and grafted in 
its place an eye from another embryo, which grew apparently 
normally in its new socket. Assuming nervous union between 
this implanted eye and the nerves of the ear to have occurred 
—the point is not definitely settled—the question arises as 
to how this extraordinary ‘‘ eye-ear’’ would function. It 
could not act as an organ of vision pure and simple, as did 
the “‘ third eye ” of certain of the old Jurassic saurians, such 
as Ichthyosaurus, because it is linked up through an auditory 
nerve with a centre for hearing. The effect of light-waves on 
its retina would hence be a series of nerve-impulses coursing 
brainwards along the old hearing route, and these, arriving 
at the hearing-centre, could but have as their end-result a 
sensation of sound, for a sensory centre, however stimulated, 
can only have evoked in it that particular sensation for which 
it is specialised. Sensation of light, for example, not only 
results from the action of ether-vibrations of 400 billions (for 
red light), to 750 billions (for violet), upon the rods and cones 
of the retina, but also from a blow on the head, pressure on 
the eyeball, or by the passage of an electric current through, 
or by the action of chemical poisons on, the retina. Harvey 
Cushing obtained incontrovertible evidence of this in the 
case of a man who had that part of his brain exposed that 
governed the sense of hearing. Every time that Cushing 
stimulated the surface of the cortex, the man exclaimed, 
“T hear a buzzing noise.” The actual presence of the 
specialised receptor, as the peripheral receiving organ, the 
eye, ear, nose, etc., is called, is not absolutely necessary for 
calling up the particular sensation in the brain-centre. Just 
as telegraph wires can be cut, and a bogus message trans- 
mitted at any point between a provincial village and a central 
London exchange, so a person whose leg has been amputated 
may feel pain years after in what seems to him to be one of 
his toes, should the end of the nerve that originally supplied 
the toe get pressed, or pulled, upon by the scar. An animal in 
whom both ears had been replaced by eyes, with effective oculo- 
auditory union, while no longer capable of hearing through 
the mediation of ears, would, to a certain extent, be able to 
hear objects around him, and that although they may have 
been emitting no sound-waves. The possibility of so divert- 
ing sensory traffic from an accustomed into an unaccustomed 
route is evidenced from the fact that we sometimes feel a 
noise. The shrill squeak of a slate pencil, or the scraping of 
cinders by the fire-shovel, is apt to cause an irradiation of 
herve-impulses from the auditory nerve into sensory nerves 
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supplying the teeth, with resulting excitation of hearing an 
feeling brain centres, and we describe the unpleasant exper. 
ence as “ having the teeth set on edge.”’ It is theoretically 
possible, and certainly conceivable, that a skilful surgeon 
might sever the nerves of the eyes and ears and cross-conne¢t 
them, so that all visual impulses terminated in audito 

centres and all auditory impulses in optic. The effect of g 
thunderstorm upon a person so treated would be that he 
would see the thunder and hear the lightning. If we allow the 
imagination to run riot, we might picture a super-surgeon of 
the future, with a weakness for practical joking, so diverti 

the sensory channels of his patient that thereafter the taste 
of his alarum clock would wake him up, he would hear his 
boiled eggs at breakfast, the odoriferous particles from the 
rose would cause him to see sparks, and when at nightfall he 
raised his eyes to the heavens he would feel the moon and 
stars! This, of course, is wild speculation, but, as Sir Joseph 
Hooker once said, “‘ no speculation is idle or fruitless that is 
not opposed to truth or to probability and which . . . (has) 
due regard to the possible results of future discoveries.” Dr 
May’s successful grafting of eyes in place of ears brings some 
at any rate of these speculations into the zone of the practical, 


C. M. BEADNELL. 
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THE RELIGION OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
FATHER. 


K. I. FRIPP. 
(Trustee of Shakespeare’s Birthplace.) 


Ir is a good many years since the late Halliwell-Phillipps 
propounded the theory that John Shakespeare, the poet’s 
father, while ‘‘an outward conformist to the Protestant 
faith,’ was ‘‘ secretly attached to the old religion ” (Outlines, 
i, 87; ii. 428). This theory, which has had a great vogue in 
consequence of the propounder’s deserved reputation, was 
vigorously opposed by the Rev. T. Carter in Shakespeare 
Puritan and Recusant, a work published in 1897, but not 
recognised as it should have been on account, perhaps, of its 
dubious title. He argued powerfully that John Shakespeare 
belonged to the Protestant majority in the Stratford Cor- 
poration at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, was active as 
the borough Chamberlain in Protestantising ruthlessly the 
Gild Chapel, and as Deputy-Bailiff in disposing, with Adrian 
Quyny the Bailiff, of the Romanist vestments, was a passive 
resister under Whitgift’s episcopate at Worcester, incurring 
fines and penalties and disposing of his property under 
appearance at least of stress (whence the theory of his 
poverty), and when presented in 1592 for recusancy, was one 
of the Puritan, not Catholic defaulters. Little noticed or 
heeded as these conclusions have been (Lee treated them 
with contempt, Life, 18, note), they have been more than 
verified, I venture to think, by the researches of myself and 
others since—in Stratford and Warwickshire, at the Record 
Office and elsewhere. 

Very briefly I will give the grounds of my belief that 
Shakespeare’s father was not a Romanist in disguise, but 
an aggressive Protestant, which was later called “ Puritan.” 

John Shakespeare and his brother, Henry, were born and 
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bred in Snitterfield (six miles from Stratford), which, unde 
the influence of John Hales “ of the club-foot ” and others, 
was an early home of the Reformation, almost as early gg 
Hampton Lucy, close by, where in 1537 Squire Wiliam 
Lucy’s parson, Edward Large, preached Protestantism, 
John Shakespeare set up as a glover in Stratford (afte 
apprenticeship there) in the reign of Edward VI., when 
Hooper was bishop of the diocese. The first two martyrs 
under Mary were Warwickshire men, and the third was 
Hooper. Rogers went to the stake at Smithfield on Feb 

4, 1555, amid the cheers of the people and the exhortation of 
his children. Next day Saunders and Hooper were taken 
from prison in London to be burned in Coventry and Glov- 
cester. Saunders perished on the 8th in the Little Park, at 
Coventry, comforted by the citizens; Hooper on the 9th, 
before his cathedral at Gloucester, in the presence of 7000 
people. Stratford was encircled by the ghastly burnings— 
again in Coventry and Gloucester, also in Lichfield, Leicester, 
Northampton, Oxford (where died the late bishop, so well 
known in the Shakespeare country, old Hugh Latimer, who 
had befriended Edward Large at Hampton Lucy), Banbury, 
and Wotton-under-Edge. Men intimately known in the 
district were martyrs or friends of the martyrs. These horrors 
entered into the hearts of Stratfordians. The town was 
fiercely divided in religion. The steward of the borough, who 
was a Catholic, Roger Edgeworth, found the Corporation 
unmanageable. A fine of 3s. 4d. was imposed in October, 
1553 (the beginning of Mary’s reign), for reviling a Queen’s 
officer ; it was increased to 10s. in April following, with three 
days’ imprisonment ; in October, 1555, it was raised to 20s., 
with three days’ imprisonment. On this date a penalty of 
£5 was imposed on anyone who “ refused or forsook the 
office appointed unto him.” At Michaelmas, 1557, a book of 
orders was drawn up full of vindictive penalties, which the 
reader will find in Minutes and Accounts of the Corporation of 
Stratford, 1553-1620, vol. I., xxviii f., 62-68. There was 
brawling in the town and drawing of blood, wherein leading 
men were involved. On October 1, 1557, an order was made: 


“That no single-man dwelling in Stratford after 
Sunday now next coming do wear about him within the 
Borough or liberties of Stratford any bill, sword, wood- 
knife or dagger or any other such like weapon, under the 
pain of forfeiture of the same, and their bodies to prison, 
there to remain at the Baily’s pleasure.” 
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In these days, under penalties of 40s. and £5 for refusal, 
John Shakespeare began his career in municipal service as 
Taster and Constable. He was a Constable in the critical 
moment of Mary’s death and Elizabeth’s accession, with the 
task of depriving ‘‘ single-men ” of their forbidden weapons. 
In the meantime he married Mary Arden. Her father died 
in 1556 a Catholic. What her views were, we cannot say ; 
but her sister, Margaret, wife of Alexander Webbe, apparently 
married a Protestant. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, the Corporation got rid of 
their steward, Edgeworth, and their Catholic vicar, Father 
Dyos, and elected Adrian Quyny Bailiff. On the day of 
Quyny’s swearing-in, October 14, 1559 (1 Elizabeth), Catholic 
magistrates in the neighbourhood, Sir Robert Throgmorton, 
of Coughton, and Sir Edward Greville, of Milcote, directed a 
letter to the Corporation on behalf of Dyos (whose “‘ wages ” 
had been ‘‘ stayed ”’), concluding, ‘‘ We shall both desire you 
to see him paid, otherwise we shall not think so well of you 
as we have done”; an impotent threat which reminds us 
of Dogberry’s: ‘“‘If they make you not then the better 
answer, you may say they are not the men you took them 
for.” Quyny was a Protestant leader, whose son, Richard, 
in after years was “brother in the Lord” to Abraham 
Sturley, the Puritan lawyer. Sturley, whose letters are 
strewn with Biblical and other pious phrases, and Richard 
Quyny, who less numerously employs the same (as, “ I thank 
God and much quiet my mind,” “the Lord willing,” “ the 
Lord be with you and with us all,” in his letter to Shake- 
speare), may have been members of the religious “‘ Brother- 
hood ” of which Cartwright, at Warwick, was the centre. 
Adrian Quyny headed his letters “‘ Jesus,” began them with 
a benediction, and uttered devout thanks. When that great 
Catholic, Squire Clopton, died in 1560, and his son, as a 
Catholic, fled abroad in 1563, the Corporation turned their 
attention to the Gild Chapel. It had been rebuilt (save the 
chancel) by Sir Hugh Clopton at the end of the last century, and 
out of respect and fear of the Cloptons, the Corporation had left 
it (it was under their jurisdiction) intact. John Shakespeare, 
as acting-Chamberlain, supervised the Protestantising of the 
building, which was ruthless. ‘‘ Images” were “ defaced ” 
(i.e. frescoes and statues were disfigured, in the spirit of— 
“when your carters or your waiting vassals 


Have done a drunken slaughter, and defaced 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer),” ? 


1 Richard III, ii., 1, 122 f. 
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a table was substituted for the altar, the rood-loft was take, 
down, and a partition was erected between the nave and th 
chancel ; whereby a later vicar, a “ minister of God’s Word,” 
was enabled to use the chancel as a passage to his house, 
play-ground for his children, a drying-ground for his lay. 
dress, and a resort for his fowls and pigs. 

For three years John Shakespeare was acting-Chambe. 
lain, including the terrible plague-time, July—Decembe, 
1564, when the poet was a babe. He was of great service ty 
the vicar, the first Protestant vicar, John Bretchgirdle, M.A, 
who was overworked (there were upwards of 250 burials jn 
that half-year), paying for assistance ; was instrumental jp 
transforming the upper storey of the Gild Hall into a school. 
room, instead of the little old school in the quad ;_providi 
premises in the Gild precinct for the new sthoolrsaanalll 
his wife, who was Bretchgirdle’s friend, John Brownsword, 
the Latinist poet, and bringing him and his household ove 
from Warwick. Bretchgirdle died in 1565, doubtless from 
the effects of the plague. His books prove his interest in 
education (he had been a schoolmaster at Witton, North 
wich, where Brownsword was his pupil), and his Protestant 
principles. This year the grateful Corporation made John 
Shakespeare an Alderman. Henceforward he was Master 
Shakespeare. 

Adrain Quyny used a mark, as well as his signature, in 
Corporation documents. It resembles the Hebrew samech, 
John Shakespeare’s mark in legal deeds is a plain cross, in 
Corporation documents a very daintily-drawn pair of 
“* dividers ”’ or compasses, such as he would use in measuring 
and cutting fine leather. It probably signifies, ‘‘ God -En- 
compasseth Us,” or “‘ The Measure of my Days.” No signature 
or writing of John Shakespeare has been identified. His 
Chamberlain accounts are copies by the Town Clerk, Richard 
Symons, and very accurate, if we may accept Dr Carter's 
shrewd surmise that the blunt item in the account presented 
in February, 1566— 


reproduces the modest entry of the Chamberlain, without 
even “‘ John,”’ not to mention ‘* Master,’”’ before his name. 
There is no known example of a Chamberlain unable to write. 
In some cases the rough original accounts are preserved with 
the official copies, and the personal touches of the Chamber- 
lain are not unfrequent in them. 


1 Thomas Wilson, the friend of Shakespeare’s son-in-law, Dr Hall. 
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John Shakespeare was Bailiff, with John Wheeler his 
neighbour in Henley Street, for deputy, in the exciting, not 
tosay perilous year, 1568-1569. Henry Higford, of Solihull, 
was Steward. The Queen of Scots was in the Midlands— 
at Tutbury, Wingfield, Chatsworth, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
leicester, and at length, for safety, in the heart of England, 
Coventry. The Northern Rebellion followed, which collapsed 
om the arrival of the Earls of Warwick and Leicester, with 
their forces raised in the Midlands. In Stratford, vicar, 
erate, and schoolmaster departed, the two former at least 
mder suspicion of Romanism—William Butcher “ being in 
animo Catholicus,” his curate, Hilman, fugitivus, or a run- 
away priest. Stratford at this moment was evidently in- 
tolerant of “‘ papists.” 

John Shakespeare as Bailiff welcomed players. We know 
what kind of drama they presented, such as laid hold of 
young Willis at this very time at Gloucester. He saw The 
Cradle of Security, a finely acted morality, and contrasts it 
with the debased dramas of his old age (1639) :— 


“* We may observe how far unlike the plays and harmless 
morals of former times are to those which have succeeded, 
many of which may be termed schoolmasters of vice and 
provocations to corruption” (Mount Tabor, p. 112). 


In 1571-1572 John Shakespeare was Deputy-Bailiff to 
Adrain Quyny, with Henry Rogers now for Steward. Rogers 
and his predecessor, Higford, were Puritans. Again it was 
an exciting, perilous time—of a fiercely Protestant Parlia- 
ment, loud for the execution of the Queen of Scots, of The 
Admonition to Parliament, and St Bartholomew’s massacre 
in Paris. The first act of the Corporation under Quyny and 
Shakespeare was to dispose of the Romanist vestments at 
the Chapel (October 10, 1571) : 

Imprimis one suit of blue velvet, three in number. Item 
one suit of white damask, threeinnumber. Item two copes of 
tawny velvet. Item one cope of white damask. Item one cope 
ofblue velvet. Itemthree stoles and three [blank] for the hands. 

The word omitted is “‘ manuaries,” for “‘ handlers of 
relics,” as old Latimer tells us in his famous sermon to Con- 
vocation in 1586. These “‘ relics of the Amorites ” were to 
be sold “‘ to the use of the Chamber.”” Copes made excellent 

d-coverings. 

In January, Quyny and Shakespeare rode to London on 

rough business, in the Hilary Term, and received £8 for 
their expenses. London was worth a visit at this moment by 
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such down-right colleagues. Presbyterianism, trium 
in Scotland, was to the front in England, and if it haq nat 
been for the Queen, would probably have prevailed, 4, 
counteract it was not the least motive of her famous pro 
in the Midlands (including Warwickshire) this summer, 

In the years 1572-76 Alderman Shakespeare was exem,} joleratic 
plary in attendance at the Council meetings, had a fifth chi} Why 
born to him in 1574, and so prospered in business that j,} moment 
1575 he purchased the second and third houses of the block} the Qué 
(now known as The Birthplace) in Henley Street, and ip} May, 1! 
1576 applied successfully for the coveted coat-armour off furious 
** gentlehood,” with a falcon shaking its wings, a spear ong 
shield, and a challenging motto, “ Non Sanz Droict”; 4 
device obviously suggested by that of the coat of arms of his 
friend, Alderman Quyny. 

To belittle this grant, in the interest of a theory of th 
Poet’s mean upbringing, is wholly unwarranted.! Alderma 
Shakespeare at the close of 1576, when his son William was in 
his thirteenth year, was ‘‘ a Queen’s Officer,” a Justice of 
Peace within the borough (past Bailiffs had a seat on the 
bench), possessing lands and tenements and goods to the} 
value of £250 or £800 (say £3000 to £4000 in post-war money), 
and married to “a daughter and heiress of Robert Arden, a 
gentleman of worship”; with a position therefore in the 
county as well as in Stratford. Historians have not ade. 
quately recognised the status of Shakespeare’s father in 1576, 

But a strange thing happened. At the eleventh how, 
when the honour was practically his, Alderman Shakespeare 
declined it. He proceeded no further in it. Simultaneously, 
moreover, he retired from the Corporation and the magis- 
trates’ bench. On and after Account Day, January 23, 1571, 
he withdrew decisively and determinedly from municipal 
life.2- After an unrivalled regularity (he was only once absent 
in thirteen years *), he failed to appear on the date named, 
and save on one occasion, he never appeared again. 

Save by fire, a swift reversal of fortune is unusual in 
country-town life in Elizabeth’s reign. There is no evidence 
that the Birthplace was burned in 1576 or at any time, 
though the West house probably suffered from fire-hooks in 
1594. There is no evidence that Alderman Shakespeare one 
day found himself in strong personal disfavour, as Robert 











































1 Lee, Life, 2, 18 n., 281-285. 

2 Lee (Life, 18) is entirely wrong when he says that “ after Michaelmas, 
1572, he took a less active part in municipal affairs, and grew irregular it 
his attendance at the Council meetings.” 8 On September 27, 1565. 
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Perrott and William Bott had done. On the contrary, he 
was treated, as he had a right to be, by his colleagues in the 
Council with remarkable consideration. Only after nearly 
ears’ persistent non-attendance was his name removed 


ten 
Tfrom the list of Aldermen. Such an example of respect and 
Jioleration is without parallel in the history of Stratford. 


Why then this volte-face? We have arrived at a critical 


inf moment in Elizabethan statesmanship. Slowly but surely 


the Queen had gained autocratic power. Parker had died in 


inf May, 1575, worn out by the opposition of Protestants, and 


furious with the Earl of Leicester, who led the Presbyterians. 
Grindal followed, who, if not in love with Presbyterians, was 


afwiling to concede much to them. Parliament met in 
is February, 1576, and severe things were said of Bishops. 


Peter Wentworth, a Puritan leader in Oxfordshire, for his 

ches in the Commons was sent to the Tower. In April, 
Toscan appointed her Grand Commission Ecclesiastical, 
for the reformation of “disorders ’’ (departures from the 
Prayer Book and other non-conformities), and punishment of 
persons “wilfully and obstinately absenting themselves 
from church.”” The same month died Bullingham, Bishop of 
Worcester since 1571, with Puritan sympathies. Whitgift 
was named as his successor. He was then at Cambridge, 
Master of Trinity College, ‘‘ exact in executing statutes,” a 
martinet in discipline, and a spy upon his scholars. Here was 


. | the instrument Her Majesty wanted. She sent him into the 


Midlands to oppose the Dudleys at Kenilworth and War- 
wick, and the Puritan strongholds of Coventry and the 
Welsh Marches. 

John Shakespeare, among others, prepared to meet the 
worst. ‘‘ Nominated ” in March, 1577, Whitgift was “‘ con- 
secrated ’ in April; and in June Archbishop Grindal was 
sequestered for his refusal to suppress the Puritan “ pro- 
phesyings.”” In the summer, Whitgift made visitation of his 
diocese in the hope of catching recusants. At Stratford he 
and his officers received a gift of wine, but no names of 
tecusants worth capture. Throughout his diocese he did not 
get the name of a single “ gentleman ”—merely lists of 
“drunken” persons, “‘ poor” and ‘“ very beggars,” “ ex- 
communicated ’ without “lands or goods.” Sir Thomas 
lucy, a Puritan, would not help him, even to a Catholic. 
Complaining to his Dean, the latter told him he would not 
obtain the facts unless he put the “‘ ministers ” (the Puritan, 


1 Nothing was less like expulsion. Lee’s statement (Life, 14 f) that he 
was “deprived of his alderman’s gown” is quite misleading. 
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not the Catholic clergy) and leading parishioners to thei 
oath and cross-examination. He lamented to Burghley that 
“two kinds of men delighted in molesting and troubling him, 
namely the contentious Protestant and the stubborn Papist,’ 
and both had backing from the “ great men,” 7.e., the Earl 
of Leicester and Warwick. To gain supporters among the 
canons and magistrates, he asked for the right to appoint them, 

Leicester led the opposition to the French Marriage 
Simier was in England all 1579 to negotiate it. Preacher 
fulminated against it, even in the Chapel Royal. “The 
people threaten revolution,” wrote Mendoza to Phillip I], 
“They know,” said Philip Sidney, boldly to the Queen her. 
self, that the Duc d’Alencon, her proposed husband, “ is the 
son of the Jezebel of our age.” To carry arms and wear 
armour were forbidden. Assemblies of nonconforming Pro. 
testants in the diocese of Gloucester were pronounced “a 
danger to the realm.” In Oxfordshire there was “ great 
resort” to the houses of leading Puritans (such as Peter 
Wentworth) “for communion.” Leicester, after a quarrel 
with Whitgift in the Queen’s presence, retired to Kenilworth 
‘malcontent ” and predicting “‘ broken heads.” The Strat- 
ford Corporation, under a Bailiff with a Catholic wife and 
Catholic sympathies, was divided and disorganised—no act 
could be done “‘ for lack of company,” or “‘ the whole” com- 
pany was “proclaimed.” Extra musters were held “ for the 
defence of the realm, against attempts both inward and ouw- 
ward, and for the preservation of the peace.” The Privy 
Council warned the Queen of ‘‘ the uneasy humour ” in her 
people. “Rome,” said Lord Keeper Bacon, “has her 
musters in England, intestine and inward.”’ Leicester wrote 
from Kenilworth to Burghley, ‘‘ Since Queen Mary’s time 
the papists were never in that jollity they be at this present 
in this country ” (Warwickshire). 

Alderman Shakespeare had curled up like a hedge-hog at 
the approach of the dog. He refused to pay his levy for 
“‘ pikemen.”” He was assessed at 3s. 4d. in January, 1578. 
In March, 1579, with nine others, he was presented by the 
Constables for non-payment. The others included Master 
Reynolds, a leading townsman and a Catholic, assessed at 
8s. 4d., George Badger, a Catholic, assessed at 12d., and 
Master Nash, a well-to-do Protestant, assessed at 8s. 4d. 
There is evidence of friendship between the Shakespeares, 
the Reynoldses and the Nashes (William Shakespeare left 
money for memorial rings to William Reynolds and Anthony 
and John Nash in 1616), and we are warranted in believing 
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+ a common resentment to persecution, not a common 
gant of cash, linked them in their refusal to pay for soldiers. 
It is doubtful whether Alderman Shakespeare paid. The 
Corporation dealt with him more than leniently. He 
objected to the poor-rate (the fines by recusants went in part 
to the poor); they assessed him as low as 4d. a week (on 


. PNovember 19, 1578); but we may doubt whether he paid. 
. | He was let off his fine for absence on Election Day (September 


3, 1578), when his neighbours, John Wheeler and William 
Smith, were amerced 20s. and 10s. for this offence. 


. | Apparently ‘his old friends on the Council hoped that the 
» I storm would blow over (as indeed it did after a much longer 


iod than they anticipated), and he would return to the 
york they knew to be after his heart. 

In the meanwhile he safeguarded his property outside the 

ish from Whitgift and his “‘ trotting-paritors,’”’ as William 
Shakespeare called them. ‘“ Preventions in use to deceive ” 
were “common ” among the persecuted, and only too effective 
all over the country. They were in operation in Coventry 
among Protestants in 1558, and in Whitgift’s diocese among 
both Protestants and Catholics in 1577-83. Whitgift com- 
plained to Burghley in 1584, after six years’ experience of 
the Shakespeare country :— 


“It is hard to get witnesses against the Puritans 
because most of the parishioners favour them and there- 
fore will not present them nor appear against them. If 
Archbishops and Bishops should be driven to use proofs 
by witnesses only, the execution of the law would be 
partial, and their charges in procuring and producing 
witnesses would be intolerable.” 


Recusants removed their goods or delivered them over to 
neighbours, demised their lands to tenants or conveyed them 
to relatives, in form of law, secretly relying on their trusty 
friendship. Hence Alderman Shakespeare’s making-over of 
his wife’s farm of Asbies to her brother-in-law, Edmund 
lambert, in November, 1578, and of her share in the Snitter- 
field property to her nephew, Robert Webbe, in October, 
1579. The curious and intricate transactions with regard to 
the first, strongly confirm the belief that Alderman Shake- 
speare soon suspected the fidelity of Lambert and tried to 
undo what he had done; while the remarkable coincidence 
of dates in his dealings with Lambert and Webbe more than 
suggest that he raised money on Asbies secretly to help his 
nephew to purchase the Snitterfield estate. 
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Be that as it may, Alderman Shakespeare felt seq, 
enough in his possessions to venture, with many other, q 
a defiant attitude towards the outside authorities about th 











RELIG! 


end of 1579 or beginning of 1580, when the menace off town. ‘ 


Catholic marriage was most threatening. He was a 
man, and was bound over, perhaps at Warwick, for som 
indiscretion in word or act, probably a treasonable gs 
to appear at the Queen’s Bench on a specified date, wit, 
sureties to answer for his keeping the peace. In June, 15% 
not having appeared, he incurred the very heavy penalty ¢ 
£40—say £500 in post-war money. Two hundred and tw 
more were fined, chiefly from the Puritan strongholds gf 
London, East Anglia, the Midlands, and the Welsh Marches, 
By a clever preconcerted plan, John and his sureties wer 
distributed in three dioceses, and the difficulties of prosec- 
tion and recovery in these independent jurisdictions pro 
encouraged them, in the hope that though liable they wer 
immune. Such, however, was not the case. They had topuy, 
and John Shakespeare, to escape worse punishment, forfeited 
his £40 (Coram Rege Roll., Anglia, 20, 21; and Excheque 
Accounts Trinity Term, 22 Eliz.). 
Here, certainly, was not the behaviour of an impecunious 
and broken tradesman, such as we are accustomed to read of 
in the “ biographies.” Rather of that character, at first 
sight, are the ideruai’s proceedings in the Court of Recon 
and elsewhere in the years 1582-86. He is sued by his tenant 
(probably of the West House of the Birthplace), William 
Burbage, for £7, the refund of his fine of the lease, and 
ordered by arbitrators, who sat in Cheap, London, on July 
24, 1582, to pay it. He declines, and resists payment until 
1592. What his grievance was, if any, we know not (Court 
of Common Pleas, 40/1697, 827; 1497, 1122).1 Knowledge 
and defiance of the law may, or may not, have made him 
litigious. John Browne, a woollen draper, obtained a verdict 
against him for a debt in October, 1585. A distringas wa 
issued twice in November. The Serjeants reported the 
customary nthil habet in January, 1586. Twice, in February 
and March, a capias was sent out for his arrest. In August, 
Browne died, apparently having received his money. Browne 
owed money to Alderman Shakespeare’s friend, Nicholas 
Barnhurst, for which the latter sued the widow. In her tum, 
the widow sued Squire Clopton for the very large sum of £80. 
Clopton denied the debt, and on February 10, 1587, on het 
complaint, the Privy Council appointed Sir Thomas Lucy, 
1 Communicated by Dr Hotson to The Times, December 29, 19%. 
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It fdward Aglionby, Bartholomew Hales, one Smith of Camden, 
and Nicholas Lane, to hear the matter (Acts, xiv. 324 f). 
| Nicholas Lane was a Stratford yeoman who lived in Bridge 
ace of sf Town. On June 4, 1586, as Lane declared, Alderman Shake- 
- Markel made himself surety for £10 of a debt of £22 owing to 
‘or som Lane from the Alderman’s brother, Henry Shakespeare, of 
' Speech Ingon. ‘That does not look like impecuniosity, especially 
te, withh when we know that Lane was a shrewd money-lender. At 
1€, 1580, the close of 1586 or beginning of 1587, unable to get payment 
nalty off fom Henry, Lane sued John, and gained a verdict. A capias 
was issued, and John was arrested, to be released on the 
security of his friend, Alderman Hill. Again he was brought 
into Court, and on March 29 he produced a writ. of habeas 
, with removal of the case to the Queen’s Bench. 

It is easy to interpret such resistance to Burbage, Browne 
bably§ and Lane as dogged determination in the light of further 
facts. Twice in 1586 the old Alderman sat on a jury, which 
is evidence that he had not lost caste; and this same year 
he was guilty of an act of generosity which proves his financial 
ability and impetuous humanity. A coppersmith, of the 
name of Thomas Jones or James, apparently came to him 
on behalf of a brother of his craft, one Michael] Pryce, a tinker 
of Henley Street (and no doubt known to the Poet’s father), 
who had got into trouble at Coventry on a charge of felony. 
Alderman Shakespeare and Jones rode over to Coventry, one 
summer day in July, and obtained Pryce’s release from prison, 
with bail of £10 apiece. But Michael played false, failed to 
appear in the Queen’s Bench, and his recognisance-money 
was forfeit (Controlment Roll, 223 m. 44 Michaelmas, 1586). 

Years pass, and the tide turns against the Presbyterians. 
The Earl of Leicester made Thomas Cartwright master of his 
Hospital in Warwick in 1585. Under Cartwright’s influence 
Warwickshire for some years was a Presbyterian stronghold. 
He preached in the Gild Chapel at Stratford in 1586 and 
1587. On the former occasion he was accompanied by Job 
Throgmorton of Haseley, leader soon afterwards of the 
“Martin Marprelate ” brotherhood. While the great Dud- 
leys lived, at Kenilworth and Warwick, Cartwright and Throg- 
morton had nothing to fear, and lesser delinquents were more 
or less safe from Whitgift. But Leicester died, after the 
defeat of the Armada, in September, 1588 ; and his brother, 
Ambrose, died in February, 1590. The latter was hardly in 
his grave when Whitgift pounced upon his old enemy, and 
seattered his following. Cartwright preached no more, and 
Was sent to prison. Throgmorton fled for his life, into hiding, 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 8 18 
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secrecy, lying, the guardianship of men in high P 
Humbler folk, stubborn burgers, John Shakespeare, Nichols 
Barnhurst, John Wheeler, were caught at last in the recy: 
sants’ net, with neighbours of the opposite creed, Clo 

Reynoldses, Cawdreys, John Lane, and others. Twice jy 
1592 this mixed company were presented, at Easter and g 
Michaelmas, by friendly churchwardens and no less fri 

magistrates. The terms of the two-fold presentation proy 
the friendliness. Of the forty-one names in the earlier 

sentment, thirteen are “suspected” only, including Joh 
Shakespeare, Wheeler and his son, Barnhurst, Adrian 
Quyny’s stepsons, Baynton and Bardolf, and three others, 
who appear in a group by themselves under the heading: 
“* We suspect these nine persons absent themselves for fea 
of process ” (Warwick Castle, MSS). In the autumn present. 
ment are names of four persons “ indicted,” and no less than 
thirty-four unindicted. The former are “ wilful,” “ obsti- 
nate’ or, in one case, “suspected to be a Jesuit.” The 
latter include one “ departed,” two “ dead ” (one of whom 
was Squire Clopton), four unable “ to come to the church for 
age and other infirmities,” seventeen or eighteen (among 









them the Catholic stalwarts) who “ have now all either con- 
formed themselves and go to the church, or else have pro- 
mised to conform themselves and to go the church,” and the 
above group of John Shakespeare and his fellows, under the 
revised heading, “ Jt is said that these last nine come not 
to church for fear of process for debt” (S. P. Dom., Eliz,, 
ecxliii., 76). Evidently the commissioners (Sir Thomas Lucy, 
Sir Fulke Greville, Sir John Harrington of Combe, Sir Henry 
Goodyere, Sir Thomas Leigh, Robert Burgoyne and three 
more) were content to make examples of a few contumacious 
Romanists, and to let off the rest, Catholics and Protestants, 
their peaceable neighbours. They were certainly not men to 
play into the hands of Whitgift. 

“Fear of process”? was an old and recognised excuse; 
and its repetition in the case of the same nine, after an interval 
of siz months, is more than suspicious. Bardolf may have 
had an empty pocket (and a red nose), but Master Wheeler 
was wealthy, Master Barnhurst was not poor, and Master 
Shakespeare owned at least the three houses in Henley Street. 
The last, indeed, went in fear of the precept from the Com- 
mon Pleas in the Easter Term (April 12—May 8), of execution 
against him by William Burbage, but that this kept him from 
church seems ridiculous. It did not keep him from the 
honourable and public function of appraising, with others, 
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the goods of Rafe Shaw in Henley Street, on Monday, July 24, 
sor those of Henry Field in Bridge Street, on Monday, 
August 21. In peril on Sunday he was safe on Monday. 

In the recusancy returns of four years later by the new 
bishop, Thomas Bilson, complaint was made that “ Warwick 
and the parts thereabout are freighted with a number of men 
precisely conceited against her Majesty’s government ecclesi- 
astical, and they trouble the people as much with their 
curiosity as the other (the Romanists) with their obstinacy ” 
(Bilson to Robert Cecil, July 17, 1596, Hatfield MSS., VI.). 
John Shakespeare does not appear; but we find John 
Wheeler, gentleman, and his wife, John Smith, gentleman 
(the vintner of High Street, Stratford, who, there is reason to 
believe, was John Shakespeare’s godson), and Thomas Greene, 
gentleman, John Shakespeare’s kinsman of the Middle 
Temple, a “ Puritan ‘knave.” The Poet’s father, near 
seventy years of age, probably was left in peace as incorrigible. 
And this in spite of a new grant to him of coat-armour, in 
October, 1596. For the last four or five years of his life he 
was John Shakespeare “ gentleman.” 

One further fact clinches our belief in his Puritanism. In 
1599 his son, evidently in his name, sought impalement of 
the Shakespeare coat-of-arms with that of the Arden family. 
This was granted ; and a sketch was made, in the margin of 
the draft, of the Shakespeare shield and spear with the 
ermine fess checky of the Park Hall kinsmen. John Shake- 
speare evidently would not consent to the device. It was 
altered, and for the ermine fess checky of the Park Hall 
traitors was substituted the three cross crosslets fitché of the 
only Arden who was a Protestant, namely, John Shake- 
speare’s old contemporary, Simon Arden, still living and 
resident at Longcroft, Yoxall, in Staffordshire (French, 
Shakespeareana Genealogica, 416-480; Camden Miscellany, 
ix., 8, 1-8, 89, 44 ff). 

The Poet, probably for his mother’s sake, was not so 
satisfied with the substitution. He never adopted it. 

__A pleasant last glimpse of the old gentleman has come to 
ht in the Plume MS : “‘ A merry cheek’d old man, that said, 
ul is a good, honest fellow, but he durst crack a jest with him 

at any time.” 

_Industrious, courageous, generous, shrewd, uncompro- 
mising, and proud of his son’s honesty, is the man I think we 
may see, however dimly, in the all too scanty records. 


EDGAR I. FRIPP. 


Stow-oN-THE- WOLD. 












































SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


THe death on October 8 last, at the age of fifty-seven years, of 
Professor Alexander Mair, who held the Chair of Philosophy at the 
University of Liverpool, is a loss to English philosophy which ought 
to be noted here. Professor Mair did not publish a great deal ; indeed, 
a little work on Philosophy and Reality, which appeared in 1911, is 
the only book of his with which I am acquainted. But all who 





studied under him speak of him as a most inspiring and suggestive 
teacher ; and his many friends recognised in him a man of keen and 
original thought and of strong personality. He was President in 
1925 of the Association of University Teachers, and he took con- 
siderable interest in its aims and objects. Those who were present at 
the Philosophical Congress of 1924, held at Reading, will recollect the 
striking paper read by Professor Mair on “‘ The Idea of a Transcendent 
Deity,” in which he contended that insistence upon what is really 
important in the notion of immanence does not render it impossible 
at the same time to acknowledge the feature of transcendence, not, 
indeed, in the deistic or in the ordinary theistic sense, but in the sense 
of excelling or surpassing. It was a powerful piece of argument; 
and the able speech which Professor Mair made in reply to criticism 
increased the regret, generally expressed at the meeting, that Pro- 
fessor Mair had written so little. Probably his busy life as a teacher 
prevented it; and certainly to the University of Liverpool he ren- 
dered distinguished service. 

Of the periodical philosophical literature of Germany, Professor 
Husserl’s Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phénomenologische Forschung 
continues easily to hold the foremost place ; and the eighth volume 
(Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1927, Marks 42:50) lies now before us. 
The first 430 pages contain half of a massive Arbeit by Professor 
Martin Heidegger, of Marburg, on “‘ Sein und Zeit.”’ To attempt to 
epitomise it would be futile. The thesis, or one of the theses, which 
the author endeavours to work out, that the being in a determinate 
entity (Dasein) manifests itself as die Sorge (cura)—a conception 
allied, I take it, to what Alexander has described as “ the restlessness 
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of space-time ”—could only be made clear by following his elaborate 
analysis of the notions of Dasein, of the Wirklichkeit der Welt, of the 
In-der-Welt-sein, of Selbstsein, of Zettlichkeit, etc. It must suffice to 
observe that Heidegger finds elements of truth in both realism and 
idealism. That an outer world is veritably real is not, he maintains, 
open to doubt ; but that such is either needful of proof or provable, 
cannot, he thinks, be admitted. On the other hand, if by “idealism ” 
be meant that Being is never explicable through a particular entity 
(ein Seiendes), but that, for every particular entity, Being is pre- 
supposed as that which is “ transcendental,” then there is to be 
found in idealism the only legitimate way of putting the philosophical 
problem, and Aristotle will be not less an idealist than Kant. If, 
however, idealism means that every particular entity is to be regarded 
as dependent on a mind or consciousness, which is at the most only 
negatively characterised as “‘ undinglich,” then it is methodically no 
less naive than the crudest realism. That Heidegger’s article is 
deserving of careful consideration on the part of English philosophers 
is unquestionable, and his frequent reference to Dilthey makes one 
realise that this thinker is not so well known amongst us as he ought 
tobe. The other Arbeit (likewise a very extensive one, amounting to 
870 pages) comprised in this volume is by Dr Oskar Becker on 
“Mathematische Existenz, Untersuchungen zur Logik und Ontologie 
mathematischer Phinomene.” It also is a piece of work of great 
value, having for its object to determine the kind of being that 
belongs to mathematical entities. It consists not only of logical, but 
just in those parts upon which the writer himself would lay the most 
stress, of ontological investigations. The problem as to what is 
implied in the fact that the “‘ outer world” is dominated and ren- 
dered intelligible by mathematical harmony to a degree which every 
fresh advance in science tends to make more and more manifest is, 
it is contended, a metaphysical problem of primary importance. 
Professor George Santayana’s new volume entitled The Realm of 
Essence (London: Constable, 1928, 12s. net), being Book I. of a 
work called Realms of Being, is, in some measure, a sequel to a former 
volume of his, published in 1928, under the title Scepticism and 
Animal Faith. Professor Santayana holds that we come to aware- 
ness of existent fact in and through practice ; that belief in it is a mode 
of “ animal faith.”” We do not, however, become directly cognisant 
of existent fact. When we describe in suitable symbols the existent 
fact which we come up against in action, we have knowledge of it. 
But the symbols which alone we can be said to have directly before 
us, and which we intuitively apprehend, are essences, universals, 
some of which are realised in nature, and are not themselves existents. 
“The realm of essence is comparable to an infinite Koran—or the 
Logos that was in the beginning—written in invisible but indelible 
ink, prophesying all that Being could ever be or contain; and the 
flux of existence is the magical reagent, travelling over it in a thin 
stream, like a reader’s eye, and bringing here one snatch of it and 
there another to the light for a passing moment ” (p. 22). Essences 
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are the immediate objects apprehended by the cognising spirit ; 
are not “ideas” in Berkeley’s sense of the term, but «iy in th 
Platonic sense, except that they are not to be conceived as in an 
way active. ,To Leibniz this realm of essence appeared, in sharp dig. 
tinction from existence, under the name of “ all possible worlds ", 
but the Creator already existed and was himself one of the possibk 
worlds, and a very special one, for he possessed an intuition of th 
whole realm of essence, and beneath that a mysterious propulsive 
nature of his own which inclined him to create other living being, 
Such a Creator would, so Professor Santayana argues, be a perf 
contingent existence, and could not have asked himself, before he 
existed, whether he would be the best possible God. But in the 
“critical realism ” of Professor Santayana himself the difficulty js 
to see how the essence God is or can be related to God as an existent, 
or, in general, to see how essences are related to existent facts at all 
if they are but symbols wherewith to interpret. In a postscript, the 
author points to certain affinities between his views and those of 
Husserl and Whitehead, and in an interesting little work on Sym- 
bolism : its Meaning and Effect (Cambridge : University Press, 1928, 
4s. 6d. net.), Professor A. N. Whitehead several times refers to Santa- 
yana’s previous book on Scepticism and Animal Faith. The human 
mind is said to function symbolically when some components of its 
experience elicit consciousness, beliefs, emotions, and usages respect: 
ing other components of its experience. The former set of com- 
ponents are the “‘ symbols,” and the latter set constitute the “ mean- 
ing” of the symbols. Human symbolism, so Professor Whitehead 
contends, has its origin in the symbolic interplay between two 
distinct modes of direct perception of the external world. One per- 
ceptive mode is what the author calls “‘ presentational immediacy” 
and the other “ causal efficacy.” The former is the immediate 
presentation we have of the contemporary world by means of sense- 
data, determining for us characteristics of contemporary physical 
entities. The sense-data by themselves are generic abstractions, as 
also are spatial relations, but the perspectives of the sense-data pro- 
vided by the spatial relations are the specific relations whereby cot- 
temporary things are to this extent part of our experience. As 
regards causal efficacy, Professor Whitehead holds, in opposition to 
most philosophers, that there is direct perception of it. The con 
formation of present fact to immediate past fact is a primitive element 
in our experience of the external world. Between percepts derived 
from one mode and percepts derived from the other there can only 
be symbolic reference if a pair of these percepts have elements of 
structure in common, and there are two elements which can thus be 
shared in common, namely (a) sense-data and (b) locality. The sense- 
data play in perception a double réle—in the mode of presentational 
immediacy they exhibit the contemporary world in its spatial rela- 
tions ; in the mode of causal efficacy they exhibit the almost instar 
taneously precedent bodily organs as imposing their characters on 
the experience in question. Action symbolically conditioned is action 
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conditioned by the analysis of the perceptive mode of causal efficacy 
effected by symbolic transference from the perceptive mode of pre- 
sentational immediacy. The reason why projected sense-data are in 
eral used as symbols is that they are handy, definite, and manage- 
able; on the other hand, the sense of “ controlling presences ”— 
sources of power, things with an inner life, etc.—has the contrary 
character. Yet it is about these “ controlling presences ”’ that we 
want to know. While we “‘ enjoy ” the symbol, we also penetrate to 
the meaning. And the meaning, in the form of actual effective beings 
reacting upon us, exists for us in its own right ; the symbols do not 
create it, but discover it, and they discover it because, in the course of 
the adaptation of living organisms to their environment, Nature 
taught their use. In the last chapter Professor Whitehead illustrates 
his thesis in an extremely interesting way by indicating the part 
played by the habit of symbolism in promoting the cohesion, the pro- 
, and the dissolution of human societies. One closes his little 
book feeling to what an important field for future research he has 
been here showing the way. Mention should be made of an article 
by Mr E. I. Watkin on ‘* The Philosophy of George Santayana” 
(Dublin R., Jan. 1928). The writer emphasises the distinction 
between symbols which are purely arbitrary or conventional and 
symbols which possess some common quality or stand in some real 
relationship with their objects. When Santayana calls essences 
symbols of existents, he does not explain, it is urged, to which 
category of symbols he is referring. It is, no doubt, to symbols of 
the second class, but then it becomes a question whether essences 
are properly called symbols at all. 

Dr Morton Prince’s lay sermon, as he calls it, on “‘ Why the Body 
has a Mind and the Survival of Consciousness after Death ” (Mind, 
January 1928) will be of interest to the general reader as well as to 
students of philosophy. His contention is that on the basis of its new 
concept of matter, science is for the first time in a position to afford 
support to monism and to offer an hypothesis which gives us an 
insight into the nature of mind and its relation to bodily processes. 
The electrons of the physicist are not ultimates, they are only pheno- 
menal manifestations of an unknown something, the nature of which 
the physicist cannot so much as surmise. He can only postulate such 
concepts as electricity or energy to account for certain phenomena 
which he apprehends as and calls matter. Whatever this postulated 
something may be, it is not material in the sense in which we speak 
of the material world ; it is immateriality. And we may say that mind 
ismade out of the same immateriality as is the phenomenal world. 
The body has a mind when the marshalling of the units of the imma- 
terial, which is the body, reaches a certain complexity ; this imma- 
terial body is the mind. There is, it is concluded, no escape from 
admitting that when the bodily organisation has become disintegrated 
through death the mind itself must cease to exist. It will be worth 
the reader’s while comparing with Dr Morton Prince’s lay sermon a 
brilliant article by Professor Santayana on “ Revolutions in Science ” 
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(New Adelphi, March 1928). Science is now, he tells US, Mor 
scholastic than philosophy ever was. “ We are invited to conceive 
organisms within organisms, so minute, so free, and so dynamic, that 
the heart of matter seems to explode into an endless discharge of 
fireworks, or a mathematical nightmare realised in a thousand places 
at once, and become the substance of the world.” The walls of space 
and the tread of time “‘ bend now so obligingly to our perspectives 
that we no longer seem to travel through them, but to carry them 
with us, shooting them out or weaving them about us according to 
some native fatality, which is left unexplained.” Light travels at an 
immaterial rate, because if anything material ventured to move ut 
that forbidden speed, it would be so flattened that it would cease to 
exist. Indeed, the place of matter has been taken by radio-activity, 
and by electrons which dart and whirl with such miraculous swift- 
ness that, occasionally, for no known reason, they can skip from orbit 
to orbit without traversing the intervening positions—an evident 
proof of freewill in them. All this Professor Santayana finds 
announced as the breakdown of scientific materialism. ‘‘ Somethi 
no doubt,” he concludes, ‘‘ has broken down; but I am afraid it js 
rather the habit of thinking clearly and the power to discern the 
difference between material and spiritual things.” 

A number of important papers of a technical character call for 
mention. The third part of Professor Kemp Smith’s article on “ The 
Nature of Universals”” (Mind, October 1927) contains a careful 
account and criticism of the views of Cook Wilson and of Stout, and 
a sketch of the author’s own view, according to which a universal is a 
name for a kind or type, and not for a class or totality of instances, 
In Mr R. B. Braithwaite’s two articles on “ The Idea of Necessary 
Connexion ” (Mind, October 1927 and January 1928) there is offered 
an analysis of “‘ the idea of necessary connexion ” which is, in essen- 
tials, that put forward by Hume, except that it does not depend upon 
Hume’s premisses about the relations of “‘ ideas” to “‘ impressions” 
nor upon his doctrine about the nature of belief. Mr H. W. B. 
Joseph’s two articles entitled “‘ What does Mr W. E. Johnson mean 
by a Proposition ? ” (Mind, October 1927 and January 1928) present 
a searching criticism of some of the fundamental contentions of John- 
son’s great book. Mr Joseph sums up his point of view by saying that 
logic, as he conceives it, is the study of thinking, and imprimis of that 
thinking in which we know; that there is no knowledge, unless it is 
of what is real; that inference is an advance in knowledge through 
thinking and not through fresh perceiving ; and that so to advance 
is to apprehend that some feature in the real already known is con- 
nected in the necessity of things with some other that we come to 
know in this advance. In an interesting article on “ Les Théories 
Newtoniennes et la Physique moderne” (Rev. de Métaphysique, 
January-March 1928), M. Léon Bloch seeks to show that the recent 
advances in physics are in truth carrying on the Newtonian tradition. 
Professor R. C. Lodge’s discussion of “‘ The Platonic Highest Good” 
(Phil. R,, September and November 1927) is a valuable piece of work. 
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For Plato, he maintains, there was one and only one highest good : 
to apply, always and everywhere, the ideal form of goodness—+.e., so 
to rearrange the empirical elements of every concrete situation that 
they cease to conflict and thus destroy one another’s potential value, 
and begin to work together, and thus become true elements of that 
jdeal situation in which all positive values are fused together into a 
single harmonious systematic actuality. 

After its being out of print for nearly fifty years we have at last a 
second edition of Mr F. H. Bradley’s Ethical Studies (Oxford : Univer- 
sity Press, 1927, 15s. net), with some notes which the author had made, 
shortly before he died, for his own use in preparing certain annota- 
tions which he had intended to write. Bradley’s book is certainly 
entitled to rank as one of the classics of English moral philosophy, 
and it is a great boon to philosophical students that it can now at a 
moderate cost be added to their libraries. The translation, with 
introduction and notes, of The Epinomis of Plato by J. Harward 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928, 5s. net) supplies a long-felt need, 
and will be welcomed by students of Plato. The translation seems 
to have been done with care and judgment, and the notes are scholarly 
and helpful. A large portion of the introduction is devoted to the 
question of the genuineness of the dialogue. After an exhaustive 
review of the evidence, Mr Harward concludes that both style and 
contents are just what we ought to expect in an unfinished work of 
Plato, written not long before his death, when he was still able to 
express noble thoughts in elevated language, and had lost none of his 
ardent faith in the central points of the philosophical and religious 
beliefs of his later years. We are indebted to Professor W. D. Ross 
for an extremely valuable little book of Aristotle Selections (Oxford : 
University Press, 1928, 4s. 6d. net). The Selections, which cover 
practically the whole of Aristotle’s works, are admirable, and the 
volume will be most useful in University teaching. In the introduc- 
tion Professor Ross deals with Werner Jaeger’s work on the develop- 
ment of Aristotle’s thought, which, so far as its main conclusions are 
concerned, is not, he thinks, likely to be upset. He is inclined, how- 
ever, to regard Book xii. of the Metaphysics as representing a later 
phase of Aristotle’s thought than Jaeger does, and to have been 
composed after the Physics. 

Professor A. K. Rogers does not intend his book Morals in Review 
(London: Macmillan, 1927, 15s. net) to be a “history of ethics,” 
even in the technical sense. What he attempts to do is to isolate 
the more significant contributions which have left a definite mark, 
especially as these are still relevant to discussions at the present day. 
In this endeavour he has achieved a large measure of success. His 
account of the main ethical systems of ancient and modern times is 
written with great skill and lucidity, while his criticism is suggestive 
and stimulating. The volume starts with Socrates and comes down 
to Green and Bradley, and in a chapter on “‘ The Ethics of Conscience ” 
there is a sympathetic treatment of the moral theory of Martineau. 
“It does seem to be the fact,” Professor Rogers writes, “ that the 
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ethical judgment is concerned with degrees of value which p 
themselves to reflection rather than in action, and which de 
moreover, on the special nature of the situation with its alternatiy, 
possibilities, and not on the reduction of all value to a connegtio, 
with some absolute ideal,” and he thinks that both for theory anj 
practice this feature of Martineau’s ethics is worthy of more attention 
than has been accorded to it. The volume of lectures on The Public 
and its Problems, by Professor John Dewey (London : Allen & Unwin, 
1927, 7s. 6d. net), is full of keen and suggestive thought on the prob. 
lems confronting modern democratic communities and ought to be 
widely read. Mention should also be made of Professor J. K. Hart's 
book Inside Experience (London: Longmans, 1927, 7s. 6d. net), 
which attempts to set forth the point of view of that “ naturalistic 
empiricism ”’ which is associated with the name of Dewey, and, mor 
remotely, with William James. Professor "»ewey has himself written 
an introduction to the volume. 
Students of theology will find a great deal of useful informatio 
in Professor William Fulton’s volume on Nature and Goi 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1927, 10s. net). The volume is based 
upon a course of Lectures given at the University of Glasgow unde 
the Alexander Robertson Foundation “‘in Defence of the Christian 
Religion.” The book is divided into two Parts, the first dealing 
with natural theology and natural science, and the second with the 
concept of purpose and the order of nature. In the latter, thereis 
much helpful reflection upon teleology in nature. 
Dr C. D. Broad’s Hertz Lecture to the British Academy on Si 
Isaac Newton (Oxford University Press, 1928, 2s. net) contains a 
masterly account of Newton’s scientific work—his achievements in 
optics, his treatment of the principles of dynamics, his discovery of 
the law of universal gravitation, and his theory of fluxions. In the 
compass of a single lecture the task could not have been accomplished 
more successfully. 
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REVIEWS 


The Story of Jesus and the Beginnings of the Church: A Valuation of 
the Synoptic Record for History and for Religion. By Benjamin 
W. Bacon, D.D., Litt.D.—London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1928. 
—Pp. viii + 326.—8s. 6d. net. 


Tats book consists of Lectures delivered at various times since 1923 
tosummer schools of ministers and churches of different denomina- 
tions. They have now been thoroughly revised for publication, but 
they still bear the marks of Lectures. There is no index, and there are 
few notes or references. At the same time no one could doubt Pro- 
fessor Bacon’s learning. We feel that what he says is based on much 
study and thought. His aim is to present the results of recent 
criticism on the authenticity of the Gospels, and to describe “‘ What 
Jesus did ” and ‘“‘ What Jesus said” in the light of that criticism. 
He is anxious not to offend the susceptibilities of the orthodox, but 
the Jesus of Nazareth whom he describes is quite definitely a man. 

There is nothing very new in his criticism of the Gospels. It 
might be described as a useful if rather heavy summary of positions 
generally held by modern liberal critics. Mark is, of course, the earliest 
Gospel, and embodies Petrine tradition. The Second Source which 
lies behind what is common to Matthew and Luke alone, he also 








regards as Petrine tradition—a statement of origin which seems to 
require more proof than he attempts to give. He draws a rather 
subtle distinction between ““Q” and ‘the Second Source.” ‘“Q 
stands for a part of the material derived from the Second Source, that 
part which we are able to identify by the fact that Mark did not choose 
to embody it, whereas both later Evangelists did.” Of course the 
“Q” material in Matthew and Luke is only a fragment of the original 
MS. and we cannot restore the whole of it, but it seems unnecessary 
to call what is common to Matthew and Luke “ Q,” and to deny the 
name to the unknown MS. from which this material is supposed to 
come. This kind of distinction tends to thicken thought ; it does not 
clarify it. In another statement Professor Bacon ignores some recent 
critics. He says ‘“ both Matthew and Luke subordinate the Second 
Source to Mark.” This is not Canon Streeter’s view of Luke. For 
him there was a Proto-Luke, dependent on ‘“‘ Q” and other sources, 
which was independent of Mark and with which Mark was incor- 
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porated as a Second Source to make up our present Luke. It jg m 
attractive theory and, although not yet generally accepted, it ought 
not to be ignored. 

With regard to the general treatment of the Life of Jesus, it 
clear that Professor Bacon does not believe in the Virgin Birth or the 
bodily resurrection or in the Nature miracles. He draws a distinction 
between poetry and prose in the Gospel record. For him the miracls 
belong to poetry. On the other hand, he recognises that “ healings 
and exorcisms were an undoubted and spectacular feature of Jesyy 
ministry.” But he insists “that Jesus’ ministry in Galilee wa 
primarily that of a prophet and teacher. Even Mark admits that he 
purposely withdrew from thaumaturgy, subordinating healings to his 
mission of proclaiming the advent of the Kingdom.” ‘ 

The least satisfactory part of the book is in the section “ What 
Jesus really said.” The ethical and religious teaching of Jesus 
receives scant notice. If he was primarily prophet and teacher, this 
ought to be of primary importance. Little is said of the characte 
and personality of Jesus or of his Parables and the Sermon on the 
Mount. We never seem to get away from criticism or to be lifted up 
into the presence of a great teacher and a supremely inspiring person- 
ality. Professor Bacon rightly says: ‘‘ We want the fullest and 
most accurate account of his career that historical research can give 
us. And we want this not merely that we may understand his mind, 
but to understand the mind of God. The true Biblical critic is an 
apostle and an evangelist.” This is profoundly true, and it needs 
saying. But the effect of Professor Bacon’s own treatment is rather 
that of a keen and learned critic than of an apostle and evangelist, 
He does not make us in love with Jesus. 

The introductory chapter is the most interesting and suggestive 
part of his book and is perhaps a kind of Apologia for his failure to 
make the historic Jesus a figure of intense beauty and power. He 
quotes with disagreement Dr H. Van Dyck: ‘‘ We must get back to 
the unity and integrity of the thoughts of Jesus, the creed of Christ, 
the broad outline of his vision of things, human and divine, the 
central verities which appear firm and unchangeable in all the reports 
of his teaching, the point of view from which he discovered and 
interpreted the mystery of life.” He refers to a great lecture of 
Harnack’s called “‘ The Religion of Jesus and the Religion about 
Jesus,” and he then proceeds to criticise this point of view and to 
assert that the religion about Jesus, especially as found in St Paul, 
is of far more value than the religion of Jesus. ‘‘ The Religion of 
Jesus,” says Professor Bacon, “is of course the substance of the 
Gospel of Matthew. Some one has called it the paternalistic theism 
of the Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer. The Religion 
about Jesus is an apostolic testimony to which we have direct and 
historically certain access only through the writings of St Paul. As 
Paul phrases it, it is the message that through the Life and more 
especially the martyr Death and continuing Holy Spirit of Jesus, God 
had been restoring the world to His favour, forgiving men their sins. 
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Professor Bacon is here dealing with a question of vital importance 
to the understanding of Christianity. Are the Life of Jesus and the 
Teachings of Jesus of primary importance, or are the impressions of 
that Life and the reflections on those impressions, especially those of 
St Paul and St John, of primary importance? If the latter, then no 
amount of negative criticism about the Gospels will make any 
difference to Christianity. You might even have Christianity without 
any knowledge of Jesus of Nazareth at all. “‘ We undoubtedly could 
still be Christians if we had no other documents of the faith than the 
Epistles of St Paul. They would suffice to bring us into contact with 
the Spirit of God as it was in Jesus.” As against the historical 
critic of the Gospels ‘‘ binding and loosing what we should receive 
and what reject as unauthentic, the Christian will probably say, 
‘Give me rather Paul’s witness of the ever-living Spirit, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever.’” Professor Bacon holds fast his 
belief in the living Christ as described in St Paul’s Epistles, and on 
that account is able to deal drastically with the Gospel accounts of 
Jesus of Nazareth without fear of consequences to his Christianity. 
He does indeed guard himself almost to the point of inconsistency by 
emphasising the importance of the life and teachings of Jesus. “ It 
is quite obvious,” he says, “that the Pauline religion about Jesus 
cannot get along without the religion of Jesus, and would not desire 
to. Unless we know that the essential nature of the mind of Christ 
was, how are we to be governed by his Spirit?’ “‘ We need every 
fragment of the sayings and doings of Jesus that the record can 
supply in order to know what spirit we are of.” This seems to mean 
that after all he does lay more stress on the religion of Jesus than on 
the religion about Jesus, and yet from other statements it is Paulinism 
and not the Synoptic Gospels which seem to him of primary import- 
ance, “‘ The very reason we study the life of the historical Jesus is 
because of what we know from past and present experience about 
the eternal Christ. Therefore I would close this preliminary weighing 
of the relative claims of the religion of Jesus and the religion about 
Jesus much as Somerville does when he deprecates the attempt to 
shift the emphasis of faith from the exalted to the earthly life of 
Jesus, ignoring the higher point of view from which the Apostle Paul, 
regarding the life as a whole, saw in it a revelation of the saving 
purpose of God.” 

Professor Bacon is surely right in emphasising the importance of 
the impression made by Jesus on His disciples and those who came 
after, for the interpretation of His life and teaching. If we realise at 
all what has been the effect of that life on others, we may well see in 
it “a revelation of the saving purpose of God.” But the teachings 
and the life itself still remain the source—the divine source of all that 
follows. To describe that teaching as “ the paternalistic theism of 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer is to belittle it. The 
Parables, unique in form and meaning, and many profound sayings 
outside the Sermon on the Mount, must be included. The more they 
are pondered over, the more they answer to the deepest needs of the 
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spirit. They bring their own authority with them. They prow 
themselves ; they are felt to be the way of life. The Gospel of J 
not the Gospel about Jesus, is still felt by the simple and devout ty 
be the power of God unto salvation, both on earth and in Heaven, 


HEnry Goy, 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFORD; 





Should Such a Faith Offend? By Ernest William Barnes, Bishop of 
Birmingham.—London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1927.—7s, 64, 
net. 


THE Bishop of Birmingham is a central figure among the large number 
of divines and scholars who are prominent in what is perhaps a 
momentous religious crisis in human history. The importance of the 
position occupied by the author gives to the book before us something 
more than its literary value. 

A hundred years ago there were Freethinkers and Christians, 
and we seem to discover, in our own day, a division not altogether 
unlike this among Christians themselves. Speaking generally, we 
have modernists and fundamentalists ; the former see the necessity 
of making some concessions to modern science and modern criticism 
of the Bible, while the latter resent any intrusion of new knowledge 
and any change in the interpretation of the book which has been their 
sole rule of faith. To the latter class, indeed, the innovations of the 
modernists have come with something akin to alarm, and this attitude 
towards the difficulty would, sometimes at least, be avoidance, not 
solution, and merely the device of the fabled ostrich. Nevertheless, 
a certain amount of discretion has still to be exercised in any popular 
exposition of the subject, and I venture to think that even in its 
context such a statement as that ‘ Darwin’s triumph has destroyed 
the whole relevant theological scheme” (p. 811) may to some people 
appear disconcerting. 

But what is more important, the doctrine of Evolution has 
various aspects—“ a general idea, vague in its details,”’ as Bishop 
Barnes himself has said. Sooner or later, in any investigation of 
the subject, we are confronted by the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of determining the boundaries of natural science and metaphysics. 
As I have written elsewhere, “‘ the truths of Science are half-truths; 
all physical questions have metaphysical issues.” And, further, in 
regard to Evolution, much is still conjecture ; there is much difference 
of opinion; and, obviously, very much remains to be discovered. 

I confess that the recent consternation wrought by the advances 
of science, and more especially by the theory of Evolution, has taken 
me by surprise. I was under the impression that this particular 
scientific doctrine was more generally accepted than it appears to be. 
As long ago as the year 1878, when writing on Evolution, I had before 
me the anti-Darwinian arguments of the Duke of Argyll; and now 
one finds not a few of these out-of-date arguments reproduced within 
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the past few months ; that is to say, after the lapse of more than half 
a century. Bishop Barnes’s arguments with reference to the theory 
of Evolution have assumed considerable prominence, and they are 
abundantly represented in these pages. It is worth noting, at the 
outset, that the meaning of the word “ evolution ”’ is now curiously 
amplified, and care must be taken in its use (see, for instance, Lloyd 
Morgan’s remarks in Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge, p. 160). 
The following words, which are of frequent occurrence in this volume, 
need to be closely scrutinised: (a) gradual, continuous, acquired ; 
(b) receptive, creative, emergent ; the examples in (a) and (b) respec- 
tively are synonymous, or nearly so. As to emergent, we read (p. 323), 
it is “‘ God’s creative activity,” a species of “‘ special creation ” (for 
this latter, in a different sense, see p. 811); but on p. 822 we hear of 
the “‘ gradual evolution of mind and body,” and on p. 824 of “ the 
gradual emergence of mind ” ; in the latter, the terms would seem to 
be somewhat strangely assorted. Elsewhere (p. 27) it is said “‘ he 
has gradually acquired religious understanding.” But, a few lines 
below we read, “‘in becoming human, the non-religious animal 
acquired or received the religious sense,”’ whereas in the former passage 
we are said to have only acquired, i.e. as I take it, by continuous 
evolution. Or compare the following (p. 22): “‘ man emerged from a 

neral ape-like stock ” (p. 27), “‘ he has evolved from an ape-like 
stock ” (p. 828), ‘“‘ man sprang from the ape ” (p. 329), “‘ man and the 
gorilla have simultaneously emerged.” Such instances might be 
indefinitely multiplied, and I venture to think they indicate more than 
a confusion of terms. 

“The good Lord Jesus has had his day.” Although Tennyson 
put these words into the mouth of one of his characters, I hardly 
think that when he wrote them he realised their significance. Almost 
every succeeding year has done something to dim the figure of Christ, 
but I am glad that the Bishop of Birmingham feels that “ we know 
more of our Lord than ever before” (p. 102). I am not, however, 
sure that we gain by making Christ “more human,” and conse- 
quently less divine; stripped of its divine elements, his figure, at 
least from one point of view, becomes less impressive ; and, perhaps 
not altogether distinct from this, one notes a tendency of our age 
towards irreverence. 

Apart, however, from any side issues, it is around the personality 
of Christ and its miraculous associations that the controversy in 
which Bishop Barnes has taken a leading part is now raging. These 
associations are at present an important element in the doctrines of 
the English Church, but if we may trust recent New Testament 
criticism, some of them must be discredited. But at once the 
question arises—May those who are pledged to maintain the doctrines 
of the Church discard these miraculous associations, and yet remain 
its members ? 

On the face of it, the answer would seem perfectly clear. The 
Church may, in its collective wisdom, in Convocation or Assembly, 
or otherwise, erase certain of its doctrines and modify others, but its 
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servants are not entitled to make any such changes on their om 
responsibility ; though, of course, they should be at liberty 4 
renounce their allegiance at any time, and propound doctrines of thei 
own. Otherwise, speaking broadly, all is confusion. For exam 
one preacher in my neighbourhood has unshaken faith in the Virgj 
Birth, and declares it to be a vital element of Christian doctrine 
while another, within half a mile’s distance, denounces it as a fabk 
common to many other religions. What are their parishioners tp 
believe ? 

As to the more general question whether, while remaining within 
the Church, men are at liberty to think for themselves in regard ty 
the miraculous elements just referred to, let me quote two recent 
opinions as illustrations of the divergence of view. The first is 
from an article by the Rev. H. Kenneth Luce: “ The Christian’s duty 
is to build up his own belief as experience and study lead him, and 
continually to criticise and revise. Such doctrines as the Miraculous 
Birth and the Empty Tomb fall then into their rightful place, not as 
barriers to belief, but as stimulants to study. . . . The Church her 
self should authorise and encourage the freedom of thought of which 
I have just been speaking.” The second is from an article by Father 
Francis Woodlock: “I believe that those who are drawn to Chris 
tianity will be repelled rather than attracted by the ‘ Come-to-Church- 
and-believe-what-you-like ’ invitation of a Church of which Bishop 
Barnes and Dean Inge are as authoritative teachers as are the Anglo- 
Catholic leaders and Bishop Knox.” 

As a rule, these controversies leave untouched the real question 
at issue, namely, the authenticity of the miraculous elements. If1 
may select one example that has been prominent in these contro- 
versies, what interest can I be expected to take in the question of 
Transubstantiation and the vast amount of debate that has gathered 
round it ? Only one consideration has any real weight with me— 
Was Christ responsible for its institution, or was he not? At least 
let us be sure of this before we waste any more words on the matter. 
To that question, only expert scholarship can supply the answer; 
and it is the same with other debatable doctrines of a similar kind. 

I hardly think that this book by the Bishop of Birmingham can 
avail us much in this connection. But what we can find in it, as in 
many other volumes of sermons and addresses, is the picture of an 
earnest seeker after truth. 


Morton Luce. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 





The Christian Sacraments. By Oliver C. Quick, M.A., Canon of 
Carlisle Cathedral—London: Nisbet & Co.—Pp. 264 + xv— 
10s. 6d. net. 


A worp of welcome should be offered to The Library of Constructive 


Theology, to which this volume belongs. In a general introduction 
to the series the editors speak in terms which stir high expectations. 
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They see the Christian Church in a state of extreme tension, faced 
with a silent crisis and with an unparalleled opportunity. They 
remark that popular education is steadily diminishing the number of 

ple who can rest their religion on the authority of Bible or Church. 
There is therefore a demand for fresh and courageous thinking in 
which stress shall be laid on the value and validity of religious 
experience. Theology will then develop on the basis of the religious 
consciousness rather than on abstract a priori reasoning. They 
remind us of Bradley’s remark: ‘“‘ There is nothing more real than 
what comes in religion. To compare facts such as these with what 
is given to us in outward existence would be to trifle with the subject. 
The man who demands a reality more solid than that of the religious 
consciousness seeks he does not know what” (Appearance and 
Reality, p. 449). This dictum is reinforced by the statement of 
Dr Whitehead: ‘‘ The fact of religious vision, and its history of 
persistent expansion, is our one ground for optimism. Apart from 
it human life is a flash of occasional enjoyments lighting up a mass 
of pain and misery, a bagatelle of transient experience ” (Science and 
the Modern World, p. 275). In thus proposing a series of constructive 
works from the starting point of religious experience, meaning by 
that nothing less than “‘ the whole experience of the human race so 
far as it has shared in the Christian consciousness,” the promoters 
offer an ambitious and most alluring prospectus. It remains to be 
seen how far they will fulfil their aim. 

Certainly Canon Quick’s work achieves an unusually high standard 
of excellence. He takes the argument at the very outset clean away 
from the stale atmosphere of antiquarianism into the bright out-of- 
doors of human life and of breezy thinking. Only towards the close, 
when discussing the sensitive question of Perpetual Reservation, 
will he cause even his critics to suspect that he has become a partisan. 

The volume opens with three admirable chapters in which he lays 
down his general foundation in philosophy. The first is on Symbols 
and Instruments, where he discusses concisely, but adequately, the 
difference between outward and inward, and finds the line between 
them to be far more arbitrary than is usually recognised. “ We 
cannot classify the objects of our experience into some things which 
are purely inward and others which are purely outward, but can only 
say that some things are certainly more inward or more outward than 
others. . . . Ultimately, and in an absolute sense, any occupation of 
space or time seems to be a mark of ‘ outwardness.’” Thus a 
thought, as an act of thinking and an event in time, partakes so far 
of outwardness. He then distinguishes interestingly between the 
“expressive ” function of material objects made by man and their 
“instrumental ” function. A violin, for example, is an instrument 
taking its character from what is done with it; a musical score is 
an expressive symbol taking its character from what is known through 
it, Yet every instrument is also a symbol and every symbol an 
instrument. There are things to be known through instruments 
and things to be done through symbols. But a violin is a symbol 
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calling up the thought of music in the mind of a spectator 
because it is first an instrument by means of which music may be 
played ; a musical score is an instrument,—that is, a useful device ty 
enable a player to play,—only because it is first of all a symbol gf 
meanings to the mind of the player. 

From these relations of instrumentality and expressiveness (or 
significance) the argument moves briskly to suggest that religioys 
thought may be classified according as it takes the fundamentg 
relation of the world to God to be expressive or instrumental, to he 
that of meaning or that of purpose, or, in other words, according ag 
it treats it as esthetically sacramental or ethically sacramental, 

Chapters IV. and V. set forth the Life of Christ as a Sacrament jn 
(a) the Incarnation; (6) the Atonement. These are among the 
best expositions in the book. They are liberal and, in some respects, 
almost modernist, yet always in the human sense catholic, as when 
he says, with permissible but audacious orthodoxy, ‘‘ Our Lord is 
divine, not only in being perfectly human, but also in being perfectly 
natural.” But our Lord is more than an expressive symbol of the 
Reason or Rationality of the Godhead : he is the Godhead’s redemp- 
tive instrument. He not only expresses what God is: he does what 
God purposes and so fulfils his saving will. Christ himself is thus 
the greatest of all Sacraments, and the two aspects of this Greatest 
Sacrament correspond to the historic doctrines of the Incarnation and 
the Atonement. A discussion of the nature and operation of the 
Christian Sacraments follows, and detailed treatment appears of 
Orders, Baptism, the Eucharist. There appear also, in a closing 
chapter on “* Worship and Morals,” a note on Confirmation and three 
appendices. 

The book is so good that in a second edition it should become 
better. The inadequate note on Confirmation should be expanded 
into a full chapter, and the question faced whether, if it be so sub- 
ordinate a rite as it appears to be to the author, it does not follow as 
a matter not of permission, but of obligation, that the Anglican altar 
should be an “ open altar ”’ to all baptised Christians who approach 
it without manifest and notorious insincerity of intention. The 
appendices on the Eucharist should be absorbed into the text. 
And should not an additional chapter appear on Marriage as 4 
Catholic Sacrament ? If Marriage signifies ‘‘ the mystical union that 
is betwixt Christ and his Church,” if also, according to Canon Quick, 
Christ is the perfect Sacrament of created being and the Church is 
the Sacrament of human society (p. 106), it is difficult to see how 
Marriage can be excluded from a work dealing with “‘ the Christian 
Sacraments ” which are not necessarily restricted to the official 
Anglican Sacraments. 

The treatment of Baptism is a model of candour. Indeed, the 
author sometimes seems to concede to pure symbolism more than he 
need. Baptism, according to him, effects (not merely symbolises) 
the beginning of a process of which it symbolises the end and the 
whole. The instrumental aspect of even Infant Baptism might, 
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along this line of thought, be strengthened, and stress placed without 

any belittling “‘ but” on the fact that the Christian receives in 
Baptism “the initial impulse of the divine power to start him on 
his heavenward way.” ‘The deliberate and intentional planting of 
an immortal seed in the immortal and quickening soil of the Church 
jsa Sacrament which requires a clear and impressive emphasis on its 
instrumental function, which is so richly freighted with purpose and 
effective power. 

Considerable space is fitly devoted to the Eucharist. This section, 
like the rest of the book, is distinguished by vigorous and straight- 
forward manliness of thinking. It permits rival theories to speak for 
themselves and in their own strength. Canon Quick is opposed to 
Perpetual Reservation with extra-liturgical devotions. Reservation 
for the sick is a convenience, but ‘‘ the communion of these is in 
reality a postponed part of the Eucharistic act ; and in it the reserved 
elements, without further consecration, have to the full that heavenly 
use and meaning which the Eucharistic action gives.” During the 
interval they remain consecrated, but their holiness then is “ real 
but negative.” An advocate endowed by Canon Quick’s ability 
would probably make out a more reasonable case on the other side ; 
and an Evangelical, noting how the case seems to be judged first, 
and tried and argued for afterwards, would contend that the straight 
issue is—-Perpetual Reservation with devotions or no Reservation at 
all, The theory of a sort of suspended animation of the Reserved 
Sacrament during the interval puts a great strain on both Faith and 
Practice and may become intolerable. 

The arguments, however, are powerfully marshalled, and even 
astalwart Nonconformist reader who will still seek refuge in his own 
evangelical theory of the Holy Communion will close the book 
sympathising more than ever with the late Dr Forsyth, who declared 
that a mere memorialism was “‘ a more fatal error than the Mass, 
and a far less lovely ” (The Church and Sacraments, p. viii). 


J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 
BirMIncHAM. 





Registrum Johannis de Pontissara. Canterbury and York Society : 
Issued to subscribers, and printed at the Oxford University 
Press.—Pp. vii, 892. 


How did men really live in the days when Western Europe was 
theoretically under one single rule, with two parallel executive 
authorities—the Pope as senior partner, and the Emperor as junior ? 
Historians and journalists still attempt, too often, to answer that 
question from the writings of contemporary idealists alone ; in other 
words, a good many readers of medieval Church history still stand 
almost at the stage at which our grandfathers stood in Old Testament 
history, when it was considered unnecessary to inquire beyond the 
clear prescriptions and descriptions of Leviticus and Deuteronomy. 
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Before we can get at anything like the real truth, we must arrives, 
synthesis of many very diverse documents ; the ideal and the pragtiq) 
must be used to control each other. When the Pope assures the worl 
(p. 554) that he himself is “‘ set in the fullness of power, as one wy 
hath to bind and loose even as the Vicar of Jesus Christ,” it is interey, 
ing to see what in fact he binds, and what in fact he looses, Wh 
he repeats as a commonplace that “the laity are always inimiql 
to the clergy,” we catch at all contemporary and unexceptional) 
evidence as to the reasons of this long-standing feud. And fey 
documents can help us better here than the register of a good and 
powerful bishop, excellently edited. 

Canon Deedes, who transcribed the whole and wrote the intr. 
duction, did not live to see the full fruits of his labours. The las 
pages were prepared for the press by Mr Charles Johnson of th 
Public Record Office, who supplies a valuable series of addenda anj 
corrigenda ; and the whole is under the general editorship of Mis 
Rose Graham. The result is eminently satisfactory and honourable 
to English scholarship. It is obviously impossible to give a ful 
account here of this book of nearly nine hundred pages ; I can only 
call attention to some of the most significant items. 

We see the bishop doing what he can, like his contemporary, 
Giffard of Worcester, to enforce the recent decree of the Ecumenical 
Council of Lyons, that clerics instituted to a living must take priest's 
orders (which alone could render them really fit for the work of thei 
parishes) within a reasonable time after their appointment. He 
struggles also against the vices of non-residence and pluralism in his 
diocese ; but with little support from the Pope, or perhaps from his 
Own conscience, since he himself had been a pluralist when he had 
mounted the episcopal throne. He is involved, naturally enough, 
in state affairs; in 1800-1801 he is absent for at least nine months 
from his diocese. As a baron of the realm, he is entangled unavoid- 
ably in the feudal system ; he has fifty manors of his own ; the monks 
of his cathedral priory at Winchester enjoy thirty-seven manors; 
hence a continual expenditure of time and money in litigation. He 
must treat his revenues as other barons treat theirs ; he must make 
money regularly, as they do, from his right of controlling the marriages 
of orphans under age (pp. 382, 472, 479-80, 665-6) ; and unmarried 
mothers on one, at least, of his manors are impressed into a sort of 
semi-slavery which is complacently recorded as saving the bishop 
good deal of money which he must otherwise have paid in wages 
(p. 674). This great lord, like his fellow the prior of the monastery, 
not only has extensive hunting rights, but evidently hunts himself, 
in defiance of canon law (pp. 898, 652, 659, 675, 715, 717, 761). 

His clergy are divided, as in other dioceses, into two classes: 
young fellows of good family or influence who are frequently put into 
rectories before they have even reached the priesthood, and pooret 
priests who did the actual parish work on‘a bare living wage; the 
earlier pages of the register are full of such cases. Where the young 
aristocrat does not thus take the greater part of the parish endow 
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ment, a monastery often does, or some other religious corporation. 
The complexity of tithe regulations, and their applicability to almost 
every corner of village life, are such as must lead to constant friction 
between parson and people (p. 92). Priests and monks and nuns were 
frequently more or less ignorant of that Latin tongue in which all 
their service-books were written (pp. 127, 229, 818, 847, 856, 403, 427). 
Despite the attempts to enforce celibacy for centuries past, it was still 
necessary to legislate for sons of priests (p. 758) ; there was still great 
friction between Church and State as to the punishment of clerical 
criminals (pp. 776-7); moreover, even this exceptionally strong 
bishop finds great difficulty in bringing offenders to anything like 
condign punishment (pp. 188, 186, 268, 291). 

All this is normal, but it needs to be faced over and over again, 
if we are to understand the Reformation. We have here a good and 
strong bishop struggling to bring into his diocese the sort of regularity 
which we, in these days, take more or less as a matter of course. 
Canon Deedes’s introduction gives a sympathetic sketch of the 
bishop’s own life and character ; the whole book is certainly a very 
valuable contribution to English Church history; and no solid 
historical library can afford to do without the steady annual con- 
tributions made to this subject by the Canterbury and York Society. 


G. G. CouLTon. 
CAMBRIDGE. 





Five Centuries of Religion, Vol. II. The Friars and the Dead Weight 
of Tradition. By G. G. Coulton, M.A., D.Litt-—Cambridge : 
University Press, 1927.—Pp. xxx, 702.—31s. 6d. net. 


Two years ago we reviewed the first volume of Dr Coulton’s monu- 
mental work, Five Centuries of Religion. May we say at once that 
the second volume more than carries on the high scholarship of the 
first, and forms one of those indispensable works which no scholar 
can afford to neglect? Whatever may be the reader’s judgment as 
regards some of the conclusions that Dr Coulton gives, it is impossible 
that anyone, whether an advocate or otherwise of Monasticism, can 
write about the matter unless he has read and mastered the mass of 
detail bearing on the subject which Dr Coulton here presents with all 
his usual scholarship and, we may add, with all his usual vehemence. 
Here and there it may be possible to find some small defect or some 
omission, but, if we know anything of the subject at all, we believe 
that this is the completest book upon Monasticism in its years of 


| decay that has ever been written, or is likely to be written. The 


Appendixes Nos. 84 and 86, over 200 pages in length, form an indict- 
ment from contemporary sources of Monasticism at large which it 
will be difficult for any apologist to overlook. 

Assuming, therefore, that any student in Church history pretending 
to the name will at once add this volume to his library, we proceed 
to ask the question whether, after all, the abuses which the author 
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shows up in detail are quite as damning as he alleges. We are ite 
prepared to own that there is little or no flaw in the records which}, 
brings forward. Nevertheless, we would plead in mitigation one » 
two matters which are not always borne in mind. The first is th. 
natural tendency of every preacher and reformer in the inculeation 
of his ideal somewhat to exaggerate failure to reach it. This is th 
common mark of human nature and a common preacherly devise. 
We ourselves have attended innumerable conventions in which w 
have heard excellent men declaim against the religious degen 

of the time, the neglect of the prayer meeting, the failure any longe 
to observe family prayers, the tendency once only in the day ty 
attend the House of God, and so on, and then contrast the difference 
between the modern conditions with the more devout life of the Mid. 
Victorians. But he would be a foolish man who took these objun. 
tions at their surface value. In Methodism, for instance, the Church 
which the writer knows best, it may be perfectly true that, broadly 
speaking, the class meeting is dying, the love feast gone, and the 
weekly prayer meeting dead, but in all probability their place has 
been supplied in other ways, which for a new age are quite as con- 
vincing and valuable. If we apply this generally to Monasticism, we 
must take a considerable discount off these attacks of the laudatora 
temporis acti. It may be granted that this will not meet the current 
charges of immorality against many of the monasteries. Yet her, 
again, we are not sure that Dr Coulton takes into sufficient account 
the changed attitude even as regards sexual morality of the different 
ages. We will take an illustration which will be familiar to or 
readers. It has been our fortune many a time in our earlier life to 
meet with people married, or rather not married, to their deceased 
wife’s sister. As a matter of fact, those in humbler circumstances had 
obtained neither legal recognition nor the sanction of the Church, 
and yet by common repute they were deemed and treated, except by 
a few, as beyond moral reproach. Probably we have all of us known 
some women in this position who have looked upon the duty of 
taking charge of their deceased sister’s children, even at the expense 
of their own good name, as a direct charge in which they were ful- 
filling God’s call. On the other hand, we have known those, though 
generally in a better position, who would have thought it a sin so to 
act until the law was altered unless they had had it ratified by a mar- 
riage in Canada, though this would be perfectly invalid in this country. 
We are not at all sure that the same thing did not apply in publie 
opinion to the concubinage of the clergy, or even, possibly,—though 
on this we are doubtful—to the moral lapses of nuns who had 
been made nuns against their wills, simply because they were in the 
way. Councils might protest, as they did time after timg, that every 
priest must be celibate, and every nun a bride of Christ, and saints 
like St Bernard might exhaust language in their attack upon those 
who were not, but the question is, What did the average villaget 
think of it? Did he look upon it as a sort of left-handed marriag¢, 
designed to meet the needs of human nature ? To this question it 
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difficult to give an answer, for the villagers of England were 
mute, and the humbler priests were also mute. A record like the 
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following passed at a Synod in Ely, in 1864, that no one give hospi- 


tality to the concubines of clerics 


74 


except on a journey,” leads us 


to think that after all there was not a tremendous public opinion 

inst them, for “‘ journeys ” hardly alter moral relations. Both these 
are, however, questions which it is almost impossible that anyone 
should answer. May we add that we think that Dr Coulton has done 
one very great service in showing that the negative answer given in 
so many bishops’ registers as regards these questions of immorality 


isalmost valueless ? 


He has pointed out at length a point which we 


find that we had somewhat neglected in our recent work on John 
Wyclif, that episcopal registers do not profess to be a full record. 
Visitations especially were kept in separate note-books which have 
seldom survived ; what has survived is generally material which the 
visitors thought would be of future business use to themselves. 

We would not for one moment be misunderstood. We do not 
mean that the essential values of morality change from age to age, 
but that the outlook upon it by popular opinion, whereby alcne the 
standard can be maintained, is a changing factor which it is difficult 
to estimate, but of which, nevertheless, some account must be taken. 
Other illustrations might be given. There was a time in America, for 
instance, when the majority of good people, using the word in the 
right sense, in the South held slaves, defending the same from the 
Bible, though no doubt the whole system tended to the appalling 


licence of a Legree. 


Before we pass judgment on any age, some 


account must be taken of what we may call the accepted morality of 
the average man, as distinct from the ideal morality of its prophets 
and saints. But this is the most difficult duty which any historian 


has to perform. 


The reader will not find these allowances prominent in Dr Coul- 
ton’s pages. It was not part of his duty to make them such. His 
business was to give us the facts. This he has done in a work. which 
for scholarship and thoroughness is unrivalled. 


H. B. WorKMAn. 


WESTMINSTER TRAINING COLLEGE, S.W. 





The History of Witchcraft and Demonology. By Rev. Montague 
Summers, M.A.—London: Kegan Paul, 1926. 

The Geography of Witchcraft. By the same Author.—London : 
Kegan Paul, 1927. 

In many respects this is a very useful work, especially to anyone who 

is intending to write a history of witchcraft and demonology. The 

author has spared no pains to collect the statements and opinions of 

theologians and others on the subject, and the result is a quite 

sufficient collection of material for one aspect of any future writer’s 


undertaking. One chapter, that on the witch in dramatic literature, 
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is entirely novel to books of this kind, and in it Father Summers give 
us of his best. But his work is not a history, and we confess o 
unable to see any reason why it should appear in a series deali 

the “ History of Civilisation.” It is written from the point of viey 
not of a bigoted, but of a credulous, Roman Catholic, and it receives 
with an almost equal reverence the opinions of St Augustine and ¢ 
Diana Vaughan. 

The leading theme is that Christianity prohibited—as the Hebrey 
religion did—all practices that surround idolatry, such as soothsay; 
and oracles, and punished witches and wizards with death. Islan 
disapproves of magic, and among polytheistic peoples it is certainly 
treated with great severity, e.g. the Aztecs of ancient Mexico and th: 
Chinese penal code, as well as the Babylonian Laws of Hammurabi, 
The Middle Ages do not lack apologists. It is, however, to the 
Protestant mind and conscience that the large bulk of the terribk 
doings, which are here recorded, must be charged. The intelligent 
man of to-day can no more believe in witches than he can believe 
himself walking on his head; but in the centuries of witch-manis 
to argue against the existence of witches and the ills they wro 
would put the devil’s advocate out of sympathy with his time. Thus 
the convictions, terrors and passions of the community worked 
together. A certain Dr John Wezen, of Brabant, in 1568 was brave 
enough to publish a book against the prevailing delusions. His 
arguments had little effect, although in some respects they were also 
very much of the time, and sought to give a benignant turn to much 
that our present century would dub sheer delusion. And it is sad to 
admit that only three hundred years ago many educated Protestants 
were, in this respect, in a lower condition than the inhabitants of the 
wilds of Africa. Few have been so imbued with a belief in the 
omnipresence of witchcraft, none so domineered, as the Scotland of 
Knox, the England of Bacon and Shakespeare, and the Germany of 
Albert Diirer and Luther. It is significant that there is only one 
authentic instance of the burning of a witch in Rome in the fifteenth 
century, although it is true that later there was an epidemic of witeb- 
hunting in Bavaria. 

In the first of these two books there is very little of systematic 
historical treatment, though the fifth chapter deals with ‘‘ The Witch 
in Holy Writ,” and the sixth, on “ Diabolic Possession,’’ discourses, 
inter alia, of the Egyptian King Rameses II., Homer, Euripides, 
Strabo and Nicander of Claros. The bulk of the volume is taken up 
with descriptions of the Sabbat, and with stories from the witch trials 
about pacts with the demon, familiars in the form of toads, cats and 
weasels, incubi and succubi, devil’s marks, and the hideous profanities 
of the Black Mass. Father Summers repeats much which appeared 
not long since in Miss Margaret Murray’s Witch-Cult in Wester 
Europe, and in the introduction we find some severe strictures upon 
the reticence of Professor Notestein, “‘ who has completely ignored the 
immodesty of the witch-cult and thus extenuated the evil.” But 
while he resembles Miss Murray in his belief that the greater part of 
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these stories of the Sabbat are records of fact, of things that actually 
happened, our author professes to differ from her entirely in their 
interpretation. For him Satan, the Prince of Darkness, was the 
primary agent in all these abominations. The witch was an 
snarchist, a heretic, a social pést, and a grave danger to religion and 
ity. 

Pe Bisistianity, witchcraft was esteemed the most horrible form 
ofimpiety. And anyone who attempts a detailed study of the writ- 
ings of the medieval moralists will have to take into account, sooner 
or later, their attitude towards demonology and witchcraft. Two 
facts emerge from such a study, both of which have some relation to 
present-day affairs. The first is the prevailing conviction that witch- 
qaft was a reality, and so dangerous that it cut at the root of the 
moral and social order. The second is the wisdom shown in rejecting, 
except upon what was then considered indisputable evidence, charges 
of this crime preferred against individuals. It was fully recognised 
that hysteria, local aneesthesia and delusions could occur quite apart 
fom demoniacal possession. It may also be noted that personal 
application to the bishop was necessary before exorcism could be 
practised, and elaborate laws and safeguards were formulated by 
provincial and diocesan synods. 

The second and larger volume jars perhaps less upon the sensi- 
bilities of the modern reader, because its form is more objective. Asa 
summary of materials for a better understanding of the witch-mania, 
distributed according to countries, collected from many different 
sources and provided for the most part with adequate references, it 
testifies to much industry on the part of the compiler. We do not 
know any other work which is quite so comprehensive. 

The most definite opinions of accredited theologians have been 
those of the last century, who, although not specifying particular 
practices, unhesitatingly condemn them all. The story of witchcraft 
isnot merely the story of the cruel persecution of poor, unfortunate 
epileptics and paranoiacs, who, under the excruciating torments of the 
rack and the thumbscrew, confessed to having committed foul crimes 
which existed only in their diseased imagination. Historical investi- 
gation has proved, beyond any possibility of doubt, that a definite 
witch-cult was extensively practised from the twelfth down to the 
tighteenth century. This cult extended throughout the whole of 
Christendom, and was as bitterly attacked by the Puritans of New 
England as by the Catholic Inquisitors of Spain. Throughout Europe 
at that time there were organised covens, or lodges, of witches ; and 
i these assemblies unspeakable obscenities were indulged in. The 
witch was not only a poisoner and a dabbler in “ black magic”: he 
or she was also an avowed worshipper of Satan. No wonder that the 
Church saw in the cult a serious menace to religion and morality, and 
that the State persecuted the movement as subversive of social order. 
It was largely barred and modified by popular opinion. The author 

investigated a vast number of witch trials in various countries of 
Europe. The crimes of which witches were convicted make terrible 
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philosophi 
however, ¢ 









reading, and there is ample evidence to show that in most cases th, 
trials were fairly conducted. 












The only name which I have found to be missing from the |gjinade. It: 
bibliography is the excellent book published in 1915 at Washingigfance and { 
by Sister Antoinette Marie Pratt, entitled The Attitude of the CathjiMpaye fare 






Church towards Witchcraft and the Allied Practices of Sorcery qiisholastici 
Magic. In a future edition mention should also be made of sBjemocrati 
posthumous work recently published (1927), Historic Trials, by §i*reaction 













John Macdonell, where readers will find an able account of tyfaving pl 
Knights Templars, concerning whom Father Summers goes curioygyffeation of 
astray in his judgments. wit is wit 
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Materialism and Empirio-Criticism: Critical Notes concerning 
Reactionary Philosophy. By V. I. Lenin.—London: Marj 
Lawrence, 1927.—Pp. xxiv + 836.—10s. 6d. net. 


Tue author of the Foreword to the English translation, A. Debor independ 
of Moscow, claims that the present volume is “ an important comf{llowers 
tribution to philosophy and a remarkable document of intra-partyfquestion 
struggle which was of the utmost importance in strengthening thiB}e is dist 
general philosophic foundations of Marxism and Leninism.” Noon do is | 
but a devout Leninite could say that the book ic of the slightetfmeans s 
philosophical value, but there is no doubt of its being a remarkabki whether 
record of Bolshevik mentality. Materialism and Empirio-Criticim§ ingels. 
was written at a time when many Marxists both in Russia and els of quote 
where adopted the epistemological theories of Mach and Avenariu§ makes v 
In Germany the leaders of the social-democratic party were not dis§ Diderot, 
turbed by this circumstance, and Kautsky expressly said that, so far when he 
as he could see, Mach’s theory of knowledge was quite compatibk§§ sophical 
with Marx’s social philosophy, and that in any case it had nothin by the’ 
to do with the affairs of the party ; but in Russia a bitter controvesy§  Itis 
raged between the adherents of Mach and the “ materialists ” who yituper 
regarded themselves as the only true Marxists. Lenin was “ extremely He repe 
provoked and enraged” with empirio-criticism, and took up th js mate 
study of philosophy with the express purpose of attacking th thing t 
Machians, whose views, he thought, were a form of idealism, anf with na 
therefore “‘ absurd, harmful, philistine and clerical.’? His book, ness, re 
published in 1909, proved the anti-Marxian character of Mach‘f form it 
philosophy so effectively that under the present Soviet Government § agccordi 
the works of Mach are forbidden in public libraries (see the Indea there i 
the Soviet Inquisition, Slavonic Review, March, 1926). _ F nothin 
It is difficult for any unprejudiced person to grasp what bearitf § consci 
the epistemological doctrines of Mach and Avenarius can have § passag 
politics, and why they provoked Lenin to such wrath ; one wonders § view t 
too, why the English readers should be offered this rambling collectio! § space 
of Lenin’s spiteful criticisms of thinkers whose theories he, for th} prope 
most part, failed to grasp, and of various Russian Machians whos ¥ vital; 
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ef philosophical equipment was little better than his own. Mr Deborin, 
however, explains why an English translation of the book has been 
M the loyfimade. It appears that, although Lenin saved the Russian Bolsheviks 
imfonce and for all from the lure of idealist philosophy, other countries 
the Cathiif\ave fared worse. ‘‘ Among Germans and Anglo-Saxons Kantian 
on sholasticism and positivistic idealism are in full bloom ” ; the social- 
ade of tifiemocratic party actually supports religious socialists who preach 
als, by §ifreactionary, anti-scientific and clerical ideas,” in spite of Lenin 
unt of thihaving plainly said that “‘ any defence of the idea of God is a justi- 
fication of reaction, a justification of the slavery of the masses.” And 
wit is with the object of bringing the socialists outside Soviet Russia 
to their right mind that the Lenin Institute has issued the English 
translation of the present work. 
Lenin’s purpose, then, in examining empirio-criticism is to show 
that it is a form of idealism and therefore taboo to all orthodox 
Marxists. The alleged idealistic character of the theory in question 
is proved chiefly by quotations from various writers, great and small, 
who have said that Mach and Avenarius were idealists in disguise ; 
- Debori independent arguments occasionally advanced by their Russian 
‘tant conffollowers are met by appropriate texts from Marx and Engels. The 
\tra-partyf question as to whether there is any truth in the philosophical views 
ening thBhe is discussing does not seem to interest Lenin ; all he is concerned 
NOONE to do is to pigeon-hole them as “‘ idealism” (by which he invariably 
slightes{f means subjective idealism) or ‘“ materialism” and to point out 
markabli whether they deviate from the faith once delivered to Marx and 
Criticion Engels. This constant appeal to authority and an inordinate amount 
and els. of quotation gives the book a curiously second-hand character, and 
venariis§ makes very tedious reading. When Lenin quotes Berkeley, Hume, 
> not dis Diderot, Feuerbach, it is at least refreshing to one’s memory ; but 
at, Soft when he comes to cite passage after passage from the pseudo-philo- 
mpatibl§ sphical writings of various erring Marxists, hurling abuse upon them 
nothing by the way, one’s patience gives out. 
troversy It is not easy to extract from this jumble of quotations, sarcasms and 
's whi vituperation a coherent account of Lenin’s own philosophical views. 
tremely & He repeats often enough that the only true and scientific philosophy 
up th is materialism, but the term ‘materialism’? means more than one 
ing the thing to him. He defines it as the theory which, “in full agreement 
sm, ati vith natural science, takes matter as the prius, regarding conscious- 
. bool, ness, reason and sensation as derivative because in a well-expressed 
Mach’ form it is connected only with the higher forms of matter ” (p. 26) ; 
Ta seording to the materialist theory, “ only the perceptual exists ; 
Indea J there is no other being save material being” (p. 108); “‘ there is 
,_§ X0othing in the world save matter in motion ” (p. 148); ‘‘ reason and 
bearity § consciousness are products of the human brain” (p. 68). In other 
ave m8 passages he urges that the essence of the materialistic doctrine is the 
ondets, F view that the world exists independently of our consciousness, that 
lection F space and time and laws of nature are objectively real. “* The sole 
for the Property of matter with the recognition of which materialism is 
whose vitally connected is the property of being objective reality, of existing 
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outside of our cognition ” (p. 220). ‘‘ Epistemologically the ides g of sense | 
matter means . . . some objective reality existing independently g judicrousl} 
the human mind and reflected by it” (p. 221). Lenin is conyingg 
that arguments against subjective idealism prove the truth ¢ thought ¢ 
materialism and that, if matter does not depend upon being Perceived, B sarcastic 
the perceiving mind must be the product of matter. It evidently & jyenarius 
never occurred to him that one may recognise the objective existeny expressly 
of the physical world without being a “ materialist.” Many of hisfimelevant 
arguments against the subjectivity of sensation would be endomeift a state 
by a thinker like Lossky and indeed by all realists irrespectively of at Kan 
their metaphysical views. Lenin, however, objects to the tem sat man 
‘* realism,” which, he says, “‘ has been usurped by positivists and othe quently k 
muddle-heads who vacillate between materialism and idealism’,§ Lenin 
and in any case it would be a mistake to class him with epistemological ymiable ; 
realists, for he does not see the nature of the problem they are cof few typi 
cerned with. His own theory of knowledge is extremely vague; leBjimit to } 
thinks he has made matters clear by saying: ‘‘ The materialist takes § jvenarit 
sensation, perception, conception, and in general human consciow § « Profes: 
ness, as the copy of objective reality. The world is the movementd§ Urging 
this objective reality reflected in our consciousness. To the move space, hi 
ment of ideas, perceptions, etc., corresponds the movement of matter gre inve 
outside of us”! He speaks in the same breath of external reality§ fancy of 
being “ given” or “ revealed” to us in sensation, of our “ directly§ artful d 
knowing the objects themselves, ” and of sensation being an image falls of 
or copy, or reflection of the outer world. ‘Sensation . . . is th® contrib 
transformation of energy of external excitation into a mental state”; 




















































upon our sense organs . . . and is a subjective image of the objectiv§ Thi: 
world.” ‘* Matter is a reality which is copied, photographed anl§ but sp 
reflected by our sensations.’ Lenin does not notice the ambiguity d— humow 
the term “sensation,” and means by it both the process of appre 

hending and the qualities apprehended. But if colours, sounds, ett,— Loxp 
are mental states produced in us by vibrations of matter, in whit 

sense can they be said to be photographs, images, or copies of thf y,. 
which causes them? And since we perceive colours, sounds, smell, U 
etc., and not the vibrations which produce them, how can we possibly I 
know that these “ subjective images ”’ are copies of an original whic M 
we never perceive at all? These obvious considerations evident) 

never struck Lenin, or he would have seen that there was no occasia § SINCE 
for him to call J. S. Mill, Huxley and Karl Pearson ‘“‘ muddle-headel® the fi 
agnostics.” Starting with the same assumptions as he does wii Life,” 
regard to the origin of sense data, they consistently work out th Jones 
implications of their initial position, while Lenin wants to have the h 
both ways: the outer world is, according to him, “ immediately § Studi 
experienced,” and yet “sense perception is only the image (Abhili)— in M 
of the external world produced in the brain.” ‘To say that sent § Sever 
perception is the reality existing outside us is,” he declares, “ eitht ak r 


the fraud of the idealist or the subterfuge of the agnostic.” 
Lenin’s failure to distinguish between the content and the proces 


the idea of 
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of sense perception makes his whole argument against Avenarius 


ndently of ludicrously beside the point. When Avenarius argues that “‘ presenta- 


 CONVingal 


tions are not functions of the brain,” Lenin takes him to mean that 
ht can be carried on apart from the brain, and makes several 
greastic remarks about “ brainless philosophy.” He ascribes to 
Avenarius the doctrine of “ introjection,” although the latter 
ssly argued against it; and altogether his criticisms are so 


if ielevant to the theories under discussion that the reader is reduced 


toa state of hopeless bewilderment. Thus, for instance, Lenin urges 
that Kant’s doctrine of things in themselves is disproved by the fact 
that many chemical substances, at one time unknown, have subse- 
quently been discovered ! 

Lenin’s methods of conducting a controversy are anything but 
amiable; courtesy was certainly not one of his virtues. Here are a 
few typical instances of his style: ‘‘ Mr Machian, there must be a 


“Professors of philosophy are scientific salesmen of theology.” 
Urging that everything must exist in time and three-dimensional 
space, he remarks, “‘ the non-spatial and non-temporal beings which 
are invented by the clergy and are given credence by the ignorant 
fancy of the downtrodden masses are products of a diseased mind, 
artful deceptions of philosophic idealism.” In pointing out the pit- 
falls of Machian philosophy, he observes that Mach is a permanent 
contributor to the Monist, and that the editor of this journal, Mr 


if Carus, is ““ a leader of a company of American literary sharpers who 


are engaged in drugging the people with religious opium ” ! 
This exhibition of bad manners and bad logic is certainly amusing ; 
but spread over three hundred pages it taxes even one’s sense of 


humour. 
NaTALieE A. DuDDINGTON. 


LonpDon. 





New Studies in Mystical Religion. The Ely Lectures delivered at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 1927, by Rufus M. 
Jones, Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College.—London : 
Macmillan & Co.—Pp. 208.—7s. 6d. net. 


Since the publication of his little book, 4 Dynamic Faith, in 1901, and 
the first of the Swarthmore Lectures on ‘‘ Quakerism, a Religion of 
Life,” which he gave twenty years ago, we have looked to Dr Rufus 
Jones as one of the sanest and most helpful teachers, concerned with 
the higher realms of life, in matters of the Spirit. These ‘‘ New 
Studies” are not in the line of his larger historical works, the Studies 
in Mystical Religion, and Spiritual Reformers of the Sixteenth and 


Seventeenth Centuries, volumes in the Rowntree Series of the history 


of Quakerism ; they take their place rather with his other smaller 
books of exposition in courses of lectures, such as Social Law in the 
Spiritual World, The Inner Life and Fundamental Ends of Life. These 
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creatively developed the outreach of his nature in the God-direction. 
_,. By sincerity of soul, by correspondence with intimations and 
ings of life and light, and by obedience to what seems to be 
heavenly vision, there slowly accumulates a body of inner wisdom, a 
dear sense of spiritual direction, and an unfailing conviction of 
fellowship with a Great Companion.” 
The bearing of this on practical issues of life is dealt with in 
.B iectures of wise discrimination and earnest appeal, which examine the 
ennection of Mysticism with Asceticism on the one hand, and 
igious Education on the other. Questions of organisation and 
Church Life are also considered, and the final plea, reinforced by a 
in great company of witnesses, from the mystics of earlier ages down to 
Emerson and the late Baron von Hiigel and many humble folk in the 
Society of Friends, is for confidence in “‘ The Testimony of the Soul.” 


V. D. Davis. 
BouRNEMOUTH. 





The Psychology of the Methodist Revival. By S. G. Dimond, M.A. 
Oxford: University Press, 1926.—Pp. 296.—10s. 6d. net. 


Tats book had its origin in work done for the degree of M.A. in Leeds 
University. The author has wisely rewritten his dissertation ; and he 
has, as a result, produced a work of great general interest with few of 
the shortcomings of a published academic thesis. 

A short sketch of the historical background of the rise of Metho- 
dism is followed by an analysis of Wesley’s personality, in which 
Mr Dimond uses a scheme for the study of personality which was laid 
down by Professor J. B. Watson. It may be doubted whether this 
scheme is very suitable for the author’s purpose ; this appears to be 
one of the less illuminating chapters of the book. There follows a 
weful sketch of the growth of Wesley’s religious sentiment, in which 
his reaction to his early love affairs is not neglected. The author 
sketches very clearly the process of Wesley’s conversion, and shows 
the contrast between the anxious pursuit of an ideal of conduct before 
1788 and the joyful ‘‘ assurance ” which showed itself in his hymns 
after that date. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the society which Wesley 
founded. Wesley’s methods of preaching is described, and there is a 
fair discussion of the extent to which he used expectation, repetition, 
ete, as methods of inducing belief. It is noticed that a peculiarity of 
Methodism was the extent to which a strongly knit and authoritative 
ecclesiastical organisation was combined with respect for individual 
experience. Perhaps the author is a little inclined to forget how much 
the typical Wesleyan individual experience (of instantaneous conver- 
| Slon and assurance of pardon) was a conventionally imposed repetition 
of thefspiritual crises of Wesley himself. The pathological pheno- 
mena (groanings, convulsive movements, alleged mental derangement, 
ete.) accompanying some of Wesley’s preaching are very fairly 
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described. They were found during only a short period of Wesley’ 
work and were not encouraged by him (as they were afterwards by 
Cartwright). The fact that they occurred at all suggests, of coup 
a psychological problem of great interest. It is not, however, 
which can be solved by a study of Wesleyanism alone, but 
a comparative study of the similar facts of secular psychopathology, 
of the religious crises of primitive people, etc. 

Three chapters are devoted to the study of conversion, The 
author claims that the early Methodist conversions were not predo. 
minantly adolescent, that they were mainly instantaneous, and that 
they were not associated with the neurotic temperament. On the 
basis of Wesley’s own descriptions of conversions, the author distin. 
guishes three classes of conversion : instinctive or emotional, intuitive 
or mystical, and practical or moral. The experience of “‘ Assurance” 
and the doctrine of “‘ Christian Perfection ” are discussed in a chapter 
on “ Experience and Doctrine.” Here Mr Dimond begins to write 
more like a theologian than a psychologist. The last chapter deals 
with the historical value of Methodism and with the importance and 
significance of the fundamental psychological factors in it. 

Mr Dimond is not always quite successful in evading the snares 
which lie in the path of one using the psychological method of approach 
to religion. On p. 64 he writes: “A psychological analysis of 
Wesley’s attitude in his courtship reveals the fact that the complex 
self-sentiment, in which was included his sense of vocation, was 
stronger than the single sex-appetite,”” but generally his applications 
of psychological terminology are discreet and clarifying. The habit } “ 
of too frequently quoting authorities is probably the result of the § ** 
origin of this book in an academic thesis, but it is a feature which § 
might with advantage have been altered. The statement that a good 
investigator must be anxious lest his interest in one side of a question 
deceive him (p. 16) does not need the weight of William James's 
authority for its support, and the very next sentence, in which it is 
stated that we must not resort to metaphysics in order to solve the 
scientific problems of psychology, might well have been said without 
any acknowledgment to Héffding. 

A particular reason for welcoming this book is that, while increas 
ing interest in the psychological study of religion has been shown in 
recent years by the publication of many general treatises on the 
subject, the writers who have contributed more detailed studies of one 
particular problem or group of problems have been few. It is to be 
hoped that others whose researches have given them detailed know- 
ledge of a single religious leader will follow Mr Dimond in realising 
that this knowledge can be made the basis of interesting and important 
psychological studies. 


R. H. THOULESS. 
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